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S A Constituent Member of the 

American Council on Education, 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
oF SPEECH sent three official delegates to 
a meeting sponsored by the American 
Council in Washington early in May of 
this year. One of the meetings sought to 
answer this question: What has civilian 
education to learn from the educational 
experiences and techniques of the armed 
services? Some sixty men representing 
every academic subject and discipline, 
liberal and technical, explored this ques- 
tion, Under the leadership of Francis J. 
Brown of the American Council, the 
group directed its attention to three 
matters: 


(1) Do the subjects to which the armed 
forces have given special emphasis—mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry and engineering— 
have a special value for civilian education 
after the war? Should colleges give them 
more emphasis than heretofore, or less? 

(2) Since the effectiveness of military edu- 
cation seems to be due in large part to ex- 
cellent motivation, to what degree and in 
what ways can colleges and universities better 
motivate their students? 

(3) Should the traditional pace of college 
education be stepped up? Should colleges 
make it possible for all students to move 
along faster and should provision be made 
at all levels of education and all courses so 
that the talented students can progress more 
rapidly than the mediocre? 


It is obvious that the answer to these 
questions and to the questions that they 


imply are of considerable significance to 
American education and, in particular, 
to the field of speech. To consider these 
matters briefly may prompt us to look 
ahead, to take stock of what we have 
been doing in the schools and colleges 
and whether we can measure up to the 
needs of the postwar world. 


I 


The group at the American Council 
meeting took a practical view of the first 
question. The discussion can be sum- 
marized thus: “Men in the armed services 
have been trained primarily in mathe- 
matics and physics and in the vocations 
and professions for which these sciences 
provide a foundation. Soldiers and 
sailors alike, moreover, see that physics 
and engineering pay off in actual war- 
fare; technology, in other words, gets re- 
sults. Furthermore, both the military and 
civilian stand in wonder and awe at the 
miracle of American production in sup- 
plying materiel and services. Accordingly, 
after the war students in schools and 
colleges, including the returning service 
men, will turn in large numbers to the 
physical and natural sciences.” In other 
words, the new world will be a technical 
world, and the humanities—and to some 
extent the social sciences—will be left 
on the back seat. 

Doubtless there is not yet sufficient 
evidence to test the correctness of this 
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prediction. It may be that the civilians 
and the returning veterans who come to 
our colleges after the war may be more 
interested in the humanities and the 
social sciences than in the natural 
sciences and the professions. This seems 
to me, however, to be doubtful. If we 
may accept as representative the reports 
of Benjamin Fine, Editor of the Educa- 
tion Department of the New York 
Times, service men who have enrolled in 
the metropolitan colleges and univer- 
sities are showing a marked preference 
for the specialized subjects that will en- 
able them to earn a living. Furthermore, 
despite the great number and almost 
infinite variety of educational opportu- 
nities offered to American soldiers in 
training—whether made available by the 
military by the college training pro- 
grams, or by the courses of the Armed 
Forces Institute—it is doubtful whether 
servicemen have been seriously engaged 
in the kind of thinking that would lead 
them to turn to liberal subjects rather 
than the vocational ones. At least the 
American military hierarchy has not 
been as interested as their British 
counterpart in stimulating, organizing, 
and sustaining discussion about society 
and man’s place in it and about our 
civilization, its forces and _ controls. 
Finally, we must remember that second- 
ary education for the past generation has 
been giving more and more emphasis to 
the vocations. Accordingly, there are a 
few signs that liberal education and the 
humanities will not dominate the educa- 
tional scheme after the war and that they 
may exercise even less influence in the 
next generation than they have in the 
last. 


II 


If the humanities do take a back seat 
in the educational buggy, then what 
happens to the teacher of speech, 
whether he be in the school or in the 


college? My guess is that he will be on 
the back seat also, along with teachers 
of English, philosophy, literature, and 
perhaps sociology. In other words, he 
may find himself on the defensive unless 
he thinks long enough and deeply 
enough to discover a positive position 
from which he can attack. I am not here 
suggesting that the teacher of speech in 
school or in college need fear for his 
job. The engineers, the lawyers, the 
majors in economics and business admin- 
istration may after the war make even 
greater demands on the teacher of public 
speaking than heretofore. Moreover, 
those who are preparing to teach will no 
doubt continue to want training in 
public speaking, debate, drama, oral in- 
terpretation and speech correction, Prob- 
ably we shall continue to do more of 
what we have already been doing, but 
it is worth pointing out once again that 
our past activities have been overwhelm- 
ingly practical and professional. I do 
not wish to be misunderstood here; I 
am not in any way adversely criticizing 
those of us who teach speech to engineers 
and to teachers; I am not, in other words, 
censuring those who desire to teach 
speech primarily as a tool. After all, our 
service function will be extremely useful, 
even indispensable, to society. I wish 
merely to raise this question: Can you as 
a teacher of speech step into the office of 
a superintendent or a dean tomorrow 
and present a positive case for your 
teaching that does not rest principally on 
grounds of immediate utility? My point 
is simply this: If speech in our educa- 
tional institutions has any function other 
than the practical then every teacher 
of speech must ask and answer two 
questions: 


(1) What is the aim of the liberal school and 
college? 

(2) In what aspect and in what ways can my 
teaching contribute to the fulfillment of 
this aim? 


ind 
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To formulate clear answers to these 
questions will lead us to think somewhat 
more philosophically about our business; 
will help us to feel at home, not only in 
the vocations and professions, but among 
those who seek to control the forces of 
science for the securing of a more hu- 
mane society; will enable us, finally, to 
derive that confidence that accompanies 
a positive position rather than to suffer 
the uncertainty that is associated with a 
defensive stand. 


lll 


To relate speech to a program of 
liberal education might be absolutely 
imperative by 1960. It is barely possible 
in the next generation that we may be- 
come so good at our jobs as to have made 
our jobs no longer necessary. Our uni- 
versities may turn out so many good 
teachers of speech and of English for the 
primary and secondary schools and these 
in turn may be so efficient that we shall 
have a youth presenting himself at the 
college portals whose speech personality 
leaves little to be desired. Behold him! 
His adjustment to speech situations are 
judged to be adequate; his voice and his 
pronunciation are acceptable; he talks 
and converses with clarity and with 
point; his action does not invite atten- 
tion to itself. In brief, his use of speech 
as a communicative tool is entirely ade- 
quate. Confronted with such a youth, 
what can the teacher of speech in a 
liberal college offer him? Above all, what 
can the teacher of speech do for this 
youth that cannot be done just as well by 
the teacher of English composition, Eng- 
lish literature, or of logic? Furthermore, 
what can the university teacher do for 
this youth—other than to offer to train 
him as a teacher of speech? This situa- 
tion may strike many as the product of 
Fancy. It may be so; nevertheless, Fancy 
points to questions that take us to funda- 


mentals of our subject. 


IV 


But the relation of speech to liberal 
studies in the future is not the only 
matter that points to the desirability of 
avoiding a defensive attitude. As a group 
of teachers and as an ASSOCIATION, we are 
rapidly being confronted with another 
problem on which it may be wise to take 
a positive stand rather than a negative 
one. What should be the attitude of 
teachers of speech toward teachers of 
English, and vice versa? At least three 
possibilities are open: (1) Teachers of 
English and of speech can cooperate on 
a basis that is fair and just to both, on 
grounds that are educationally sound, 
and in ways that can preserve the iden- 
tity and usefulness of each. (2) Teachers 
of English can assimilate the teachers 
of speech, perhaps at the cost of the 
speech teacher’s identity and of his 
efficiency. (3) The two groups can re- 
main mutually aloof and eye each other 
with some distrust, if not antagonism. 
Since teachers of English are more 
numerous than speech teachers, and since 
their national organization is more far 
reaching than ours, it would be easy for 
us to fall into some of the defense mecha- 
nisms of the “little fellow.” If we 
unwisely contemplate for any length of 
time the second and third possibilities, 
we are likely to encourage and develop 
a pattern of defensive behavior, Wisdom 
would seem to indicate that each group 
respect the function and training of the 
other and that the two groups cooperate 
wholeheartedly in securing their educa- 
tional goals. These goals, it should be 
recognized, are complementary, not iden- 
tical. 

Within the next decade it is possible 
that teachers of English and speech will 
confront a situation that may determine 
the direction of their efforts for at least 
a generation. The GI Bill puts the Fed- 
eral government on the road to con- 
trol over college education, because 
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in footing the bill for the servicemen’s 
education the government is likely, 
sooner or later, to set up standards for 
the product paid for. Of course colleges 
will deplore Federal control of higher 
education; already they have insisted 
that the administration of the educa- 
tional features of the GI Bill must re- 
main in the hands of the college. Never- 
theless, he who pays the fiddler can call 
the tune; and one needs only to observe 
how the Smith-Hughes Act affected in- 
struction in agricultural studies to under- 
stand the relationship between Federal 
support of education and Federal con- 
trol. In fact, much of the “encroachment” 
of the central government on the func- 
tions and “rights” of local and state 
agencies has come about, by accident or 
intention, through the pocketbook. Ac- 
cordingly, English language teachers may 
be faced with a new Department of Edu- 
cation that eventually will try to deter- 
mine, directly or indirectly, the kind and 
amount of instruction in English lan- 
guage, literature, and speech. To whom 
will it turn—or should it turn—for 
counsel and advice if not to representa- 
tive groups of English and speech teach- 
ers? And at that time what will be the 
answers of those groups to these ques- 
tions: 

_ (1) Is there a formula that will keep a Fed- 
eral agency from virtually dictating the 
kind and amount of instruction in Eng- 
lish and in speech? 

(2) If some Federal control is necessary, what 
are the “standards” of course content 
and instruction that will not jeopardize 
freedom of teaching immediately and 
affect freedom of speech and of the press 
ultimately? 

As individuals and as groups, we must 

face this prospect with vision and with a 

positive program; if teachers will not 

help decide what is to be done and how, 
then administrators will. 


Vv 
The second and third questions raised 


at the American Council meeting deal, 
not with the relative value of particular 
subjects or groups of subjects to the 
needs of the post war world, but with 
pedagogy. The meeting clearly recog- 
nized that much of the success of Army 
training depended upon motivation. The 
military are training very special skills 
and most of these are intimately and 
obviously related to life and death. A 
former student, now engaged in instruct- 
ing tail gunners on bombers, said to me, 
“My teaching presents no real problem. 
All you’ve got to do is tell those boys 
that the average life expectancy in actual 
combat of a tail gunner is 5 minutes. 
They work all right, and they learn 
damn fast.” Military education clearly 
points up the need for greater skill in 
motivation, especially in the humanities 
and social sciences, in both school and 
college. Teachers of speech have never 
had much trouble in motivating their 
instruction; our task has been easy as 
compared to that of the teacher of gram- 
mar, literature, mathematics, history, 
government and foreign languages. 
Pride, reputation, self-confidence, per- 
sonal improvement and ultimate profes- 
sional utility—all these goals most stu- 
dents of speech are keenly aware of, and 
except in the early days of the required 
course and in the long training some- 
times necessary in the speech clinic, we 
can get by without giving persistent at- 
tention to motivation. But it is precisely 
because motivation is relatively easy for 
us that we might greatly improve our 
teaching at all levels and in all aspects 
of our subject if we were to re-evaluate 
our methods and procedures that we 
employ from course to course and from 
day to day. Can we, for example, 
better motivate the study of pho 
netics, the physics of the voice, the 
anatomy of the speech mechanism, the 
methods of argument and persuasive 
technique, the processes of group discus- 
sion, the speech symbol in relation to 
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meaning, the intensive study of literature 
as a preliminary to reading aloud, and 
the improvement of gesture for the 
speaker and the actor? Can we improve 
in developing specific techniques that 
from the student’s point of view are so 
clear and so successful as to carry their 
own motivation? In brief, how may we 
better motivate those courses, or parts of 
courses, that the general student often 
fails to associate directly with his per- 
sonal improvement and practical advan- 
tage? 
VI 

The third question raised at the 
American Council meeting posed two 
problems: (1) Should colleges retain the 
accelerated plan of year-round education 
after the war? (2) Can civilian education 
provide ways by which a student may 
get his formal education as fast as his 
ability warrants? The GI Bill may virtu- 
ally force most educational institutions 
to stay on the three-semester basis. Since 
the Federal government will pay most 
of the veteran’s expenses for eleven 
months in a college, it seems probable 
that institutions will run on full-time 
basis, partly out of a sense of responsi- 
bility to the veteran who may be anxious 
to get special courses or to complete his 
degree in the shortest possible time so 
as to speed his return to employment, 


and partly out of a desire to get their 
share of federal money. It therefore ap- 
pears inevitable that we, like all teachers, 
must further adjust our courses to fit an 
accelerated pattern for at least five years 
more, and to adjust our teaching time 
so that we shall not burn ourselves out. 
The second problem has always been 
with us, and it is doubtful whether we 
have yet solved it satisfactorily. Have we, 
in our fundamental courses that touch 
large groups, made it possible for the 
student to progress according to his 
ability? Screening tests, and the classifica- 
tion of students on the basis of them, 
doubtless have helped tremendously. 
Nevertheless, there is always within the 
graded section the individual who ought 
not to be ignored. What do we do for 
the boy who after finishing Assignments 
1 and 2 is obviously capable of proceed- 
ing next to Assignment 4 or 5? Have we 
adequately worked out schemes satisfac- 
tory both to the teacher and to the dean 
that make every student feel that he can 
to a large extent set his own pace? 
These, then, are the principal prob- 
lems that seem to press upon teachers of 
speech. I shall not try to offer solutions, 
partly because they must reflect the 
judgment of many, and partly because 
every teacher ought to have the fun of 
working out his own solutions! 
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ARGUS J. TRESIDDER 
Lieutenant, USNR, University of Louisville 


HEN the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program and the Navy V-12 
Program were planned during the winter 
and spring of 1943, there was general 
agreement among the educators and 


_Officers chosen to work out the details 


that instruction in speech was to be in- 
cluded in the required basic course, In 
both programs the intention was to dis- 


turb existing curricula as little as pos- 
sible and to let the individual colleges 
set up their own courses. That is, general 
objectives were outlined and certain 
courses (most of them already estab- 
lished as part of regular engineering, pre- 
medical, or liberal arts requirements) 
were made obligatory. On the whole, 
both the Army and the Navy hesitated 
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to dictate academic rules or to prescribe 
methods or materials. Only in the basic 
English course did they venture to make 
a serious change. To the standard study 
of written composition and literature was 
added, more or less vaguely, the study of 
speaking and listening. 

Many English departments had long 
been accustomed to regard speech as a 
poor relation, to be dealt with by sepa- 
rate departments of speech and drama or 
by teachers of oratory and elocution, 
usually held in mild contempt by other 
English teachers. Some departments, of 
course, were on cordial terms with speech 
departments or had allowed speech work 
to grow honorably within their own 
boundaries. All had to make immediate 
adjustment to the new syllabi. For 
teachers who took seriously the courses 
as described in the ASTP and V-12 bulle- 
tins there was a scramble for speech texts 
and long conferences with professional 
speech teachers. Some departments de- 
cided to split the work with speech 
departments. Others, however, decided 
that since they were not trained teachers 
of speech they would merely offer lip- 
service to the prescribed courses and con- 
tinue to teach English, as they were 
already certain they knew how to do 
better than the writers of the bulletins. 
The results have in some instances been 
chaotic, more perhaps in the schools with 
ASTP programs than in those with the 


Navy program.* 


The objectives for English 111 under 
the ASTP were described as follows in 
the original outline of the program: 


The end-product of the Army Specialized 
Training Program is an officer candidate 
who will, after further specialized training, 
function effectively in a position of com- 


1In it is agreed that the Na was 
more definite, more , more farsigheed, and 
less confusing than the Army plan (which has now 
been withdrawn from most of the schools in which 
it was originally established). 
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mand. He must, therefore: 

1. Be a clear thinker. 

2. Possess the skill of orderly, concise, and 
appropriate communication, both oral 
and written, including the ability to 
observe and report accurately. 

3- Possess the ability to listen and to read 
understandingly. 

4. Know the basic forms of military com- 
munication. 

In view of the limited time available for 
instruction in English, it is particularly im- 
portant that this instruction be reinforced 
by requiring trainees in all classes to write 
and speak with deliberation, clearness and 
correct language. . . . 

1. Reading 

2. Writing 

Speaking 

Instruction and practice in oral presenta- 
tion. Development of self-confidence and the 
ability to think on one’s feet. Development 
of sound habits of brevity, correct pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation, conciseness of expres- 
sion, and organization of material. Develop- 
ment of variations in emphasis through 
correct use of such devices as volume of tone, 
acceleration and retardation of speed, and 
the use of the pause. Acquisition of adequate 
ease and fluency to speak extemporaneously, 
reasonably free from hesitation, forcefully 
and pleasingly, and coherently as to sentence 
and paragraph structure. Elimination of 
handicaps of speech such as the monotone, 
undesirable mannerisms and affectations. 

Presentations should be so well organized 
as to impress themselves, in outline on the 
listeners’ memory. They should be subjected 
frequently to criticism by the hearers in terms 
of the speaker’s appearance, manner, ade- 
quacy, brevity, forcefulness, and organization 
of material. 


The first Navy V-12 Bulletin described 
the basic English course as follows: 


The aim of this course is to teach the stu- 
dent to say and write what he means con- 
cisely and with a purpose, and to read and 
listen with precise understanding and dis- 
crimination. Problems in oral and written 
communication; practice in the kinds of ex- 
pression which students will be called on 
most often to use—reports of events, sum- 
maries of readings and lectures, explanations 
of problems or situations, Navy letter and re- 
port forms, short informal talks, class recita- 
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tions and discussion. Modern usage—gram- 
mar, idiom, sentence structure, punctuation, 
spelling, organization of material into effective 
paragraphs and larger units. Readings from 
periodicals and books, especially of contem- 
porary American writings, to gain informa- 
tion, to extend the student's experience, and 
to show modern practices in varied types of 
expression, technical and popular. 

Emphasis during the first semester will be 
on accuracy and conciseness in the handling 
of informational materials, and during the 
second semester on judgments and effective- 
ness in handling materials of considerable 
complexity and range. 

The course will consist of problems in 
oral and written communication, carried for- 
ward co-ordinately under the following 
heads: 

Writing: gathering material; planning and 
writing various kinds of short papers; report- 
ing of observed events; summaries of short 
passages; letters and reports (including Navy 
letter forms and reports); explanation of 
problems, situations, and processes of in- 
creasing complexity. 

Speaking: clear and full recitations, short 
informal talks, giving directions, explaining 
situations and processes (especially those in- 
volving diagrams, models, or specimens), 
taking part in group discussions, and sum- 
marizing talks and discussions as a test of 
listening. 

English usage, oral and written: concise, 
direct sentences; consecutive and forceful 
paragraphs; standard practices in pronuncia- 
tion, punctuation, spelling, idiom, and gram- 
mar. 

Reading: varied readings in periodicals 
and books, to gain information, to extend 
the student’s experience, and to show mod- 
ern practices in common types of technical 
and popular expression. 


The emphasis on the study of spoken 
as well as written communication is clear. 
Experts in the training divisions of both 
the Army and Navy were convinced that 
officers must be able to talk easily and 
intelligently to men under their com- 
mand; that is, that they should have 
experience under direction in public 
speaking. They were further convinced 
that good officers must be free of organic 
and functional speech defects and able to 


project their voices clearly and forcefully. 
Men who must speak over the sounds of 
battle and the sea cannot afford to have 
weak or indistinct voices. Men who must 
discuss plans of action in conferences 
with fellow officers and serve as teachers 
(assigning duties, taking charge of drills, 
demonstrating strategic and tactical prin- 
ciples, explaining the use of equipment, 
etc.) must not be inarticulate or fuzzy- 
voiced or lazy-lipped. In times of emer- 
gency ideas must be communicated by 
the living voice, not by the pen. 


Ill 


Why have facts as elementary as these, 
understood ‘by all who planned the col- 
lege military programs and, presumably, 
by all who directed the programs in the 


various colleges and universities, failed 


to produce really satisfactory results? 
There are four reasons: 


1. Teachers have been inexperienced and, 
so far as the emphasis on speech is concerned, 


generally unsympathetic. 
2. The courses as described in the two 


bulletins are too indefinite. 

g. On the whole, remedial speech is not 
provided for. 

4. The courses have, in general, been un- 
supervised. 

Let us examine at~this point an in- 
formal survey among representative Eng- 
lish departments in over forty schools 
where both the ASTP and V-12 programs 
have been established. The colleges 
polled were both large and small, in all 
parts of the country, some with the 
ASTP course alone, some with the V-12 
program alone, some with both. Among 
them were Columbia, Cornell, Princeton, 
Duke, Northwestern, DePauw, the Uni- 
versities of California, Wisconsin, Colo- 
rado, North Carolina, and Minnesota, 
and such colleges as Dartmouth, Swarth- 
more, Williams, and Colgate. 

1. In answer to the question, “Is the 
course as outlined a wholly satisfactory 
one?” the replies were about equally 
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divided between “Yes” and “No.” 
Some of the reasons given when the 
answer was “No” were: 


“Lack of sufficient class time is basis of 
practically all difficulties with the course, 
which is as satisfactory as beginning English 
courses usually are.” 

“Although condensation and acceleration 
are desirable up to a certain point, too much 
ground was covered for the time available.” 

“Tries to do a great many things, at least 
one of which (Naval Correspondence) is 
probably unnecessary. At same time forces 
the cancellation of attention once paid to 
instruction in reading verse and more diff- 
cult varieties of prose.” 

“The description of the course (Navy V-12) 

seems too crowded. With a section of normal 
size (25) it is particularly difficult to cover as 
much ground as is outlined, especially in 
s 
“V-12 students came so unprepared that 
we had to revise our syllabus drastically to 
include high school training in grammar and 
other fundamentals.” 

“If I criticized our course it would be that 
too much time is given to speech. I believe 
that freshmen need group discussion under 
Robert’s Rules of Order rather than tech- 
nical speech as a general requirement for 
all.” 

“It lacks continuity, since the attention to 
reading, writing, and speech cannot be com- 
pletely integrated. The course therefore has 
three purposes and has to do the work of 
three courses. In the case of Engineering 
students, the rest of their required program 
is so exclusively technical that it is difficult 
for them to develop much interest in English 
or devote much attention to it.” 

“We consider the Navy V-12 the more suc- 
cessful program, partly because it put less 
emphasis on oral work, partly because we 
found the two semesters better than three 
12-week terms. The Navy provided for more 
time in class and more study outside.” 

“The Army expected us to do too much 
in too short a time. Such specifications as 
were given us were flatly contradicted by the 
examination in English which the Army gave 
at the end of each term.” 

“This course compares satisfactorily with 
the traditional courses in written and oral 
composition. Its limitations are inherent in 
any short-term effort to do for a student 
what he has been unable to do for himself 
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during the previous eighteen or nineteen 
years of his life.” 

2. Few heads of departments were will- 
ing to admit that their instructors were 
able to do justice to instruction in 
speech. Several admitted that their 
courses had no formal work in speech. 
About a quarter of those answering said 
that part of the work was done by speech 
teachers. 

3. Except in four schools where no 
formal work in speech was given, the 
time devoted to speech varied from one- 
sixth to one-half. The usual ratio was one 
day in three. Some concentrated the 
work: one school gave two and one-half 
to three weeks in each semester; another 
spent an entire term of twenty-four class 
hours on speech alone. 

4. In five schools a remedial speech 
specialist or clinic was available. Most 
of the others did nothing with remedial 
speech. One department head said that it 
was not needed for service men. 

5- Curiously enough, most of the chair- 
men felt that students profited from their 
experience in speaking, though some 
qualified their answers by such state- 
ments as “Yes, though they perhaps 
needed more the exactness that comes of 
writing,” and “Yes, as far as it goes,” and 
“Some do, some don’t.” 

6. Somewhat inconsistently, the ma- 
jority of the department heads declared 
that their teachers like the blending of 
oral and written composition, though 
some came out with flat-footed denials. 

7. Seven of the schools had courses 
combining oral and written composition 
already established. To the question, 
“Will you recommend a course in oral 
and written composition after the mili- 
tary program is withdrawn,” the majority 
of the chairmen said “No.” Only four 
admitted that they would so recommend. 

8. Military authorities exercised almost 
no supervision of the courses on any of 
the campuses, In most colleges, according 
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to the heads of the English departments, 
the military authorities were not even 
interested in the courses or had only 
“superficial interest.” 

Some comments by the English teach- 
ers may throw further light on success or 
lack of success of the programs: 


“We have not cut down on oral work 
partly because we feel that the men need this 
oral training very much, and partly because 
the men have enjoyed this part of the program 
and have shown real improvement as the re- 
sult of the training we have given them. But 
doing work in speech has cut into our program 
more than we had anticipated—it takes a long 
time to get around a class for only three 
minute speeches. We have followed the policy 
of having the men criticized immediately both 
by the instructor and by their classmates.” 

“By and large, we are grateful for the liber- 
ality of the Navy's ideas on what constitutes 
desirable speech and writing achievement for 
a Naval officer. For the most part, the stu- 
dents are interested and willing, though many 
of them have been out of contact with their 
English training so long that they require 
considerable currying; a few of them are il- 
literate.” 

“The Commanding Officer desired an em- 
phasis of speech without lessening the empha- 
sis of fundamentals. As a result we organized 
our present plan with composition and lit- 
erature teachers teaching one day a week and 
coordination affected by the teachers teach- 
ing the same sections. In a few cases, we had 
teachers with expert training in both com- 
position and speech. This was the ideal situa- 
tion. There is no question that the course 
ought to be five credits instead of three, but, 
with this qualification, the teachers, the 
Navy, and the department have prized the 
course.” 

“A freer course in literature, involving 
some writing and speech (instead of a formal 
discipline) would better serve the ends of the 
Navy in preparing officers.” 

“The small amount of extempore speaking 
that we have been able to include in the 
Navy course has proved to be useful and 
may be continued in the regular composition 
course.” 

“We like the oral approach, even when 
the main interest is in written composition. 
We like the analytical approach, also, and 
find that these can usually be combined.” 


“We had such a course before the Navy 
came, but in the future our civilian course 
will probably emphasize speech more than 
in the past.” 

“Our course . . . keeps writing as the first 
objective and speaking secondary. There is 
obviously not enough time to do both thor- 
oughly. As with all composition courses suc- 
cess is more a matter of able teaching person- 
nel than of details of procedure.” 

“Our experience is that the speech-com- 
position-combination is a worth-while in- 
novation and that standard freshmen courses 
throughout the country should recognize 
the fact that speech and writing are so 
closely related that they should both be em- 
phasized in the elementary courses. We do 
not feel that greater emphasis on oral work 
in the freshman composition class in any 
way takes the place of some instruction given 
by an expert. . . . About all we can hope to 
accomplish in oral work at the freshman level 
is to enable the student to overcome stage 
fright and to gain reasonable assurance in 
addressing his classmates.” 


Summary of Survey: Though many 
teachers realize that the combination of 
written and oral composition is of value 
to students, they are in the main opposed 
to courses in which the two aspects of 
communication are taught together. In 
the interpretation of the plan of courses 
in English there is wide disagreement. 
Several chairmen referred to an article 
on the ASTP which appeared in the 
April, 1944, issue of Harper's Magazine. 
They were undoubtedly in agreement 
with the author’s statement: 


Some of the improvements were doubtful, 
at least for their intended purpose. A case 
in point was the English course, which was 
originally planned by its authors as a simple 
course in direct communication, and later 
emerged as a much broader and more loosely 
knit course, subject to widely varied inter- 
pretation. This course rapidly got out of 
hand, with some colleges teaching English 
literature, some American literature, and 
some both, and with powerful speech depart- 
ments in some universities demanding half 
of the course time to teach public speaking.* 


* Robert G. Hawley, “The Army Quits the Col- 
leges,” p. 422. 
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The planners of the programs did not 
make fully clear whether they intended 
the English courses to be taught by both 
the speech and English departments. 
Many of the answering schools have di- 
vided courses; most use only the English 
teachers. 

Most teachers, even those approving 
the courses, believe that too little time is 
allowed to achieve the aims. But the 
greatest difficulty seems to be in deciding 
exactly what the aims are and what 
subject-matter should be included. Only 
a very few English teachers admit that 
the old freshman composition courses 
should be scrapped and a new one built 
and that in the freshman year there is 
little place for the study of literature. A 
similar survey among teachers of speech 
(a fairly impracticable attempt in a 
course dominated by English depart- 
ments) would certainly reveal less con- 
servative opinions and more revolution- 
ary suggestions. 


IV 


Now let us return to the four reasons 
given earlier as the major flaws in the 
basic English course. 

1. Few teachers of English are pre- 
pared to give adequate instruction in 
speech. The contrary is also true: few 
teachers of speech can cope with the 
intricate problems of English composi- 
tion as most departments believe it must 
be taught. Except in the grade schools 
and high schools, teachers of English are 
inclined to be indifferent if not hostile 
to oral expression. Many of them feel 
that they have little enough time to at- 
tend properly to syntax, punctuation, 
and composition. They resent, even if 
only passively, the necessity of devoting 
as much as a third of the basic course 
to speech. They would probably admit 
individually (though their department 
heads think otherwise) that they know 


very little about the techniques of speak- 
ing and nothing at all about voices. An- 
other reason some of them frankly admit 
is that they are not interested in public 
speaking and they do not like to teach 
it. 

Some colleges have for some time 
been experimenting with a course in 
which oral and written composition are 
blended. They have made a sincere at- 
tempt to restore the classical concept of 
rhetoric, which admitted no artificial di- 
vorce of the principles of speaking and 
the principles of writing. This course in 
Communication, which anticipated the 
basic course as set up by the planners 
of the military programs, was making 
excellent headway. The colleges which 
had tried the combined work had little 
difficulty in adjusting their work to the 
requirements for V-12 and ASTP train- 
ees. 

In many other colleges, however, the 
new course has not been favorably re- 
ceived. Some teachers have either ignored 
speech entirely or perfunctorily assigned 
occasional oral reports that were criti- . 
cized only as themes. Others who have 
honestly tried to incorporate speech into 
the course have continued on the assump- 
tion that the basic principles of the two 
subjects cannot be reconciled. They have 
been dissatisfied with their work because 
they cannot cover all they think neces- 
sary for a thorough knowledge of formal 
English and they see only superficial im- 
provement in their students’ speaking 
habits. 

2. The courses as described in the bul- 
letins are not sufficiently definite to give 
teachers of English, whose ideas on the 
subject of speech are likely to be vague, 
a clear understanding of objectives and 
standards. 

The military authorities themselves are 
not sure of their interpretation of the 
emphasis on speech, The director of the 
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Army Specialized Training Division, 
Colonel Herman Beukema, in a letter to 
ASTP units (October 11, 1943) declared 
that “very little formal speech instruc- 
tion will be necessary.” He was not 
pleased that some institutions were de- 
voting as much as a third of the basic 
English course to formal instruction in 
speech. He believed that all participa- 
tion in class discussions is to be regarded 
as exercise in speech. “It is imperative 
that soldiers be able to make themselves 
understood,” he said, “but they need not 
be speech-makers.” 

In a recent article in the QUARTERLY 
JouRNAL OF SPEECH (February, 1944), 
Professor Earl Wiley, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, answers Colonel Beukema’s argu- 
ments: 


If “formal speech instruction” means the 
competent conducting of speech classes that 
has been done for many years by competent 
speech teachers, then qualified educators will 
question Colonel Beukema’s position. Cer- 
tainly, devoting one-third of the time in Eng- 
lish 111 to speech problems is none too much 
if its course objectives are to be realized. 


Professor Wiley has answered the ques- 
tion only for the schools that have co- 
operating speech teachers. In the many 
schools where English teachers are strug- 
gling with the whole course (and this is 
true even in some of the schools where 
speech teachers take over a portion of the 
work, for by and large there are not 
enough speech instructors to go around), 
it is apparent that they must learn more 
about the teaching of speech than some 
of them are willing to do. 

3- The planners of the English course 
make no mention of speech correction. 
It is apparently enough if students get 
opportunities to address their classmates. 
Since the teacher is not expected to know 
anything about voice and diction, speech 
defects must pass unnoticed, untreated, 
or both. Without trained speech teachers, 


of course, this omission is inevitable. It is, 
however, a real weakness in the course 
unless clinical facilities are available to 
which the inexperienced English teach- 
ers can send students with vocal difficul- 
ties. That such attention is necessary is 
indicated by a recent clinical test at the 
University of Illinois given to advanced 
ROTC cadets with special emphasis on 
speech for military purposes. Of 672 
cadets tested 292 or 42.8% were judged 
to have one or more speech defects that 
would hinder their military efficiency. A 
total of 590 speech defects were found 
among the 2gg2 speech defective cadets, 
or an average of 2 defects per cadet.* 

4. One of the faults of the Army and 
Navy programs is that few checks are 
made on the effectiveness of the courses 
offered. The military authorities prefer 
to interfere as little as possible with the 
academic departments. This democratic 
forbearance, though it keeps academic 
freedom intact, allows evils to exist. Poor 
teaching goes undetected. No one is the 
wiser if a teacher of English unobtru- 
sively slips back into the conventional 
course and deliberately ignores oral com- 
munication. 


V 


These, then, are some of the defects 
of the basic course. How can they be 
corrected? 

1. There is little doubt that satisfactory 
teaching of speech cannot be produced 
by patchwork short courses or by “re- 
fresher” courses. Teachers of English are 
generally unsuited to the task of dealing 
with speech problems. Nevertheless, in 
those schools whose basic course is taught 
entirely by English teachers, some train- 
ing, eventhough inadequate, is neces- 
sary. They should be required to take a 

* Nelson, McKelvey, Hunter, Walter, “An Experi- 


mental Military Speech Correction Program,” QUAR- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF SreecH, XXX (February, 1944), 
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course in speech, conducted by an ex- 
perienced teacher who will stress the 
elementary problems that will be met in 
the basic course. This refresher course 
should include speech composition along 
with delivery, and some time should be 
devoted to the vocal elements of tempo, 
pitch, quality, and volume, as well as to 
enunciation and pronunciation. Simple 
functional speech defects should be de- 


scribed and, if no clinic is available, cor-. 


rective procedures indicated. Certainly a 
few of the standard books on speech com- 
position, delivery, voice and diction, and 
correction should be placed in the de- 
partmental libraries. 

2. The descriptions of the courses in 
the V-12 bulletin (and in the surviving 
and newly developing units of ASTRP) 
can be made more definite. There should 
be no doubt in the mind of the teacher 
on what he is expected to do, how much 
time is to be spent in speech training, 
and what, exactly, he is trying to accom- 
plish. The course plan should include 
such objectives as special types of 
speeches (expository, argumentative, en- 
tertaining), criteria for the judging of 
talks, and a suggested set of assignments, 
observing the ratio of 2 to 1, two periods 
of writing to one of speaking. 

g. If possible, a speech expert should 
be made available for consultation with 
both teachers and trainees. Ideally, each 
student should be given a clinical test, 
and those needing treatment required to 
visit the clinic at regular intervals. 

4. An expert appointed by the Navy 
(or Army) should visit each unit to see 
that the English course is properly ad- 


ministered. He could consult with the 
teachers on his periodic visits and offer 
advice based on his observations. If the 
services of such an expert were to be re- 
sented as intrusive or paternalistic, the 
head of the department in collaboration 
with the military authorities in the unit 
might make himself responsible for su- 
pervision of his teachers. 


VI 


It may be said that this entire discus- 
sion is now beside the point, or prac- 
tically so, because the original Army pro- 
gram is closed out, and the Navy last 
month began the reduction of its pro- 
gram. 

We hold to a different view. At this 
writing three separate bills are pending 
in Congress for postwar compulsory mili- 
tary training, and one of them calls for 
a war mobilization program that includes 
women. Should any such postwar com- 
pulsory training be adopted it will 
sooner or later, in some way, become re- 
lated to highér education. Again there 
will be a confused college “English” 
course prescribed by military authorities 
and taught by colleges under contract. 
This time we shall have such contract 
courses, not for a few war years, but for 
many years to come. 

Now, in the interval between the near- 
end of teaching contract war courses and 
the possible beginning of teaching con- 
tract postwar courses, is the time to ap- 
praise and improve. If we wait until the 
postwar directives are drawn up, again 
it will be too late either for effective ap- 
praisal or for improvement. 
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LOU LaBRANT 
New York University 


OR want of a nail the shoe was lost; 

for want of a shoe. . .”, and so on 
goes the tale till the battle is lost for 
want of a horse-shoe nail. The old story 
is but another way of saying that no de- 
tail is insignificant and all parts of a 
whole are essential. Despite our willing- 
ness to admit this, we go on in our 
schools teaching by bits, each one lost in 
his own little area, not realizing the 
wider meanings of the things we do each 
day. Thus we have teachers of English 
meeting as one department, librarians in 
another, and teachers of speech in a 
third despite the fact that all three are 
concerned primarily with that most sig- 
nificant phase of human behavior—lan- 
guage. 

I 

The foregoing is, of course, just the 
beginning of the story. Teachers of 
speech and of English may work happily 
together, but be unaware of the larger 
aims of the school, community, or nation 
in so far as their assignments and pro- 
cedures go, Most serious, perhaps, of all, 
they may not realize the potency of the 
materials with which they deal. 

We are living in a society whose very 
perseverance is in question. Can the 
democratic ideal survive? can it become a 
reality? Answers to such questions de- 
pend in large part on the ability of indi- 
vidual citizens to understand each other, 
to talk over their common aims and 
dangers, and to develop plans better than 
the plan of any one man. Through face- 
to-face speech, radio broadcasts, moving 
picture plays and sketches, printed ma- 
terials, and dramatic presentations, we 
must learn and exchange learning. 
Therefore of primary importance is our 
way of using language, the tool which 


more than any other makes us human. 
With this vital and intimate behavior 
teachers of speech and teachers of Eng- 
lish (granting for the moment that there 
is a distinction) have elected to deal. 
What must be our first—our basic— 
considerations? 

It is one of our shortcomings as teach- 
ers that we are often satisfied by proce- 
dures, materials, or techniques which we 
find to be “good.” The children like this 
or that; we succeed in getting them to 
read something which we think is an 
important or beautiful piece; we secure 
from them a piece of writing or a bit of 
speaking which is interesting or charm- 
ing or sharp or original; we train them to 
act a play which pleases the public or 
entertains the school; we change an ac- 
cent from this to that; we eliminate “he 
done” and substitute “he did.” All these 
we call “good” and are at peace with our 
souls, This is not sufficient. Much more 
is at stake, and we are responsible for 
more than we would perhaps like to ad- 
mit. For the gains we make, the “goods” 
we produce, are always at the expense 
of other possible gains. Stevenson writes 
pleasantly on the advantages of idling; 
Thoreau goes to the woods to think; 
Edison works eighteen hours a day in his 
laboratory; another finds great satisfac- 
tion in cutting wood or planting grain. 
Some of us might follow Stevenson at the 
expense of the comfort and even the lives 
of others. Peace as opposed to war is a 
good; but Patrick Henry found it not 
good “at the price of chains and slavery.” 
Teachers, like other men, are never free 
from the necessity for making choices 
among values, good or better, immediate 
or remote, individual or social, pleasant 
or pressing. Every teacher has constantly 
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to think these out for himself, in terms 
of what he holds as highest. I present the 
following because they seem to me un- 
avoidable responsibilities, in that sense 
“best” aims. 


I 


First, I believe every citizen who 
comes from our schools, elementary, high 
school, or college, should have sufficient 
confidence in his own word to speak it 
freely. This does not mean that we 
should have reckless talking; quite the 
opposite. From the day the child enters 
school, however, he should be helped to 
feel that what he honestly thinks and 
what he finds to be true is worthy of a 
hearing. Repeatedly we hear persons say: 
“Oh, I know I had an idea; but so many 
others talk better than I do that I kept 
still.” The emphasis has been put upon 
the manner, rather than the content of 
the contribution. Both speech and Eng- 
lish teachers have a clear responsibility 
to discover when—at what point for each 
child—the emphasis on correctness of 
word selection or of pronunciation or 
enunciation overshadows the importance 
of presenting an idea. Form, whether in 
speech or writing, is a means to an end. 
Correct enunciation is unimportant to 
the person who does not talk. True, good 
speech often gives confidence and en- 
courages expression. The point I am try- 
ing to raake is that the teacher must 
study the child to discover when that 
is true, All too frequently children from 
foreign-language homes become ashamed, 
embarrassed, silent. They tend to group 
together, to become an alien community. 
Speech training that does not bring the 
child with a dialect closer to the majority 
is defeating its own end. A teacher’s ef- 
fort to help the child speak well may, 
unless carefully made, leave him less 
rather than more at ease. 

Similar care is necessary in the correc- 
tion of grammatical errors. A student in 


my class recently came in for a confer- 
ence. I discovered that he had a rich 
understanding of problems with which 
the class had been concerned. “Why,” I 
asked, “have you not come into the dis- 
cussion? You know more on this point 
than any other person in the whole 
group.” He hesitated and then said: “I've 
never talked well.” He had a noticeable 
accent, but a rather charming one. In- 
quiry disclosed that he had been cor- 
rected repeatedly for pronunciation and 
incorrect phrases, at an age when he 
felt only shame, shame which included 
his parents as well as himself. He had 
not wanted to have his mother or father 
at the school. Their speech was “worse” 
than his. 

Frequently in our desire to have all 
our students achieve conventional speech, 
we make a similar error with teaching 
usage. The extent to which we correct 
a child’s word selection, pronunciation, 
or manner of talking in general should 
depend upon the probability that our 
correction will promote and not check 
free discussion, If his errors are serious it 
is doubtful whether wholesale correction 
will have the salutary effect. Even we, 
presumably expert, adults, are limited in 
the degree to which we can permit any- 
one to correct or question our speech 
without our developing resentment, 
fears, or reticence. Rapport between stu- 
dent and teacher is imperative if we are 
to have wholesome results. 


A second imperative is that the student 
should feel responsibility for what he 
says; and as a correlate, responsibility to 
say what he has that can inform or help 
others. An important phase of speech 
development, one for which the school 
must take major responsibility, is speak- 
ing before a group, either formally or 
informally. Patently, this complex of 
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skills grows with practice. Herein, how- 
ever, lies a danger, for we sometimes 
sacrifice sincerity for frequency. The as- 
signment then calls merely for making 
outlines, using correct usage, pronuncia- 
tion, and posture, securing attention, and 
talking a given time. These are impor- 
tant matters if used as means to sincere 
communication. The comment that “this 
is only for class, not what I believe” indi- 
cates a false attitude toward the spoken 
word. Means are mistaken for ends, and 
a not impossible corrolary is to conclude 
that a speaker is to be judged by his 
words as such, and not by a critical con- 
sideration of his purpose and meaning. 
As adults we are sometimes influenced 
by just such false values. Young Ameri- 
cans should have many ideas and experi- 
ences worth telling to their classmates. 
Unimportant, irresponsible talks are 
practice in unsound use of language. 

On the other hand, the class engaged 
in true discussion or in a real exchange 
of ideas has the basic material for evalu- 
ating speech. Desiring to convey an idea, 
the student finds a motive for speech im- 
provement and correction—one which 
puts the focus on his intent. This is 
doubtless a point made repeatedly by 
speech teachers and it would not be re- 
peated here were it not also true that 
the principle is being violated daily in 
many classes where students are learning 
to speak and write. “Tell me something 
to talk about; I have to make a talk in 
class,” can be heard in many a student 
group. In a world where high-school stu- 
dents are within sight of the most criti- 
cal responsibilities any citizenry has un- 
dertaken, we find students talking “to be 
talking,” making so-called “speeches” in 
which they have no stakes, no vital in- 
terests. These are not imaginary cases, 
nor rare ones. Thousands of youngsters 
are being encouraged to do this pointless, 
purposeless talking. Nor is it sufficient 
for the teacher of speech or English to 


place the blame on the shoulders of those 
who teach history or civics or science or 
something else; the responsibility lies in 
the school and every teacher is a part of 
the school. 

Discussion during the next 25 years 
will doubtless call for a very high degree 
of thought and skill in the use of words. 
World problems are more confusing than 
village difficulties, if only by the fact that 
they are more numerous. Experience in 
discussing—not great world problems— 
but problems important to students is a 
major step toward adult responsibility. 
Speech teachers are in a strategic position 
for drawing out from their pupils the 
experiences, ideas, and emotions basic to 
understanding of each other. It is at least 
possible that in some classes labeled “his- 
tory,” “literature,” or “sociology” the 
student may fear to contradict estab- 
lished points of view, seeming thereby t6 
expose ignorance which is related to his 
mark in the course. In a situation where 
emphasis is on clarity and sincerity of 
expression, the emphasis of a teacher's 
point of view or the slant of a given text- 
book is less influential. The speech class 
offers almost unparalleled opportunity 
for discussion. 


IV 


Related to the above is the school de- 
bate. Some aspects need mention, al- 
though in the larger number of schools 
the so-called debate has given way to 
informal discussions, exchange of infor- 
mation, no-decision arguments, panels, 
and similar forms. Since by its very na- 
ture a debate implies an undecided ques- 
tion, the outcome may well be measured 
by the growth of understanding rather 
than by the fixing of opinions. The old- 
time debate in which one debator or one 
group of debators attempted to maintain 
a point regardless of opposing evidence 
pointed toward prejudice rather than in- 
telligent solution of problems. Unless an 
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argument has only one side, in which 
case it is a waste of time, each debator 
should learn from the others. An impor- 
tant element in learning from discussion 
is acceptance and use of new evidence as 
it appears, in further exploration of a 
question. 

Sometimes debate groups are even set 
to debate from first negative and then 
positive angles, apparently a sure guaran- 
tee that in neither event will they be 
saying what they believe. Skill in manip- 
ulating words is a dubious kind of learn- 
ing in a civilized country. We have re- 
cently seen havoc wrought by this kind 
of behavior. 

Teachers often hesitate to permit dis- 
cussion of controversial issues because 
of the animosities aroused. This seems 
to me an evasion of the hard part of the 
teaching. The language—speech if you 
will—problem is to learn how to discuss 
critical matters. If no one is concerned 
about the issue, little skill is required for 
its consideration. We are all in need of 
learning why it is that so frequently we 
arouse only anger when we sincerely de- 
sire to learn. Surely our most controver- 
sial problems are the ones we need des- 
perately to talk out. How to do this is a 
matter which can be taught and learned. 
An important discussion of such tech- 
niques is found in Hayakawa’s little 
book, Language in Action, or in Lee’s 
Language in Human Affairs. 


Vv 


A third imperative comes in part from 
the nature of our population and our 
national concepts, and in part from the 
world which seems to be coming up to 
meet us. Perhaps eventually dialects, 
primitive languages, and broken speech 
will disappear; some persons believe that 
some day all mankind will speak one 
tongue. Apparently, however, our neigh- 
borhood will expand physically some 
time before we unify it socially or lin- 


guistically. A bar to pleasant adaptabil- 
ity to this new world, in which a trip to 
Siam substitutes the trip our parents once 
took to the county seat, is found in our 
attitude toward language differences. 
Many hear a new language, or a variant, 
as queer or inferior. Jt is important for 
our children to understand quickly that 
differences are merely differences. They 
may prefer a certain language or dialect, 
but they should be able to adapt to 
others just as they adapt to different 
architectures. Before the next half cen- 
tury ends, many now in our schools will 
have heard scores of languages, dialects, 
and accents, and may themselves be 
speaking languages they now think of as 
remote. Teachers of speech have a great 
opportunity to make students less provin- 
cial, more sophisticated about language. 
The teachers of foreign language have a 
part to play here; but the teacher of 
speech has perhaps a greater field. A class 
studying dialects can at the moment 
offer a rich introduction to language 
variety without losing any of the values 
now attained. Perhaps this is only 
another aspect of the basic principle that 
an individual should always respect the 
language of another person. 

Respect for others includes recogni-, 
tion of the fact that it is “right,” “good,” 
for the foreign-born parent, or the older, 
less well educated person to speak in his 
way, without loss of dignity; for differ- 
ences in phraseology to exist between city 
and country man, between scholarly and 
unscholarly. Nevertheless they can speak 
comfortably to each other. Language 
should be taught not as a mark of class, 
but rather as an appropriate way for the 
person to behave. 

From childhood on, language must be 
used and regarded as a means to the end 
of communication, not as a mark of dis- 
tinction or a bar to understanding. “I 
did” is preferable to “I done”; but “I 
done” is preferable to embarrassed si- 
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lence. Occasionally we hear the argument 
that with such an attitude our students 
will be careless of their speech, accepting 
anything that can be understood. This 
is using “understood” in a very limited 
sense, and restricting conversation to triv- 
ial affairs. Respect for meaning, recog- 
nition of approved form and generally 
accepted diction as helpful means, and 
consideration and appreciation of the 
differences among people will result in 
respect for and pride in the best the 
young boy or girl can himself do. It is 
not the world traveler who is amused by 
or scornful of a different tongue; it is 
the provincial. Respecting a different cul- 
ture or form of behavior does not neces- 


sarily lead one to copy it. Blind learning 
is the least fruitful and lasting. 

Such speech education as I have con- 
sidered affects the whole school curricu- 
lum, and requires the help of all teach- 
ers. That is more than we can expect, at 
least today. The teacher of speech and 
the teacher of English have accepted the 
special role of experts in language; they 
must also carry large responsibility for 
its use, larger responsibility than they 
may care to take. Every teacher has to 
do more than the letter requires. In a 
nation like ours, a democracy in a world 
society, this responsibility for use of, and 
attitudes toward language is very heavy 
indeed. 


POSTWAR COMMUNICATIONS AND SPEECH EDUCATION 


PAUL A. WALKER anp WALTER B. EMERY 
Federal Communications Commission 


ECENT developments in the field 

of communications should be of 

real interest to teachers ‘of speech. Al- 
though much of the recent technical 
progress cannot yet be revealed, it can be 
said that vastly improved techniques of 
communication will follow the war. It 


‘would seem wise for educators in the 


speech field to begin planning at once to 
make full and effective use of these new 
techniques. 


I 


To begin with, frequency modulation 
broadcasting, popularly known as FM, is 
likely to see a rapid growth. The effec- 
tiveness of this new radio medium has 
been clearly demonstrated. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that as of September 1 
of this year, more than 50 such stations 
were licensed to operate and more than 
225, applications for new ones had been 
filed with the Federal Communications 
Commission. 


According to engineers FM is superior 
for broadcasting on frequencies above 
25,000 kilocycles. Because atmospheric 
and electrical noises consist primarily of 
amplitude variations, standard radio, 
technically known as amplitude modula- 
tion, often is afflicted with static. With 
standard radio, we cannot always be sure 
that we will get an accurate reproduction 
of the speaker’s voice in the distant radio 
station. Extraneous noises produced by 
electrical devices, such as motors, eleva- 
tors, industrial machinery, or atmos- 
pheric phenomena, often get into the re- 
ceiving set. These competing stimuli mar 


_ the vocal quality and may ruin reception. 


Frequency modulation, on the other 
hand, has an inherent advantage in 
avoiding these noises. Even though a 
storm may be raging, attended by fre- 
quent bursts of thunder .and flashes of 
lightning, or though an electric train 
may be roaring past our door, still the 
reception remains clear. The program 
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comes in so well that it is almost like 
being in the studio where it is produced. 
In FM transmission, no alien noises de- 
tract from the quality of speech or upset 
the balance of musical tone. 

Another advantage for FM over stand- 
ard broadcasting is that stations may be 
operated much closer together on the 
same channel without objectionable in- 
terference. This means that many more 
stations soon may be operating and pro- 
viding local radio service. For speech 
teachers this has important implications. 
Speech and drama departments now pro- 
vide many of the programs broadcast by 
educational radio stations. Some of the 
larger universities and colleges have well- 
rounded radio courses and supply talent 
to the stations operated by those institu- 
tions. Public schools, such as those in 
Cleveland, have their own radio stations 
and are providing excellent speech train- 
ing in the radio field. With many new 
opportunities for broadcasting made 
available, there is no good reason why 
institutions of higher learning, as well 
as the public schools, in every part of the 
country should not have FM stations. 
This means that a greater number of 
speech students throughout the country 
will get the benefit of radio experience. 
It should give impetus to the introduc- 
tion of new radio courses, and to the 
development of new schools of radio. 

The FCC already has reserved five 
channels for educational FM broadcast- 
ing, and has sought to encourage schools 
to make fuller use of these frequencies. 
On July 18 of this year, the FCC an- 
nounced its willingness to give careful 
consideration to proposed statewide 
plans for the use of these educational 
frequencies. It was stated that “such 
plans, if carefully prepared with a view 
to fair treatment of public and private 
educational institutions, both urban and 
rural, at the primary, secondary, higher 
and adult education levels alike, may 


provide a sound means for securing the 
maximum possible utilization of educa- 
tional frequencies. Accordingly, while 
the Commission must dispose of each ap- 
plication on its merits, it will give careful 
consideration in connection with educa- 
tional applications to any state-wide plan 
filed with it.” The Commission has given 
and will continue to give encouragement 
to education on all levels as regards the 
use of these channels. 

Another fact that should interest 
speech instructors is that FM, possessing 
high fidelity, is ideal for group listening. 
Students and teachers in the fields of 
public address, phonetics, dramatics, etc., 
may receive clearly during class periods 
the broadcasts of important speeches, 
round table discussions, debates, or plays. 
Imagine the satisfaction that would 
come to a class in drama listening to the 
broadcast of a play over an FM station. 
Every part, every subtle vocal variation | 
and tonal quality, would be heard with 
almost perfect clarity. 

In view of the fact that FM stations can 
be constructed so economically, it is not 
inconceivable that some large speech de- 
partments and schools of speech and 
drama may have their own stations. It 
has been estimated that an FM transmit- 
ter may be purchased for the cost of one 
small school building. Some speech de- 
partments have invested as much or more 
in the construction of theatres. At least 
there are possibilities here which should 
stimulate the thinking of speech educa- 
tors. 

II 

Add to FM the use of television, and 
the possibilities for communications in 
the educational field are almost unlim- 
ited. It is not meant to suggest that in 
the immediate future schools over the 
country will be operating television sta- 
tions. However, if the problem of cost can 
be overcome, there is no valid reason why 
educational institutions should not even- 
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tually make use of this modern mercury. 
Reports show that remarkable progress 
in the science of television has been made 
in recent years. Excellent pictures, in- 
cluding colored ones, are now being 
transmitted. Once the curtain of war has 
fallen, television is likely to advance 
rapidly, and within a few years we are 
likely to have many television stations 
and even networks. 

Industry sees the great possibilities of 
this new communication medium and is 
making plans for expansion. For ex- 
ample, recently the FCC approved con- 
ditional grants for the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company to con- 
struct two experimental radio stations 
that are to be used as terminal points for 
a proposed wide-band, point-to-point ra- 
dio repeater circuit capable of relaying 
television, facsimile, and other forms of 
communication. The Commission au- 
thorized the company to use 12 bands of 
ultra-high frequencies for these experi- 
mental purposes. Other industries and 
agencies, likewise, are experimenting in 
the video field. _ 

Television production is one of the 
most difficult of all the communication 
arts. As it develops, the demand for ca- 
pable talent will increase. It will follow 
that speech and dramatic departments 
may very well play an important part in 
this training of students for the tele- 
vision field. 

Envisioning the possibilities of using 
television in the American schools of to- 
morrow, we shall see important events 
brought to the classroom, dormitory, and 
fraternity. The reproduction of actual 
classroom situations, with pictures of 
teachers and students participating, will 
be brought to homes throughout the 
community. Mothers and fathers living 
fifty miles away may see, as well as hear, 
their children give performances in 
school plays, or give speeches -in the 
classroom. Students will see, as well as 


hear, outstanding speakers throughout 
the world. Imagine the impetus that will 
be given to educational broadcasting 
such as junior and senior town meeting 
programs, and round-table discussions 
such as the University of Chicago Round 
Table, The pictures of participants as 
well as audience situations may be trans- 
mitted for the enlightenment and enter- 
tainment of students in all parts of the 
country. In fact, every important phase 
of life can be brought to the classroom 
and correlated with the instructional 
program. 

Standard am broadcasting no doubt 
will continue to play its role in the post- 
war world, since FM stations are not able 
to achieve the long distance coverage of 
our present high-powered clear-channel 
stations. Likely there will be a continued 
demand for these, especially in rural 
areas and in sections with small com- 
munities that are widely separated. Many 
standard stations are likely to continue 
operations, and manufacturers are likely 
to provide receiving sets capable of re- 
ceiving both standard and Frm _ broad- 


casts. 


Ill 


In March, 1rg40, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission held extensive 
hearings on the subject of frequency 
modulation. Prominent educators re- 
quested that definite assignments be 
made to education for this new type of 
broadcasting. As a result, the FCC re- 
served five channels for educational insti- 
tutions. 

As of September 15, 1944, one institu- 
tion of higher learning, the University of 
Illinois, was operating an FM station, and 
construction permits had been granted 
to the state universities of Iowa and 
Kentucky, and to the University of 
Southern California. As of the same date, 
public school systems in Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco, and Cleveland were 
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operating FM stations, and a construction 
permit had been granted to the public 
schools of Buffalo. In view of the fact 
that applications for commercial stations 
are being filed at a rapid rate, it is im- 
perative that educational institutions 
move fast if the channels set aside for 
them are to be reserved. It is obvious 
that frequencies should not be allowed to 
go to waste. If educational institutions do 
not see fit to take full advantage of their 
opportunities in the FM field, then it may 
become necessary to allocate frequencies 
to other applicants. 

The U. S. Office of Education has been 
providing information on the possibili- 
ties of FM and is urging schools to take 
advantage of these new facilities. The 
FCC recently adopted a new and simpli- 
fied application form for schools wishing 


to apply for FM stations. Already more 
than 4o schools have filed applications, 
and the fact that many application forms 
are being requested indicates increased 
interest in the educational field. Realiz- 
ing how effectively radio may implement 
courses and extracurricular activities in 
speech, instructors should, whenever pos- 
sible, impress upon school authorities the 
possibilities of FM and urge that they 
get ready for this new medium of com- 
munication, 

Once critical materials are available 
for civilian uses, a tremendous expan- 
sion in FM, television, and possibly fac- 
simile will take place. When this time 
comes, speech educators should be ready 
to make effective use of these new facili- 
ties. It is time now to begin making 
plans. 


THE LANGUAGE PROBLEMS OF GERMAN-SPEAKING 
REFUGEES AND ENGLISH-SPEAKING INVADERS 


C. M. WISE, Louisiana State University 
AND 
MORRIS COHEN, Hollywood, California 


HE United States has been the land 
of opportunity for German-speaking 
immigrants for many generations. Even 
after the establishment of the quota sys- 
tem through the legislation of 1917, 
1921, and 1924, immigration continued 
up to the quota limit. Recently it has 
taken a new form, refugee immigra- 
tion. In this fashion, German-speaking 
men and women from Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and strangely enough, 
Switzerland, including both Germans of 
anti-Nazi opinion and German-speaking 
Jews, have sought asylum here. Of late 
we hear of plans for granting temporary 
sanctuary to even larger numbers of 
refugees. 
The language problem of these refugee 
people, i.e., their need to be able to use 
highly perfected English, is a much more 


serious one than that of most of the 
earlier immigrants. The earlier German- 
speaking newcomers were largely peas- 
ants, artisans and tradesmen, who sought 
nothing so earnestly as good farms, re- 
munerative work or business openings. 
They managed passably on picked-up 
English, which they seldom perfected by 
formal academic effort, either in gram- 
mar or pronunciation. Modern refugee 
immigrants, on the other hand, are 
oftener than not educated persons, to 
whom English grammar is an old story. 
But their conversational fluency is likely 
to be faulty, and their German accent 
heavy. To continue their lives as college 
professors, physicians or what not, they 
definitely need to improve their pro- 
nunciation. The intent of much of the 
following material is to illuminate the 
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problems of such people, and equally, of 
those who undertake to teach them better 
English. 

As a very different part of the present 
world situation, the English-speaking in- 
vaders of Germany, both during the 
period of seizure of the country and dur- 
ing the probably longer period of mili- 
tary occupation, will need to use the 
best German possible. Their communica- 
tion with the German people will 
thereby be more accurate and effective, 
and the respect and friendship which 
they will hope to win will come the 
more easily. Accordingly, a portion of 
this discussion is devoted to assisting 
speakers of English to achieve better 
German pronunciation. 

For the achievement of either of these 
ends, it is necessary for the teacher, and 


ultimately for the student, to under- 
stand the sound systems of both lan- 
guages, first in respect to their resem- 
blances, then their gross differences, and 
finally, so far as possible, the nuances 
of detailed difference. A good beginning 
may be made by setting the two sound 
systems beside each other, as they appear 
below, to facilitate comparison. Here 
corresponding sounds are paired, leaving 
gross as well as detailed differences to be 
discussed later. Obviously, considering 
space limits of this discussion, it is neces- 
sary to presuppose an elementary knowl- 
edge of both languages on the part of 
any reader, as well as familiarity with the 
International Phonetic Alphabet. The 
problems of the German learner of Eng- 
lish will be taken up first. 


I—TEACHING ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS OF GERMAN 


Gross RESEMBLANCES AND DIFFERENCES AMONG 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN SOUNDS 
The German and English Sound Systems 
(Corresponding Sounds Paired) 


CONSONANTS 
German English 
[p Puppe [pupa] p pail [perl] 
b Buch [bux] b book [buk] 
t Tafel [tafal] t table [terbal] 
Plosive d Dach [dax] d do [du] 
k kann [kan] k can [ken] 


g Gold [gplt] 


? vereinigt 


mein [mam]* 
Nasal n nein [natn] 
|) singen [zon] 


g gold [gould] 


? (Appears only occasionally, as a 
member of the t-phoneme—cf. 
sentence [sen?ants]—or as a sepa- 
rator of adjacent vowels—cf. the 
evil one [rival wan]) 

m mine [matin] 

n nine [nan] 


sing [stn] 


1 Note below that the diphthong is rendered in several ways in different dialects. 
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Lateral | | legen [legan] 1 lay [ler] 
rot [fot]? 
Trilled © very, alternate E. form [vert] 
R, & rot [Rot, wot] 
1 dry [dar] 
® Pferd, dial. [Pert]? 
B Gabel, dial. [gaBal] 
f finden [findan] find [farnd}] 
v wissen [vison] v valley [vzl1] 
thing [O1n] 
this [Sts] 
Fricative | s das [das] s so [sou] 
z Rose {ioza} z rose [rouz] 
Schade [fada} shame [fem] 
% rouge [rug] 
¢ ich [1g] ¢ (only as a member of the h- 
phoneme—cf. huge [gudz]) 
x ach [ax] 
Wagen, dial. [Bayan] 
haben [haban] h have [hev] 


which [mit] 
w witch [witf] 


Frictionless| v Schwein [{vam] 
r rain [rein] 


Li [ja] j yes [jes] 
t{ Putsch [putf] tf clutch [klat 
Affricate dz Joe [dou] 
_ts Zeit [tsart] ts puts [puts] 
VOWELS 
i wie [vi] i week [wik] 
1 bitten [bitn] 1 bit [bit] 
Y Hiitte [hYta] 
e Leben [leban] e, e1 orate [ouret], aid [e1d] 
schén [fon] 
setzen [zetsan]} set [set] 
ce 6ffnen [cefnan] 
z at [xt] 
a aus [aus]* a out [aut] 
a Rat [iat] a calm [kam] 
9 nord [noit}* 2 law 


Instead of [Ff], [R] or [1s] is common. In the final part of a syllable, as in Vater or der, r may fade to 
something closely resembling [3]. 
* Note that the diphthongs are rendered in several ways in the different dialects. 
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0 so [zo] 


u Mutter [mutar]* 
u tun [tun] 


2a Knabe [knabo] 


au, au, au, 90 zaun 
[tsaun]®, etc. 

al, at, ai, aY, e1 fein 
[fam]*, ete. 

a1, 9Y, 9i Baume [boima]', etc. 


Gross Differences Among Analogous 
German and American 
English Sounds 


1. The American English voiceless 
plosives [p, t, k], when used initially in 
stressed syllables, are strongly aspirate— 
i.e., each is pronounced with a strong 
plosion or puff of air. The German ini- 
tial [p, t, k] are relatively unaspirate— 
i.e., there is little plosion. The English 
ear confuses these voiceless unaspirate 
sounds with the corresponding voiced 
unaspirate sounds [b, d, g]. Thus the 
German speaker’s rendition of pay re- 
sembles bay, team resembles deem, coat 
resembles goat, etc. Obviously, the 
German-speaking student must learn to 
speak initial [p, t, k] in stressed syllables 
with stronger plosion than that to which 
he is accustomed. 

2. American English [t, d, n] are 
alveolar—i.e., in producing them the 
tongue touches the alveolar ridge, some- 


*See Note 2 ante. 


DIPHTHONGS 


A up [ap] 


0, ou oration [o'reifan], road 
[roud] 

u put [put] 

u tool [tul] 

3 bird, E, S [bad] 

3 bird GA [bsd] 

® Cuba [kjuba] 

a mother GA [madz] 


er day [det] 
ou no [nou] 
au, au, au town [taun], etc. 


ai, at, ai fine [fam], etc. 


a, 21 boy [bor], ete. 
ju you [ju] 
1a ear, E, S [19] 
029 more, S [moo] 
for, alternate E, § [fa] 
va poor, E, S [pua] 
ea there, E, [Sea] 
wa fair, S [faa] 


what back of the upper teeth. German 
[t, d, n] are farther front and often 
dental—i.e., the tongue touches a point 
on the hard palate farther front than 
for the English sounds, often touching 
the teeth themselves. The German 
speaker should practice such words as 
the following to habituate himself in 
making the contact of the tongue on the 
alveolar ridge, not against the teeth: tea 
[ti]; tall [txt]; tale [tert]; tell [tet]; tattle 
[taet#]; tar E, S [ta:], GA [tar]; torn E, S 
[to:n}, GA [torn]; toll [tout]; took [tuk]; 
tool [tul]; turn E, [tan] GA [tn]; 
tired E, § [tarad], GA [tarrd}; tower E, 
S [tava], GA [taux]; toil [tort]; deed 
[did]; did [did]; date [deit]; debt [det); 
dank [dxnk); dark E, S [da:k}], GA 
[dark]; dormer E, S$ GA 
[dorma)}; dale [dert]; dull [dat]; do 
[du]; dirt E, S [{da:t], GA [dst]; dire E, 
S [data], GA [dar]; dower E, S [dav], 
GA [dauz]}; need [nid]; knit [nit}; nail 
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[neil]; met [net]; gnat [nxt]; gnarled 
E, S [na:td], GA [narld]; north E, § 
[no:0], GA [nor@]; nose [nouz]; nook 
[nuk]; noose [nus]; nine [natn]; now 
[nav]. 
3. The German / is front (often den- 
tal) or clear; even with back vowels it is 
clearer than American English 4. The 
general American / is dark, i.e. [f], in 
all positions, as in lean [tin], valley 
[vaeht], hill [hit], and the Southern and 
Eastern American | is dark with back 
vowels and finally, as in law [to], reel 
[rit]. The sound [t] is made with the tip 
-of the tongue touching the alveolar 
ridge. The following are good for prac- 
ticing [1]: low [fou], loom [tum], lord 
[tord, to:d], Lowell [toval], fall [fot], rill 
[rit], kneel [nit]. 
4. The sounds [e] and [o] are single 
sounds in German. In American Eng- 
lish they are, with rare exception in 
certain lightly stressed syllables, diph- 
thongs, viz., [er] and [ou]. The learner 
should practice such words as eight [ert], 
made [meid], train [trem], oak [ouk], 
approach [aprout{], comb [koum], etc. 
5. Certain German spellings, when 
encountered in English, may confuse the 
German who is attempting to speak 
English. Among these are the following: 
a. German w—pronounced [v] (in 
some dialects [f]). English [w] is a 
sound which begins with [u] and 
glides to the following vowel. The 
German learner may practice we 
[wi] by saying [u-i] and quickening 
it to [wi]. Likewise he can develop 
[u-if] into [wif], etc. The German 
speaker must be on guard con- 
tinually against pronouncing w as 
[v] in English. 

b. German v—pronounced (f]. The 
_ speaker should practice saying vale 
[vert], not [fert}®; vault [volt], not 


5In order to isolate the problems so that they can 
be dealt with one at a time, only the error immedi- 
ately under consideration appears in the transcrip- 
tion throughout the examples following; the remain- 
ing sounds of a given word are represented as if the 
learner had already mastered them. 


[folt]; vine [vain], not [farn], etc. 

c. German final b—pronounced [p]; 
final d—pronounced [t]; and final 
g—pronounced [c] after front vow- 
els, and [x] and [k] ({k] for stage 
and for some sections and indi- 
viduals) after back vowels. (In some 
dialects, intervocalic g is  pro- 
nounced [y].) Examples: crib [krib], 
not [krip]; fad [fed], not [fet]; 
drag [drxg], not [drac] or [drek]; 
wagon [wegen], not [wayan]; etc. 

d. German initial and medial s—pro- 
nounced [z]. Examples: sing [sin], 
not [z1n]; so [sou], not [zou]; say 
[ser], mot [zer]; erasing [i're1sin], 
not [i'reizm]; etc. 

e. German j—pronounced [j]. Exam- 
ples: just [dzast], not [jast]; jump 
[dzamp], not [jamp]; Jack 
not [jak]; etc. 


6. German uses (most noticeably in 
poetry and oratory) the glottal stop, [?], 
before a stressed syllable beginning with 
a vowel. The learner should omit it, or 
at least reduce its conspicuousness in 
English. Example, This evening [®ts 
ivanin]}, not [Sis ?ivanm]. 

7. German ng is pronounced only [n}, 
never [ng] as often in English. Examples: 
finger E, S [ftnge], GA [fingz], not 
[fra] or [fina]; linger E, S [linge], GA 
[tig], not or [tmz]; longer E, S 
GA [tanga], not [tone] or 
etc. 

With these facts as a leaping point, 
we can take up in more minute detail 
those sounds of English which offer 
problems to the German learner. 


II®—TEACHING ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS OF 
GERMAN DETAILED DIFFERENCES AMONG 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN SOUNDS 


A. Sounds of English Not in German 
A re-examination of the sound systems 


* Throughout Section II of this article the ref- 
erences to tension, pitch, duration, projection (see 
definition), and voicing are based on Mr. Cohen's 

observations of his pupils in the Hana Unger 
Speech Studio of New York City. 
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of English and German in I will reveal 
that certain English sounds do not ap- 
pear in German at all. These exclusively 
English sounds are listed below, to- 
gether with a number of the English 
sounds already mentioned which have 
German analogs not closely resembling 
the corresponding English sounds. The 
substitutions which the German speaker 
will at first almost inevitably make for 
these various sounds are discussed in the 
paragraphs immediately following the 
list. 
Vowels 
[z, D, A, 3, 3, 2] 
Diphthongs 
ou, ju, 19, 22, €3, 09, 39, ua] 


Consonants 
ft, r, 4, 9, 3, w, 


1. There is no [2] in German. The 
common substitution for [x] is [e]; it is 
difficult for the German to distinguish 
between medicine and Madison. The 
learner must drop the tongue somewhat 
lower for [zx] than for [e], so as to break 
the contact of the sides of the tongue 
with the upper teeth. If he knows 
French, he may accept the vowel of pére, 
frére, mére, etc. (despite the fact that it 
belongs to the French [e]—phoneme), as 
being a close approximation of English 
[x]. A valuable sort of drill consists of 
pairing words which are similar except 
for [e] and [x] and pronouncing them 
so as to distinguish them accurately. 
Examples: 

met [met]—mat [mzt] 

pet [pet]—pat [pet] 

pen [pen]—pan [pen] 

send [send]—sand [send] 

betting [betin]—batting [bxtin] 

led [led]—lad [led] 

Occasionally [a] appears as a substitute 
for [a], especially where the English 
spelling or the analogous German word 
suggests it. That is a good example; both 
the spelling and the analogous dass sug- 
gest [dat] to the German speaker. 


2. The sound [a] ordinarily occurs in 
both English and German only in the 
diphthongs [a1] and [av] as in ice [ats], 
eis [ais] and out [aut], aus [aus]. How- 
ever, in English it occurs in isolation as 
a substitute for [at] in substandard 
Southern speech, as in the incorrect [a] 
for J [at], and as an alternate for [a] in 
words spelled with ar in Eastern speech, 
such as in car [ka:], park [pa:k], etc. In 
the instance of the New England pro- 
nunciation, the German speaker substi- 
tutes [a], which is, of course, a correct 
alternate pronunciation, He may, then, 
reasonably be permitted to go on saying 
[ka:], [pa:k], etc., or he may front the 
tongue and produce [a]. But in any case, 
it will be well for him to learn to use 
[a] in diphthongs, so as to be able to 
say I [a1], owl [aul], etc., instead of the 
less common far] and [aul]. 

3. The sound [a] does not occur in 
German. Various substitutes are used: in 
truck [trak], [a] may appear, producing 
[trak]; in up [ap], [u] may appear, pro- 
ducing [up]; in jump [dzamp] and just 
[dzast], [vu] may appear, producing 
[dgump] and [dgust]. The American 
sound [a] is very nearly a central sound, 
the tongue being placed only slightly 
lower and farther back than for [9}.’ 
Examples for drill: duck [dak], not 
[dak]; such [satf], not [satf] or [sutf]; 
but [bat], not [bat]. 

4. The sound [pv], used alternatively 
with [a] in Eastern American in words 
like hot [hvt, hat], does not occur in 
German. For [pv], the German speaker 
substitutes either German [9] or [a]. 
When [a] is used, it may reasonably be 


let alone. However, if the teacher or - 


pupil particularly desires [pn], the pupil 
will have to learn it. It is made with the 
tongue ordinarily higher and always 
farther back than for [a]. It is, more- 
over, a brief, lax sound, as compared 
with [9], which it otherwise resembles 


‘For British [a] the tongue is much lower and 
farther back, not far from the position for [qa]. 
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considerably. Examples for drill, con- 
trasting [p] with both [a] and [9]: 
calm [ka:m]—cot, E [kot, kat]—caught 
[kot] 

hearty, S [ha:ts]—hot, E [hot, hat]— 

haughty [hott] 

not, GA, [nat]—not, E [nvt, nat]— 

naught [not] 

5. As earlier noted, the diphthong 
[er] does not occur in German, and the 
German speaker substitutes the conti- 
nental pure vowel [e]. The speaker 
should practice word lists such as are 
given in L. 

6. As stated in I, the diphthong [ou] 
likewise does not occur in German. The 
German speaker substitutes the conti- 
nental pure [o]. Practice on words like 
those given in I is indicated. 

Note. In teaching English diphthongs to 
the speaker of German, great care must be 
exercised (1) that the secondary element [1] 
does not become the German vowel [i], (2) 
that the secondary element [u] does not be- 
come the German vowel [u], and, (3) that all 
secondary elements never become independ- 
ent vowels, but acquire instead the vanishing 
quality characteristic of those English diph- 
thongs which are stressed on the first diph- 
thongal element, viz., [e1, a1, au, 31). 


7. None of the universally used 
American 1's, viz., [r, 1, ©], nor the GA 
[3, a], nor the related S, E [3], occurs 
in German. The German r is basically 
either the tongue-point trill, [i], or the 
uvular trill, [rR], as in reden [fedn] or 
[Redn]. The uvular trill often weakens 
to the uvular scrape, [«], as in wer 
[ves], or, in final positions, even fades 
toward [a], as in wer [vea]. The General 
American r, except where the fricative 
' [a] occurs after plosives, as in drive 
[diarv], is the frictionless [r] wherever 
it appears in the spelling; the Southern 
and Eastern American r is like the Gen- 
eral American except in final and pre- 
consonantal positions, where it is either 
silent, as in jar [dza:] and card [ka:d], 
or pronounced [9], as in poor [pua] and 


hours [avaz]; the Eastern intervocalic r 
is often [c], as in fury [fjuer]. The fric- 
tionless [r] is made by most speakers by 
pointing the tip of the tongue upward 
and backward toward the center of the 
roof of the mouth; by some speakers by 
placing the tip of the tongue behind the 
lower teeth and arching the blade of 
the tongue toward the center of the roof 
of the mouth. There must be no vibra- 
tion (trilling) of-either the tip of the 
tongue or of the uvula. The tongue 
must not touch the hard palate. The 
learner should practice words like reel 
[rit], roll [rout], rail [rert], fret [fret], 
pray [pret], rob [rab, rob], raw [r9}, 
probe [proub], rook [ruk], prove [pruv]. 

The fricative [1] is made with the 
tongue closer to the hard palate than 
for the frictionless [r], but the learner 
need make no particular effort to make 
the adjustment, since it usually happens 
automatically when r follows a plosive, 
as in try [tsar], dry [daar], cry [kzar], 
grind [giaind], bride [baaid], pride 
[paaid]. 

Intervocalic r is the frictionless [r] in 
all American dialects, except alternately 
in Eastern, where it is [rc], the one-tap 
trill, made by vibrating the tongue 
against the palate for a single stroke. 
Examples: very [veri, vert], far away 
[far awe1, far awer], etc. 

For the General American dialect, the 
student can develop with only minor 
modification (slight lowering and back- 
ing) the frictionless [r], already learned, 
into the unstressed sound [2], for words 
ending in vowel plus r, like mortar 
[morta], mother [madz], fakir [ferka], 
labor [letba], nature [nert{a], martyr 
[marta]. 

For the Eastern and Southern dialect, 
[2], which the German speaker already 
knows in such words as bitte [bita}, 
Stimme [f{trma], serves in final unstressed 
syllables spelled with vowel plus r, as 
well as for r in stressed syllables after all 
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vowels except [3], [a] and sometimes [5]. 
Examples: tartar [ta:ta], tapir [terpo], 
sister [sista], odor [ouda], murmur 
[m3:ma], Satyr [serta], fear [fia], there 
[Sea], pear [pxo, pea], door [doa, doa, 
do:], pure [pjua], fire [fara], flour [flava], 
etc, 

By lengthening and centralizing the 
frictionless [r], the student can achieve 
a very satisfactory GA [3] for use in 
heard [hsd,] murmur [msma2], turn 
[tsn], etc. The tongue is mid-central and 
(for most speakers) retroflex. 

The [3] does not occur in German. 
For the Southern and Eastern dialects, 
the tongue position of the frictionless 
[r], omitting the pointing upward and 
backward (retroflection) will give a satis- 
factory [3] for such words as:_bird [b3:d], 
murmur [m3:ma], turn [t3:n], etc. The 
tongue is mid-central. For the Eastern 
[3], the lips are unround; for the South- 
ern [3], the lips are half-round. Common 
substitutions for the E, S [3] are the [9] 
of Kénig [kgéni¢] or a member of the 
[e] phoneme most nearly approximated 
in English by the principal vowel in 
there, E, S [Sea]; GA [Ser]. Thus, E, $ 
bird [b3:d] may be pronounced [b¢d] 
or [be:d]. 

For the General American [3] as in 
bird [bxd] the usual substitution is [ef] 
or [eR] or, as explained in I, [ex] or 
even [ea]. Thus bird may be heard as 
[bed], [berd], [bexd], or possibly [bead]. 
The likelihood of the occurrence of 
these substitutions in general American 
is indicated by the order of the tran- 
scriptions in the previous sentence. 

Examples for drill: burn [b3:n] or 
[ben], not [bgén], [bern], etc.; heard 
[h3:d] or [hed], not [h¢d], [herd], etc.; 
curl [k3:1] or [ks1], not [k@l], [kerl], etc. 

8. The sound [8] does not occur in 
German. The German speaker substi- 
tutes either [z] or [d]. The more edu- 
cated speakers lean toward [z], which, 
being a fricative continuant, in some 
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degree suggests the fricative continuant 
[3] to the ear; the less educated speakers 
tend to use [d], which has a closely re- 
lated tongue position. Both types of 
speakers must learn the rather delicate 
adjustment required to place the tongue 
in very light contact with the inner 
surface of the tips of the upper front 
teeth, in order that the air may be con- 
stricted as it passes through the in- 
terstices between the teeth and tongue, 
so as to produce the characteristic buzz- 
ing voiced fricative continuant sound 
[3]. This sound is often called inter- 
dental, and it may indeed be made by 
thrusting the tongue between the upper 
and lower teeth. But the interdental 
position is awkward and conspicuous, 
and by no means necessary; the post- 
dental position just described is prefer- 
able. Examples for practice: this [ts], 
that [Sztl, these [Siz], those [Sovz], 
rhythm [ridam], with etc. 

g. The substitution for [6] is either 
[s] or [t]. As suggested by the analogical 
use of [z] and [d] for [8], [s] tends to 
be the choice of the more educated, [t] 
of the less educated. The formation of 
[8] is identical with that of [8], except 
that the vocal bands are quiescent, al- 
lowing the sound to remain unvoiced. 
Practice thing [Om], throw [6rov}, 
thought [st], with [w18], etc. 

10. The sound [z] does not occur in 
German. However, its use is common 
in loan words from French. It is various- 
ly made by the German speaker of Eng- 
lish in accord with the normal German 
tendency of partially unvoicing a voiced 
sibilant in medial positions. In final 
positions, the German [f] is always sub- 
stituted for [z], save where the French 
influence is so strong that the final sound 
of such a borrowed word as beige [bez] 
remains partially or fully voiced. Exam- 


* The word with tends to end with [8] when the 
following word begins with a voiced sound, but [6] 
when the following word begins with a voiceless 
sound. 
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ples for practice: leisure [lizz, liza] 
pleasure [pleza, pleza], azure [xzz, 
rouge [rug], seizure [siza, size], 
casual [kzzual]. 

11. The affricate [dz] does not occur 
in German, though its voiceless analog, 
[tf], does. The natural substitution is, 
accordingly, the German [tf]; less com- 
monly the German [f] appears. After a 
speaker has acquired spoken English, he 
may also substitute [z] for [dz]. The 
spelling of [dz] with j, as in just [dzast), 
may induce him to substitute the sound 
[j], producing [just], and for jump 
[dgamp], [jump], etc. Examples for prac- 
tice: gem [dzem]}, not [tfem]; Jim [dzm], 
not [tf{rm] or [jm]; jail [dzerl], not [tferl] 
or [jer]. 


B. Sounds of English for Which There 
Are Corresponding Sounds in German; 
Details of Difference 


1. The sound [i] in German is tenser 
in quality, higher in pitch, and slightly 
shorter in duration than the [i] of Eng- 
lish. The tension can be detected by 
palpation of the throat, tongue and lip 
muscles, The vertical, as well as the hori- 
zontal aperture of the mouth is open a 
little less than for English [i]. 

2. The sound [1] in German is tenser 
in quality, higher in pitch, and the min- 
utest trifle longer in duration than in 
English. The arch of the tongue is 
higher than for English [1], being some- 
where between the positions of [1] and 
[i]. The extra tension ‘can be detected 
in the throat, lip and front tongue mus- 
cles. The arch of the tongue is almost 
imperceptibly lower as well as slightly 
more withdrawn from the lower teeth 
than for English [1]. 

3- The sound [e] in German is tenser 
in quality and higher in pitch than it is 
in English. The extra tension in the lip, 
tongue and throat muscles can be de- 
tected by palpation. The front of the 
tongue is slightly higher, and the verti- 
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cal aperture of the mouth is a trifle less 
open than for English [e]. It is impor- 
tant to re-emphasize that [e] is a single 
vowel, and will be an imperfect substi- 
tute for English [et]. 

4. The sound [e]-in German is very 
lax in quality and considerably longer 
in duration than it is in English. It is 
characterized by a considerably larger 
vertical aperture of the mouth, a lower 
tongue arch, and less tension in the 
muscles of the throat, tongue and lip. 
Also, its duration is, with certain excep- 
tions, especially in unstressed syllables, 
as in erbitten, erkennen, etc., longer by 
at least one-third. 

5. The sound [u] in German is 
darker® and tenser in quality, higher in 
pitch, and shorter in duration than it is 
in English. It is characterized by much 
greater tension in the lip, throat, and 
tongue muscles, and the mouth is more 
roundly closed. Also, it is very weakly 
projected. 

6. The sound [vu] in German is slightly 
tenser in quality, slightly higher in 
pitch, and very slightly shorter in dura- 
tion than it is in English. It is charac- 
terized by more tension in the lip and 
throat muscles, the mouth is a little less 
roundly open, and the lower lip a little 
less rounded. 

7. The sound [o] in German is slightly 
tenser in quality, slightly higher in pitch, 
and very slightly shorter in duration 


*As the tension of the muscular surfaces of the 
resonating cavities is increased beyond that point 
which gives optimal tonal quality to a sound, the 
higher overtones are gradationally eliminated, giving 
the impoverished sound a darker or duller quality. 

% Projection is used here to mean that the — 
of voice is unhampered physically or acoustically, so 
that it is clear, distinct, pure, correct, unmodified by 
physical pressure or in any way deprived of its in- 
nate overtones. The tone quality is freely and bril- 
liantly heard without its optimal acoustic possibilities 
being marred by the withdrawal or elimination of its 
upper partials or overtones. 

4 This sound is variously made: in some of 
the German-Swiss region it is practically like our 
(u], but it runs the gamut of dialects through Austria 
and Germany, growing tenser in quality and higher 
in pitch and t placement until it becomes more 
like the German [u] than [vu]. 
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than it is in English.** It is characterized 
by somewhat more tense lip and tongue 
muscles, with the lips a trifle more 
closely rounded, and the tongue arch 
higher. It should be re-emphasized that 
[o] is a single sound, and not an ade- 
quate substitute for the diphthongal [ou] 
of English, as in boat [bout], etc. 

8. German [9] is characterized by 
slightly tensed lips in a loosely rounded 
horizontal ellipse, as compared with 
tensed lips in an enormously rounded 
vertical ellipse, and by the tongue arch 
being near the middle instead of near 
the back. An infrequent substitution for 
English [9] is the German [a]. A com- 
mon substitution is the German [)], 
which is somewhere between [a] and 
[2].28 Here we have not a phonemic dif- 
ference, as in the other back vowels 
cited above, but a different sound 
within the [9]-phoneme. The substitu- 
tion is made in spite of the fact that the 
German [9]-phoneme contains the sound 
substantially equivalent to the English 
[2] (compare German nord with English 
north), 

g. The.sound [a] in German is darker 
and tenser in quality, higher in pitch, 
and shorter or longer in duration than 
in English.** It is characterized by tenser 
tongue, lip and throat muscles, a smaller 
vertical aperture of the mouth, and a 
higher or very slightly lower tongue arch. 


Note. The English vowel sounds [ul], [5], 
and [a], when acquired by the learner, par- 
ticularly in the East, are usually made very 
far back in the throat, In teaching, extra 
care should therefore be taken that these 
sounds, either as pure vowels or as elements 
of diphthongs, are adequately projected.'® 


“In some dialects it is made far more tensely, and 
in others far less tensely than English [o}. 

It is the vowel in Gott, Sport, Tochter, and even 
in the adopted Middle English word “Sport” the 
vowel has only semblance to the vowels in the other 
two words, which, of course, are German throughout. 

“ There are two [a]’s in German, with a quanti- 
tative, rather than a qualitative, difference; cf. Wand, 
containing an [a] which some authorities call “short,” 
and lachen, containing an [a] described as long. 

*See footnote 10 defining “projection.” 


10. The diphthong [o1] in German is 
tenser in quality, higher in pitch, and 
slightly shorter in duration than it is 
in English. It takes several forms, as 
shown in I, but very commonly consists 
of the two German vowels [5] and [r]. 

The diphthong [av] in German is 
tenser in quality, higher in pitch, and 
slightly longer in duration than it is in 
English. It has several forms, as shown 
in I, but very commonly consists of the 
two German vowels [a] and [u]. As sug- 
gested earlier, it will be best for the 
learner to adopt the combination [au] 
for English use, and to practice such 
words as out [aut], down [daun], loud 
[laud]. 

The diphthong [at] in German is 


_tenser in quality, higher in pitch, and 


slightly shorter in duration than it is 
in English. It is variously composed, as 
shown in I. A frequently found com- 
bination is the two German vowels [a] 
and [i]. Occasionally, the German vowel 
[a] is substituted for the diphthong [a1]. 
In such cases, it is longer in duration 
than the diphthong itself. The form [a1] 
is arbitrarily chosen here as probably 
the most frequently used form of the 
English diphthong. (See discussion of [a] 
ante.) Examples for drill: island [astond}, 
not [aitand]; crime [krarm], not [kraim]; 
stride [straid], not [straid]; bright [brat], 
not [brait]. 

11. The sound [b] in German is con- 
siderably unvoiced in initial and medial 
positions. The difference in the German 
sound results largely from the fact that 
the compressed voiced breath is neither 
adequate nor held sufficiently for the 
duration of the sound, the lips are not 
pressed together firmly enough, and the 
plosion is not made positive. The stu- 
dent must practice using fully voiced 
[b] in all positions, as in band [bend], 
rabble [rabat], rib [rib], etc. 

12. The sound [p] in German is, as 
indicated in I, made with less plosion 
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(aspiration) than in English. Initially 
and medially, it may be voiced a trifle, 
or at least may give the effect of voicing 
by reason of its lesser aspiration. The 
student should practice strongly aspi- 
rated [p], especially initially. Examples 
for drill; these pairs should be pro- 
nounced so as to produce strong con- 
trast between [p] and [b]: pail—bail 
[pert—bert], Poe—bow [povu—bov], pie— 
by [par—bal], etc. 

1g. The [m] in German is a little less 
projected (see definition) and the minut- 
est trifle shorter in duration than it is 
in English.** 

14. The substitution of [v] for [w] 
has been touched upon in I. It may be 
added that when the German has ac- 
quired English he will also substitute 
[w] for [m]. To acquire [m], sometimes 
interpreted as [hw], the student should 
practice such words as why [mat], where 
[mer, mea], when [men], etc. Contrast 
which [mitf], witch [wit{]; wheel [mil], 
weal [wit]; what [mat], Watt [wat]; etc. 

15. The German [f] is voiced just a 
little in initial and medial positions; in 
final positions, it is made with too much 
friction to pass well for English [f], often 
acquiring a hissing quality. The student 
should practice completely voiceless [f] 
in fine [fam], fowl [faut], offing [ofr], 
lift [lift], etc. 

16, The German [d] is partially un- 
voiced in initial and medial positions, 
voiceless in final positions. The differ- 
ence in the German sound results largely 
from the fact that the voiced breath is 
neither adequate nor held sufficiently 
for the duration of the sound, and the 
tip of the tongue is placed weakly and 
indefinitely against the hard palate and 


% The fact is that [n], [m], [yn] in German are less 
projected than in English because of the tendency of 
the German language to emphasize their lower har- 
monics, whereas the true nature of English nasal 
continuants requires emphasis of their higher over- 
tones. This difference may be detected, especially in 
the sound of [n], when a German pronounces the 
word meins and an American, the word mince. 


teeth instead of firmly on the palate 
immediately back of the teeth. The stu- 
dent should practice the completely 
voiced [d] in deal [dit], reading [ridin], 
seed [sid], etc. 

17. The sound [t] in German is, as 
noted earlier, made with less plosion 
than in English: initially and medially, 
it is very slightly voiced. The differ- 
ence in the German sound results large- 
ly from the fact that the tip of the 
tongue is not, as in English, pointed and 
pressed firmly against the hard palate 
immediately back of the teeth, “snapped” 
back and down, and released with dry 
plosion. Instead, it is articulated in a 
lax fashion, with indefinite tongue con- 
tact. 

The German speaker sometimes sub- 
stitutes [ts] for English [t] in initial posi- 
tions. The explanation for this seems to 
lie in the fact that the German z has 
this pronunciation in certain positions, 
and its frequent occurrence in words 
cognate in German and English, such 
as zehn and ten, may be the direct cause 
of this substitution, Examples: ten [ten], 
not [tsen]; toll [tout], not [tsout]; time 
[tarm], not [tsarm]; etc. 

18. The sound [n] in German is 
acoustically a little less projected (see 
definition) and a trifle shorter in dura- 
tion than in English. 

19. The substitution for the initial 
English [r] is, as indicated earlier, [f] or 
[R] or [«]. Infrequently, and only after 
the German user of [Rr] has acquired 
spoken English, he will substitute [w] 
for [r], since there is a [w]-like com- 
ponent in the lip position of [R]. 

20. In German [z] is more sibilant in 
quality, lower in frequency, and longer 
in duration than it is in English. Ini- 
tially and medially, it is partially un- 
voiced, as in the case of [b] and [d]. The 
difference in the German sound results 
largely from the fact that the voiced 
breath is neither adequate nor held 
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sufficiently for the duration of the sound, 
the tip of the tongue is neither raised 
nor pointed enough, and the time- 
pattern is much too long. 

21. The sound [s] in German is very 
much more sibilant in quality, lower in 
frequency, and very much longer in 
duration than it is in English. Since s 
is pronounced [z] in German in initial 
and medial positions, the German sub- 
stitutes [z] for [s] in these positions. The 
student should practice pairs of words 
like the following, carefully contrasting 
initial [s] and [z]: seal [sit], zeal [zit]; 
sack [sek], Zack [zek]; sown [soun], zone 
[zoun]. Since initial ¢ in borrowed words 
is pronounced [ts] in German, as in 
Citron [tsttron], Cicada [tstkada], etc., 
the sound [ts] is sometimes substituted 
where [s] is spelled with initial ¢ in Eng- 
lish, as in city, producing [tstt1]. The 
student should practice using [s] only 
in such words as cell [sel], not [tset]; 
ceiling [sili], not [tsilm]; etc." 

22. The sound [f{] in German is very 
much more sibilant in quality, lower in 
frequency, and very, very much longer 
in duration than it is in English, The 
difference in the foreign sound results 
largely from the fact that the lips are 
protruded farther than in English, and 
the blade of the tongue is not raised so 
high. 

23. The sound [tf] in German is more 
sibilant in quality, lower in frequency, 
and longer in duration than it is in 
English. In all positions, the German 
[f] is often substituted for [tf], despite 
the fact that [tf] is common in the 
German language, as in platchern 
[ploetfarn], Klatsch [klatf]. The student 
should practice [t{] in such words as 
chief [tfif], chimes [tfarmz], such [satf], 
etc. 

" The fact is that [n], [m], [yn] in German are less 
the German [s] and [z] can readily be accepted for 
most purposes without much, or any, modification, 
it is nevertheless advisable that the frequencies be 


raised so that the danger of an effect lisping is 
materially lessened or entirely avoided. 


24. The sound [j] in German is a little 
less voiced and a little shorter in dura- 
tion than it is in English. 

25. The sound [h] in German is a little 
less aspirate in quality than it is in 
English. 

26. The sound [g] in German is min- 
utely unvoiced in initial and medial 
positions; cf. [b], [d], and [g]. The dif- 
ference in the foreign sound results 
largely from the fact that the voiced 
breath is neither adequate nor held 
sufficiently for the duration of the sound. 
Examples for practice, to be pronounced 
with complete voicing of [b, d, g]}: bay 
[bet], abbey [xbr], day [der], adding 
[din], gay [ger], haggle [hagal}. 

27. The sound [k] in German is, as 
explained earlier, made with less plosion 
than in English; initially and medially, 
it is voiced very slightly. Examples for 
practice, to be pronounced with com- 
pletely unvoiced [k]: key [ki], trickle 
[trrkat]. 

28. Of the nasal continuants, the 
sound [n] in German is closest to its 
English analog, being to a minute degree 
less projected (see definition) and almost 
imperceptibly shorter in duration than 
it is in English.* 

Note. When the student has acquired 
spoken English, his tendency will be to add 
[a] to words ending in [b], [v], [8], [4], 
{z], [x]. [ag], and [g]—a fault which is not too 
easily corrected. He should practice imploded 
[b, d, g] (i-e., [b, d, g] made without breaking 
contact of lips or tongue and thus without 
final plosion) in such words as tub [tab], 
cab [kxb], flag [flag], and should pronounce 
without a succeeding [3] the final consonants 
of words like the following: thus, leave [liv], 
not [liva]; breathe [bri], not [brida}; ease 
[iz], not [iza], bridge [bridz}, not [bridza). 
theless many Germans do “click” the [ny] in English, 
either because of Slavic influence or because English 
spelling allows different pronunciations of the same 
letters, as in singer and finger, and confuses the Ger- 
mans when they hear the latter pronounced [fingz, 


finga} but yet are not allowed to do the same with 
singer. In teaching, however, this error is easily cor- 
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III—TEACHING GERMAN TO SPEAKERS 
OF ENGLISH 


An examination of I and II will yield 
many suggestions to the speaker of Eng- 
lish who wishes to learn German. How- 
ever, there are certain German sounds 
which do not occur in English and 
which, therefore, demand specific treat- 
ment here. An examination of the 
parallel columns of paired English and 
German sounds in I will show that the 
totally non-English sounds—that is, the 
sounds which do not, like [p, t, k, e, 0], 
etc., have English analogs—are as follows: 

German Sounds Not in English 
Vowels 
y, Y, 
Consonants 
B, ®, ¢ x, R, F 

Since [B], [©], [y], and [F] occur only 
in dialectal German, space for describ- 
ing them need not be taken here. There 
remain [c], [x], [R], and [v]. 

1. As noted in I, [¢] actually occurs 
in English; but since in English it is a 
part of the [h]-phoneme, not a separate 
phoneme as in German, it is not recog- 
nized by the speaker of English when 
he encounters it in German. The most 
economical way of learning [¢] is to pro- 
nounce English words containing it and 
then adapt the sound to German words. 
Such English words are: hue [cu], huge 
[cudz], and human [cuman].’® From 
these a correct pronunciation of the 
German word ich may be evolved as 
follows: 

a. Pronounce, e.g., hue [cu], making 
sure that the initial part of the 
word is pronounced with sufficient 
force and aspiration to produce a 
prominent [c]. 

b. Place the sound [1] before the same 
word and pronounce the combina- 
tion thus: [1-¢u]. 

are spoked! with tension and 


breath on the initial portion, Otherwise they may be 
pronounced [hju], [hjudz], [hjmgn). 


c. Omit the sound [u] from the com- 
bination above and pronounce [Ic]. 

d. Apply the sound thus learned to 
other German words, thus: mich 
[mic], dich [dic], sich [zg], wenig 
[venic], etc. 

2. The [x] may now be developed with 
ease from the [¢] because of the fortunate 
fact that the tongue shifts from the [¢]- 
position to the [x]-position automatically 
when a back vowel is substituted in a 
word containing a front vowel. 

a. Pronounce ich [ic]. (Restore it to 
mind by the sequence above, if 
necessary.) 

b. Substituting [a] for [1] and pro- 
nounce ich, ach thus: [1¢, ax]. 

c. Apply the newly learned sound to 
other pairs such as nicht, Nacht, 
[migt, naxt]; Licht, lacht  [lic¢t, 
laxt]. 

d. Apply the [x] in other German 
words, such as machen [maxan], 
Dach [dax], Bach [bax], Tag [tax], 
etc. 

For the record, it may be stated that 
to produce [c], the tip of the tongue 
presses against the inner surfaces of the 
lower teeth and the blade of the tongue 
arches toward the front part of the hard 
palate so that there is a horizontally 
wide, but vertically very small aperture 
between the tongue and the palate, 
through which the air passes under con- 
siderable pressure with a_ fricative, 
breathy sound. The nasal passage is, of 
course, closed by the soft palate, and 
the vocal bands are not vibrating. The 
sound [x] is made identically, except 
that the back of the tongue arches 
toward the soft palate to make a hori- 
zontally wide but vertically small aper- 
ture in the back of the mouth, corre- 
sponding to that in the front of. the 
mouth for 

3. The sound [r] has, unfortunately, 
only one analog in English, and that is 
scarcely a linguistic sound; it is the 


J 
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sound of snoring. Moreover, the snoring 
sound is made with the inspired breath, 
whereas [R] is made with the expired 
or exhaled breath, But the vibrator is 
in each case the same, viz., the pendu- 
lous, fleshy central tip of the soft palate 
called the uvula. (Hence [R] is called 
the uvular r.) Some students find it pos- 
sible to make a beginning toward pro- 
ducing [Rr] by first inducing the uvula 
to vibrate in a snoring sound and then 
reversing the direction of the breath 
stream, while continuing a _ similar 
uvular vibration. Once the student be- 
comes able to make the sound inde- 
pendently, he can apply it to German 
words such as reden [Redan], rot [Rot], 
der [der], etc. As has been suggested, 
the so-called uvular scrape, [xs], is often 
used instead of [Rr]. With this pronun- 
ciation, the words above would appear 
as [sedan], [wot], [des]. And in final 
positions the [R] or [s] may fade to 
something nearly approximating [9], so 
that der may appear as something very 
close to [dea]. 

Most students who have difficulty with 
[R] are inclined to substitute the tongue- 
point trill, [f], for it. Fortunately [F] is 
a perfectly acceptable member of the 
German [r]-phoneme, since it is the 
standard r in the speech of many parts 
of Germany, as well as in stage German. 
Since it can be assumed that nearly every 
speaker of English can make [fF] without 
difficulty, there will be no need to take 
space to explain its formation here. 

4- The [v], or lax v, presents little 
difficulty. It is like the ordinary labio- 
dental [v] except that the lower lip does 
not make firm contact with the upper 
teeth, but rather, makes a weak gesture 
toward establishing contact without 
actually touching the teeth, or touching 
them only very lightly. The sound [v] 
occurs only after [k] and [f], as in Quelle 
[kvelo], schwartz [{varts], etc. 

5. The German vowels not in English 


are all rounded front vowels, formed in 
a way foreign to the English language 
and consequently puzzling to the Eng- 
lish speaker. Luckily each of these vow- 
els is based on an analogous unround 
front vowel which is found in English 
and which is therefore perfectly familiar 
to the speaker. These analogs may be 
paired as follows: 


y 
I Y 
e ¢ 
€ ce 


Each rounded vowel may be made 
simply by rounding the lips and attempt- 
ing to pronounce the analogous un- 
round sound, without compensating in 
any way for the handicap of the rounded 
lip position. Thus [y] is merely [i] 
spoken with the lips rounded. Obvious- 
ly, it has a different tone quality by 
reason of the rounding; [Y] is [1] spoken 
with lips rounded; [¢] is [e] spoken with 
lips rounded. [ce] is [e] spoken with lips 
rounded. In each case, the lip rounding 
adds a_ characteristic difference of 
quality. 

The learner needs by all means to 
hear these sounds spoken by a German 
or by a teacher who can make them 
perfectly. But having heard them, he 
can facilitate his own speed and perfec- 
tion of acquiring them by following the 
suggestions above. 

Practice lists 

[y]:—kiihl [kyl], fiihlen [fylon], miide 
[myda], tiber [ybat], griin [gtyn], miihe 
[mya],?° etc. 

[Y]:—Hiitte [hYta], [Ypic], 
misgiinstig [misgYnsti¢], miissen [mYsan}, 
Miiller miindlich [mYntlic], 
etc. 

[¢]:—mégen [m¢goen], héren [h¢ian]}, 
Vogel [f¢gal], Kénig [kgnic],** etc. 


* Frequently, particularly in proper names, @ is 
written we. 

* Frequently, especially in proper names, 6 is 
written oe. 
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[ce]:—6ffentlich [oefantlig], pldtzlich 
[pleetslic], Loffel [loefal], zwolf [tsveelf], 
etc. 

6. It has already been pointed out 
that German [e] and [o] are single vow- 
els and not the diphthongal [et] and 
[ou]; that German [I] tends to be clear 
or front; that German initial [p, t, k] 
are less aspirated than English [p, t, k]; 
that German [t, d, n] are more nearly 
dental than English [t, d, n]; that Ger- 
man orthographic final [b, d, g] are un- 
voiced to [p, t, ¢-k]; and that German 
initial and medial s (but not ss) is pro- 
nounced [z]. 

7. It remains to be mentioned that 
from the standpoint of the English- 


speaking learner there are a few idiosyn- 
cracies of German spelling likely to be 
confusing. 

a. The English speaker must resolute- 
ly pronounce German z as [ts]. 
Thus, Zahn [tsan], Zimmer [tstmar], 
zu [tsu], Zucker [tsukar], etc. 

b. Having learned that German z is 
pronounced [ts], the student must 
take care not to pronounce initial 
German s as [ts]. Thus sein [zat], 
not [tsar]. Likewise See {ze}, 
Sommer [zomar}, etc. 

c. Orthographic ng is never [ng] in 
German. Thus, Finger [far], not 
Likewise fangen [fanan], 
Zeitungen [tsaitunan], etc. 


THE PERILS OF RHETORICAL CRITICISM 


LOREN D. REID 
University of Missouri 


HE last twenty years have noted sev- 

eral events of importance to those in- 
terested in the study of public address. 
The year 1925 saw the publication of the 
Studies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking 
in Honor of James A. Winans; 1928 saw 
the first doctorates in rhetoric and public 
speaking, the beginning of a group of 
studies which by 1943 had reached a total 
of more than fifty, awarded by eight dif- 
ferent graduate schools; 1939 saw the 
publication of Thonssen and Fatherson’s 
Bibliography of Speech Education, with 
its more than 200 pages of entries in 
rhetoric and public speaking. Last year 
brought A History and Criticism of 
American Public Address, with its studies 
of the speech backgrounds of the Colo- 
nial, Early National, and Later National 
periods; of special topics like the teach- 
ing of rhetoric and the speaking of 


1 Columbia, Cornell, Iowa, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Michigan, Northwestern, Southern California, 
Wisconsin. (From data reported annually by Franklin 
D. Knower in Speech Monographs.) 


famous women and of twenty-eight out- 
standing American speakers.* The Octo- 
ber, 1943, issue of the QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL OF SPEECH, which announced and 
reviewed these two volumes, also con- 
tained articles on research in American 
public speaking by Dickey,’ Baird,* and 
Aly.* Committees on contemporary and 
on regional public address have already 
begun work. 

Perhaps now is a good time to look 
over what has been done, and to make 
certain observations, chiefly to draw from 
the practice of the last twenty years prin- 
ciples which may be useful during the 
next twenty. 

I 


Any concept of criticism is unfolded 


2? Two volumes (1943), published under the auspices 
of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH. 
Dallas C. Dickey, “What Directions Should Fu- 
ture Research in American Public Address Take?"’, pp. 


300-304. 
*A. Craig Baird, “Opportunities for Research in 
State and Sectional Public Speaking,” pp. 304-308. 
5 Bower Aly, “The History of American Public 


Address as a Research Field,” pp. 308-314. 
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by considering what it is not. For ex- 
ample: 

1. Rhetorical criticism® is not simply a 
discussion of the speaker's ideas. In its 
most elemental form this procedure is 
merely a summary: the speaker's first 
point was that Greek resistance delayed 
the advance of the Axis, his second point 
that the time saved made it possible to 
strengthen the British army. Such a dis- 
cussion is slightly more critical when the 
writer adds a few rhetorical labels: The 
speaker used “emotional appeal” in 
his conclusion when he pictured the 
wounded Evzone returning to the smok- 
ing ruins of his village. A still more use- 
ful variety of criticism results when the 
critic analyzes a series of speeches and 
ferrets out the assumptions and the prin- 
cipal lines of argument. Even then, how- 
ever, the critical task is incomplete. 

Although the reader needs to know 
what the speaker said, he really seeks a 
critical judgment about the ideas of the 
speech. The critic should study not alone 
the result of invention, but the inventive 
process; not alone the result of arrange- 
ment and composition, but the speaker 
at work: what Thomas Wolfe calls “the 
whole stroke, catch, flow, stop, and end- 
ing, the ten thousand fittings, changings, 
triumphs, and surrenders.” It is the job 
that Lowes undertook for Coleridge, and 
that DeVoto is undertaking for Mark 
Twain. It is shown, in briefer scale, in 
several instances in the History and Crit- 
icism: for example, Wallace's analysis* of 
the ideas of Booker T. Washington and 
his methods of adaptation to his audi- 
ences; Wiley’s study® of the composition 
of Lincoln's First Inaugural; Whan’s pic- 


* The term is used from habit; some prefer “oratori- 
cal criticism.” Either is liable to be misunderstood by 
students in other fields. For general use the more 
accurate (though longer) term, “criticism of public 
address” is no doubt the one which meets with the 
approval of most scholars. 

'The Story of @ Novel (New York and London, 
1936), p. 1. 

* Op. cit., I, 410 ff. 

Ibid., I, 866-869. 


ture’? of Douglas analyzing his Illinois 
audiences. A really thorough execution 
of this aspect of rhetorical criticism can 
be made only about a speaker who is 
interested both in the art and the prac- 
tice of oratory, who keeps copious jour- 
nals showing the development of his 
ideas, who saves all of the notes and 
preliminary drafts of his speeches, and 
who bequeaths to his rhetorical executors 
a super-Hyde Park library, containing 
the above plus a set of electrical tran- 
scriptions of all his speeches, 

2. Rhetorical criticism is not simply a 
narrative of the circumstances under 
which a speech is delivered, As a profes- 
sion we declare that the speech must be 
related to what we term “the speech 
situation.” This requirement of rhetori- 
cal criticism is apparently satisfied by 
writing an “historical background.” If, 
however, this introductory narrative is of 
the perfunctory sort readily gleaned from 
secondary sources, it serves no real critical 
function. Although it is helpful to be 
reminded of the dates of wars or the 
names of opposing candidates, such state- 
ments are only an approach to the analy- 
sis of the occasion, not the analysis itself. 

The kind of setting in which to place 
a speech might better be conceived of as 
a “rhetorical” rather than as an “histori- 
cal” background. After making a few 
general statements to refresh the memory 
of the reader about certain historical 
landmarks, the critic should develop de- 
tails which serve to interpret the circum- 
stances leading up to the detivery of the 
speech. These details are not likely to 
come from a college history textbook, 
but from letters, diaries, memoirs, and 
periodicals, and sometimes from special- 
ized monographs. 

To be specific, in analyzing the occa- 
sion of Churchill’s address to Congress 
on December 26, 1941, it is only a part 
of the problem to review the state of the 

Jbid., I, 807 ff. 
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war on that date. The critic should also. 


attempt to answer these questions: Why 
was Churchill invited to speak? when? 
and by whom? What was his prestige at 
that time? What information did he have 
about the American national temper? 
Did Churchill discuss with Roosevelt, 
or with others, what he might say to 
Congress? Do earlier drafts of his speech 
throw any light upon his thinking? What 
advance publicity was given to the 
speech? Who was in the audience? and 
so on. Not all the answers to these ques- 
tions may prove relevant, but most of 
them should reveal facts which would 
place the speech in its true setting. And 
such a treatment would take the research 
out of the dubious category of second- 
rate history and put it under the heading 
of first-rate criticism. 

3. Rhetorical criticism is not simply a 
classification or tabulation of rhetorical 
devices. The use of quantitative measure- 
ments has been tried, but generally aban- 
doned. As John W. Black points out 
briefly in his discussion of the sentence 
structure of Rufus Choate, tabulations 
do not describe style." Or, as Brigance 
suggests in his discussion of Jeremiah S. 
Black, the power of the speaker's argu- 
ments is not to be measured by the num- 
ber of spittoons the speaker fills during 
speech delivery.” 

Statistical methods may be of some as- 
sistance in measuring a speaker's influ- 
ence. The Whan study, previously cited, 
attempts to judge the comparative effec- 
tiveness of Lincoln and Douglas by a 
study of the election returns. Gleckler’s 
study of Willkie’s Presidential campaign 
speeches utilizes much poll information 
in search of an answer to the question 
of whether Willkie’s speaking cost him 

1 Ibid., I, 456. 

” Ibid., I, 462. Says the observer quoted: “A small 
and easily surmountable case takes two spittons; a 
good tough argument requires four; for a great feat 


of legal gymnastics he requires as many as nine suc- 
cessive spittoons.” 


the presidency.'* Radio indexes and pub- 
lic opinion polls will continue to be help. 
ful. The principal caution to be observed 
in using numerical devices is that no 
combination of tables, polls, or spittoons 
can tell the whole story about the effec- 
tiveness of a speech, though they may 
objectify certain aspects of the problem 
of criticism. 

4. Rhetorical criticism is not primarily 
an excursion into other fields of learning. 
The critic is easily tempted to abandon 
criticism and instead to produce treatises 
upon politics, religion, historical move- 
ments, military strategy, and what not. 
He begins with the honorable intention 
of giving the reader a background of 
eighteenth-century naval theory in order 
to support his analysis of a speech about 
a certain naval disaster, but before long 
he has out-Mahaned Mahan, and is of- 
fering, under the guise of background, a 
long discussion somewhat removed from 
the field of criticism. It is easy to move 
from rhetoric into another field. Aris- 
totle pointed out the danger: “People 
fail to notice that the more correctly 
they handle their particular subject the 
further they are getting away from pure 
rhetoric or dialectic.’"* 


II 


By now the first peril of rhetorical 
criticism has been pointed out: the strong 
possibility that the critic may produce 
something that is not criticism at all. 
This is the first and greatest peril. The 
minor perils are numerous; a few of 
them are worth noting for whatever light 
they may shed on the critical process. 

1. Choosing a subject for study. The 
problem of choosing a subject has already 
been authoritatively discussed, and need 
not be recapitulated here.** Generally 


%8 Marion Gleckler, The 1940 Campaign Speeches of 
Wendell Willkie (Syracuse, unpublished master’s 
thesis, 1949). 

™ Rhetoric, translated W. Rhys Roberts, 13582. 

% See the articles ref to in footnotes 3, 4, and 5. 
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speaking, the choices are as follows: 

a. Choose an eminent speaker. The 
advice is frequently given to “study the 
biggest man you can find” and make a 
more or less definitive criticism of his 
speechmaking, but as the field develops, 
this advice diminishes in practical useful- 
ness. A related possibility is to study 
some aspect of the speeches of an out- 
standing speaker: the History and Criti- 
cism suggests, among others, the legal 
addresses of Ingersoll, the occasional 
speaking of Black. Furthermore, there 
may be an excellent speaker who is not 
generally known—men who, like “Private 


John” Allen of Mississippi, wielded con- 


siderable influence in their regions while 
alive, but who, because they were not 
associated with great historical events, 
are easily forgotten. 

Conservative scholarly opinion gener- 
ally supports the advice to pick a big 
man. The sources of material about him 
are richer, and the investigator may 
adapt any of half a dozen patterns of 
study, already worked out, for the proper 
presentation of his data. Conservative 
scholarly opinion also advises that the 
big man be safely dead and buried, the 
principal reason being the prime neces- 
sity of critical perspective. The caution 
is especially observed in the writing of 
doctoral dissertations, though the writers 
of masters’ essays are allowed to browse 
at will in contemporary fields of material. 
Recently some dwellers in the lunatic 
fringe have begun to question the schol- 
arly prohibition upon contemporary 
speakers as sources of doctoral material. 
Historians are already writing about 
World War II, they point out, and biog- 
raphers are turning out volumes on con- 
temporary leaders. Although these works 
may contain some generalizations that 
will not be supported by later evidence, 
they will at least preserve a certain 


As Dickey suggests; op. cit., p. gor. 


amount of contemporary data which 
otherwise would be lost. The career of 
former senator James A. Reed is an in- 
stance in point. No doubt a few were 
dissuaded from studying this Missouri 
orator while he was alive. On Friday, 
September 8, 1944, he died. On Satur- 
day, September 9, according to the con- 
servative thinkers, he acquired a partial 
eligibility for scholarly investigation. Yet 
now the critics will have to dig out of 
his papers answers to many questions 
they could have asked him personally. 

b. Study the everyday speaking of some 
region. Anyone electing to study the 
speech of the man in the street is liable 
to meet the objection of some scholars 
that the only type of speechmaking worth 
studying is the speech of some literary 
or historical significance: Webster at 
Faneuil Hall, Wilson before Congress. 
How trivial these items seem: _ 

Deliberative: George Stinson’s speech at 
District No. 11 school house, opening his 
campaign (“Well, boys, we've got to get 
some efficiency in the sheriff's office . . .”). 

Forensic: The jury address of Attorney 
Tom LeBiquet, in the case of Hennessey v. 
Hamilton Motor Company (“Now as to the 
half-pound of emery dust which the said 
defendant is alleged to have put into the 
said plaintiff's crankcase . . .”). 

Occasional: The sermon of the Reverend 
Thomas Porter at the last rites of Harmon 
L (“Slick”) Morgan (“To be sure, there was 
some ways in which Harmon's life was not 
entirely exemplary . . .”).1* 

Yet scholars who look down at these 
examples might give much to know 
about the everyday speaking that went 
on in New Salem, Illinois, in the 1830's, 
in the hearing of young Abe Lincoln. 
Since it is difficult to know what in the 
contemporary speechmaking scene is 
worth preserving, the problem is to pre- 
dict what will be of scholarly usefulness 
years hence. 


Gathered from observations made in Clarke 
County, Iowa. 
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In short, so far as the problems of 
choosing a subject are concerned, once 
the investigator leaves the well-traveled 
road he must assume, in the military 
phrase, a certain amount of calculated 
risk. 

2. Use of speech texts. The only as- 
suredly accurate text is one taken from 
an electrical transcription and carefully 
checked with the original recording. A 
stenographic report is fair, but if it has 
been revised by the speaker or his editor, 
it has undergone an unknown amount of 
alteration.** Newspaper summaries are 
uneven in quality, At the worst, they 
have been written by a reporter who got 
his ideas second-hand; at the best, they 
are summaries of a press copy sent out 
in advance, though reporters sometimes 
sit attentively through long speeches. 

g. Use of various methods of support- 
ing a critical judgment. Eventually the 
critic makes a judgment about the ef- 
fectiveness of a speech. This judgment 
may be supported by at least three dif- 
ferent types of material: 

a. Testimony: comments of the hear- 
ers. Although every one who hears a 
speech is entitled to his opinion about 
it, the critic should not overlook the 
customary tests of authority: competence, 
honesty, lack of prejudice, propinquity. 
When John Finley says of Edwin Alder- 
man, “I am sure that Pericles would not 
have spoken with a more melodious 
voice,”?® or when Dean Briggs calls Presi- 
dent Eliot “the finest speaker I have ever 
heard,”*° or when Lord Brougham calls 
Charles Fox “the most accomplished de- 
bater that ever appeared upon the 
theatre of public affairs in any age of the 
world,’’2* criticism, like a free balloon, 


* This topic has been discussed previously by this 
writer, See “Factors Contributing to Inaccuracy in the 
Texts of Speeches,” in Papers in Rhetoric, edited by 
Donald C. Bryant (St. Louis, 1940), pp. 39-45- 

Quoted by Charles A. Fritz in A History and 
Criticism of American Public Address, I, 553. 

» Quoted by Louis M. Eich, ibid., II, 526. 

% Quoted by Loren D. Reid, Charles James Fox: 
A Study of an Eighteenth Century Parliamentary 


Speaker (lowa City, 1932), p. 98. 


has cut loose from terra firma. The com- 
ments are colorful, but must be—and 
usually are—balanced against more accu- 
rate judgments. 

b. Precept: accepted rhetorical prin- 
ciples. Many critics assume that if a 
speaker adheres to the precepts laid 
down by the great rhetoricians, chiefly 
Aristotle, he is an effective performer. 
Yet as the critic studies a speech text, 
glancing from the text to Aristotle and 
back ‘again, he should be aware of some 
of the objections to this procedure. One 
is the objection that Aristotelian rhetoric 
stresses persuasion rather than clear and 
accurate statement. The argument has 
too many implications to be discussed 
here; perhaps we need first a body of 
criticism employing the semantic refine- 
ments of rhetoric in order to illustrate 
concretely what the semanticists have in 
mind.** Another is that the Aristotelian 
classification of speeches is incomplete. 
Certainly one more suited to modern 
speech occasions is that suggested by Gil- 
man: deliberative, professional, social, 
ceremonial, and invective, each category 
having a number of subheadings.** An- 
other is that the classification of the 
methods of persuasion as ethical, logical, 
and pathetic leads to confused thinking. 
Baldwin anticipated this objection, in 
part, twenty years ago, when he wrote: 
“That the three are not mutually ex- 
clusive is evident and must have been 
deliberate. Aristotle is telling us that 
rhetoric as an art is to be approached 
from these three directions and in this 
order.”** The terms themselves are not 
too satisfactory. The term “pathetic 
proof” is awkward, especially when the 
critic speaks of “pathetic arguments” 
and “pathetic appeals.” Some writers in 


® See Elwood Murray, “The Semantics of Rhetoric,” 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SpEscH, XXX (February, 
1944), 31-41. 

% This classification originally appeared in Gilman, 
Aly, and Reid, A Course Book in Public Speaking 
(Columbia, Missouri, 1937), revised edition, pp. 23-25» 
but has since been further revised and mimeographed. 

* Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic (1924), p. 11. 
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the History and Criticism preferred 
“emotional appeals” or the equivalent.?* 
The term “ethical proof” is sometimes 
broadened to include not only the ways 
in which the speech itself persuades the 
listener to think well of the speaker, but 
also to embrace other sources of facts 
about his character and reputation.** 

Aristotelian rhetoric cannot be made 
to cover every aspect of all types of speak- 
ing. Some modern treatises are more 
helpful in presenting the principles of 
exposition. Adequate standards are still 
being developed for the criticism of 
humor. The Aristotelian ideals of de- 
liberative speaking do not seem to apply 
invariably to campaign speaking; here 
the goal is inoffensiveness of statement 
rather than persuasion or exact demon- 
stration.** Often the most “competent” 
speakers are defeated for office. In fact, 
we may be entering a new era in Ameri- 
can politics when the best way to be 
nominated may be to deny being a 
candidate, and the best way to be elected 
may be to make a small number of 
speeches. Moreover, students of discus- 
sion and of radio speaking are develop- 
ing new terminology and techniques not 
to be found in the Rhetoric. Finally, 
Aristotle's comments on style, delivery, 
types of logical arguments, and classi- 
fication of emotions are less useful than 
some of the terms, definitions, and classi- 
fications to be found in contemporary 
works, As these developments lead the 
critic away from Aristotle at many points, 
it is folly to think that the Rhetoric is 
the only book on the shelf. 

c. Comparison with other speeches. A 
point of view which the critic must keep 

* Bower Aly uses the term “emotional wed in 
The Rhetoric of Alexander Hamilton (1941), pp. $2, 
142, and elsewhere. 

* The term “rhetoric” itself needs some explana- 
tion and “rhetorical” is lily considered synony- 


mous with weeny aureate, flowery, bombas- 
tic.” (See Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms.) 


As one contemporary puts it: “The task of main- 


taining an adequately non-committal position while 
appearing to assume a definite position on each issue 
is an extremely difficult one.” 


in mind is that of asking what a better 
speaker might have done under the same 
circumstances, This comparison yields 
two sorts of observations: First, it sug- 
gests that some ideas might have been 
presented more effectively; second, it re- 
veals that some ideas, or some methods 
of treatment, might have been over- 
looked altogether. 

The use of comparison has probably 
not yet been adequately exploited by 
the rhetorician, though it is a common 
device of literary and dramatic critics. 
In a recent study the judgment is ex- 
pressed that Willkie’s use of repetition, 
humor, epigram, and imagery was only 
mediocre. The examples cited are reason- 
ably self-evident, but the conclusion 
seems even more forceful when com- 
parisons are made with touchstones from 
Roosevelt and Churchill.®* 

The general procedure, strikingly illus- 
trated by Matthew Arnold, demands a 
knowledge of what is undeniably good 
in the literature of public address. The 
approach seems especially meritorious 
in that it enables the critic to demon- 
strate pointedly excellences as well as 
shortcomings, particularly in relation to 
speech composition. Improperly used, it 
could become merely “the literary criti- 
cism of oratory” of the most subjective 
sort. Even when properly used, it de- 
mands verbatim accuracy of the texts 


* An illustration of repetition from Willkie: “And 
the victims of its failure are the very whom 
it professes to represent and champion. The little 
business men are victims because their chances are 
more restricted than ever before. The farmers are 
victims because many of them are forced to subsist 
on what is virtually a dole. . . .” Compare this use 
of repetition—the only one in his Acceptance Speech 
—with a quotation illustrating Roosevelt's use of 
repetition: “A nation intact, a nation at peace, a 
nation pros , a nation clear in its knowledge of 
what powers it has to serve its own citizens, a nation 
that is in a position . . ., a nation which has thus 

wed . . .”—Gleckler, op. cit., p. 187. (Italics are 
iss Gleckler’s.) 

This critic is audacious enough to rewrite some of 
the Willkie illustrations to show how they may be 
better adapted to a specific audience—a procedure 
which suggests that the critic himself may suggest 
improvements in order to validate a critical judgment. 
Obviously he does this gratuitously, as it is not a part 
of the function of criticism to rewrite speeches. 


| 
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being compared; and the problem of 
securing verbatim texts is a dismal busi- 
ness, 
Ill 

The conclusion is obvious: Rhetorical 
criticism is an exacting type of research. 
The critic must know what is commonly 
called rhetoric, but to know rhetoric is 
not enough, He must know historical 
methods, but to know historical methods 
is not enough. He must have infinite 
patience in the search for details, a pa- 
tience that Job might have envied. He 
must have the imagination to recreate 
events and movements long since passed 
into time. And he must take to heart 


his primary and inescapable responsi- 
bility as a critic: to interpret, to appraise, 
to evaluate; to say here the speaker 
missed, here he hit the mark; sometimes 
to speak with restraint when others ap- 
plaud, sometimes to bestow praise when 
others have passed by. The many perils 
of rhetorical criticism have not deterred 
scholars of the last twenty years from 
producing a highly respectable body of 
writing about speech making, but per- 
haps they explain why rhetorical criti- 
cism in America remained a neglected 
field for three-quarters of a century after 
Chauncey A. Goodrich plowed the open- 
ing furrow. 


BENJAMIN MORGAN PALMER, SOUTHERN DIVINE 


WAYNE C. EUBANK anp DALLAS C. DICKEY 
Louisiana State University 


N 1934, when the Editorial Board on 
The History and Criticism of Ameri- 
can Public Address was consulting his- 
torians and authorities in legal biography 
and homiletics on influential American 
speakers in their respective fields, the late 
William E. Dodd, once Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Chicago but at 
that time United States Ambassador to 
Germany, suggested the name of Benja- 
min Morgan Palmer, saying of him that 
he was “almost as influential in 1850 as 
Calhoun.”* 

In respect to chronology, this signifi- 
cant statement concerning Palmer is not 
quite accurate, for Calhoun had certainly 
reached his zenith of power by 1850 or 
earlier, whereas Palmer's influence was 
probably not great in 1850. His prestige 
really came to be felt a decade later, and 
thereafter his contributions to national 
thought continued until his death, more 
than sixty years after the passing of Cal- 


1 William E. Dodd to W. Norwood Brigance, from 
United States Embassy, Berlin, Germany, September 
24, 1934. 


houn. Nevertheless, Dodd's statement is 
highly significant, for Dodd was one of 
the few historians of his generation who 
sensed the influence of speechmaking on 
the flow of history. Furthermore, he had 
a thorough grasp of Southern history, 
not to say of American history as a whole, 
and of the role played by its spokesmen 
in the middle 1800's. 

Benjamin Morgan Palmer is a case in 
point. Although forgotten today—his very 
name being unknown to most historians 
—yet for half a century he was a spokes- 
man of positive influence, before the 
Civil War and on the issues that grew 
out of that war, 


I 


His long and dynamic life span is 
interesting biography. He was born Janu- 
ary 25, 1818, in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, the son of Edward Palmer, a dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian minister. At the 
age of twelve he became a student in the 
Walterboro Academy. Two years later, 
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in 1832, he went north to enroll in Am- 
herst College. The year 1832 was scarcely 
an auspicious one for a Southern boy to 
aspire to a New England education. Since 
1820 Southerners in the North had found 
themselves on the defensive. Now espe- 
cially, the Nullification conflict of 1832, 
in which South Carolina took the lead, 
placed Palmer and his Southern col- 
leagues at Amherst in an embarrassing, if 
not unhappy, environment. Later, Pal- 
mer stated the situation as follows: 


Five of the number hailed from Virginia, 
four from Georgia, and one poor speckled 
bird from South Carolina. . . . It was an 
uncanny time for Southern men to trim 
their sails for Northern seas. The Nullifica- 
tion storm had just burst over the country, 
and was not yet appeased. The abolition 
fanaticism was rising to the height of its 
frenzy. The elements of conflict were gather- 
ing in the theological world, which a little 
later resulted in the schism rending the Pres- 
byterian Church asunder.? 


In the classroom and on the campus, 
Palmer, then as always afterward, upheld 
the policies of the land of his birth, and 
this inevitably provoked frequent verbal 
assaults. The extent of his unhappiness 
in Abolitionist New England may be 
discerned from this statement, “I was 
baited until I was as cross as a brown 

As a culmination of the constant at- 
tack on his principles, came another difu- 
culty that complicated life at Amherst. 
Palmer was a member of the Athenian 
Literary Society, and members of this 
society were pledged to secrecy of all that 
took place in their meetings. One of the 
society practices was the reading by the 
secretary of anonymous papers dropped 
into a box at the door of the meeting 
hall, and on one occasion was read a pa- 
per containing some caustic but humor- 


* Quoted in Thomas Cary Johnson, Life and Letters 
of Benjamin Morgan Palmer (Richmond, Va., 1906), 


P- 3- 

*Stated by four unmarried Martin sisters, close 
friends of Palmer, at McPhersonville, South Carolina, 
in interview with Wayne C. Eubank, January 30, 1942. 


ous criticisms of the professors. Henry 
Ward Beecher, then also a student at 
Amherst and a member of the Athenian 
society, betrayed his fellow members by 
informing the faculty of the incident. At 
the next meeting a motion was submitted 
forbidding the continuance of anony- 
mous communications. Palmer moved 
that the motion be tabled indefinitely, 
and stated further that the only way the 
faculty could have known of the paper 
was through the treachery of some mem- 
ber. He furthermore announced his opin- 
ion that it was unworthy of the dignity 
of the professors to accept perjured tes- 
timony as evidence. 

Beecher, in turn, passed this incident 
on to the faculty, whereupon the profes- 
sors took action to discover the author 
of the critical essay. Their method was 
to force each student, one after another, 
to state his innocence. But some members 
of the society became indignant at being 
forced to breach their pledge of alle- 
giance to the society, and Palmer became 
their spokesman. When he reminded the 
faculty that he was honor bound to take 
no part in disclosing the affairs of the 
society, he was threatened with expul- 
sion. His reply was, “I will take expulsion 
at your hands rather than trample upon 
my sense of honor.” Because of his youth 
and display of ethics, and perhaps also 
because he was scholastically at the head 
of his class, the faculty did not dismiss 
him. But “owing to the irritation he had 
suffered at the hands of the critics of his 
state and section and to his dislike of the 
spirit of the college .. . he . . » deter- 
mined to leave the institution and return 
to his own people.”* His leaving was 
more than a physical departure. It was 
a mental and emotional separation; and 
66 years later when called on to furnish 
biographical data for the Sent edition of 


Johnson, Benjamin Morgan Palmer, 
- also Confederate Veteran ren (Nashville, 
X (August, 1902), 352. 
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Who's Who in America, he made no 
reference to having ever attended Am- 
herst. 

II 


Palmer's formal education, however, 
did not end with his year and a fraction 
in Amherst. In 1837, after a period of 
teaching in the village school at McPher- 
sonville, South Carolina, he entered the 
University of Georgia. Here, in the Phi 
Kappa Literary Society, he proved him- 
self to be a ready speaker; and, signifi- 
cantly, among the subjects he discussed 
were, “Is Nullification of an Unconstitu- 
tional Act of Congress by a State the 
Rightful Remedy?” and “Ought Slavery 
to Be Abolished in the United States?’ 

By the time of his graduation from 
the University of Georgia in 1838 he had 
turned from an irreligious state of mind 
and decided to follow the career of his 
father in the ministry. Consequently, he 
entered the Theological Seminary of Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, and completed 
his training there in 1841. 

His first charge was in Anderson, South 
Carolina. Late in 1841, he accepted the 
call of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Savannah, Georgia. Fifteen months later, 
in October, 1842, when only 25 years of 
age, he became the minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Columbia, capi- 
tal city of South Carolina. Here he re- 
mained for 13 years, until 1855, in the 
meantime declining numerous calls from 
other churches, both in the North and 
South. Among these were prominent 


Presbyterian churches in Baltimore, 
Charleston, Cincinnati, and Phila- 
delphia.® 


The most significant part of Palmer's 
pulpit career was still ahead, however. 
In 1856 he accepted the invitation of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New 


* Phi Kappa Society Minutes, Library, University of 
a, February 11, 1837; April 8, 1837. 
*Session Records of the Columbia Presbyterian 
Church, July 15, 1846 and January 31, 1852; Johnson, 
Benjamin Morgan Palmer, p. 147. 


Orleans, and on December 5, preached his 
“first sermon as Pastor-elect . . . to an 
overwhelming audience, not less than 
1,500 souls.”* Thus began one of the 
longest pulpit careers of American 
divines, surpassing even that of Beecher’s 
in Plymouth Church. It was divided into 
two periods, the first being brief in com- 
parison with the second. The Civil War, 
the capture of New Orleans, and a price 
having been placed upon Palmer's head 
by the Union Army explains the break. 
The first period began in 1856 and ended 
in 1862. The second began in 1865 and 
ended in 1g02 when Palmer, 84 years old 
and nearly blind, died as the result of in- 
juries sustained when struck by a street 
car, 
Ill 


Palmer—a profoundly religious man 
whose greatest spiritual services to man- 
kind were performed from his pulpits 
as minister to successive congregations— 
illustrates the position of the Southern 
minister preceding and for many years 
following the Civil War. He seldom dis- 
cussed politics from the pulpit, yet as he 
observed his native South Carolina move 
step by step from Nullification toward 
Secession and war in order to preserve 
rights that were considered no longer 
safe within the Union, in time he broke 
his custom of keeping politics out of the 
pulpit. His Thanksgiving sermon in No- 
vember, 1860, upon “Slavery a Divine 
Trust,” was an economic, social, and 
Biblical justification of slavery. The elec- 
tion of Lincoln he saw as the “triumph 
of a sectional majority” compelling the 
“doom of our once happy and united 
Confederacy.” Because Palmer saw slay- 
ery doomed within the Union, he de- 
clared that the South must rally to de- 
fend it for “four cardinal reasons, because 
of duty to ourselves, to our slaves, to the 


* Benjamin Morgan Palmer, Diary, December 5, 
1856, Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Caro- 
lina. 
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world, and to Almighty God.” All this 
Palmer conceived as a trust, which, he 
said, “we will discharge in the face of the 
worst peril. Though war be the aggrega- 
tion of all evils . . . we will not shrink 
from the baptism of fire.” 

Palmer set forth constructive proposals 
on what should be done. From his posi- 
tion as a radical Southerner, he declared: 


Let all the Southern States in solemn council 
assembled, reclaim the powers they have 
delegated. Let those conventions be com- 
posed of men whose fidelity has been ap- 
proved . . . support and announce princi- 
ples which have long been matured. Let 
those conventions decide firmly and _ sol- 
emnly what they will do with this great trust 
committed to their hands. Let them pledge 
each other in sacred covenant, to uphold and 
perpetuate what they cannot resign without 
dishonor and palpable ruin. Let them fur- 
ther, take all the necessary steps looking to 
separate and independent existence; and 
initiate measures for framing a new and 
homogenous confederacy. Thus, prepared for 
every contingency, let the crisis come. 


In the conclusion, Palmer referred to 
the intense religious conviction under 
which he was speaking, and pledged him- 


. self to a full share in the fortunes or fate 


of the South: 


I have done my duty under as deep a sense 
of responsibility to God and man as I have 
ever felt. Under a full conviction that the 
salvation of the whole country is depending 
upon the action of the South, I am com- 
pelled to deepen the sentiment of resistance 
in the Southern mind and to strengthen the 
current now flowing toward a union of the 
South in defence of her chartered rights. . . . 

It only remains to say, that whatever be the 
fortunes of the South, I accept them for my 
own. Born upon her soil, of a father thus 
born before . . . she is in every sense my 
mother. I shall die upon her bosom—she 
shall know no peril, but it is my peril—no 
conflict, but it is my conflict—and no abyss, 
into which I shall not share her fall. May the 
Lord God cover her head in this her day of 
battle.® 


*For a full text of the speech, see New Orleans 
Daily Delta, December 2 and 4, 1860. 


Palmer was deeply moved by what he 
conceived to be an inevitable conflict. 
Moreover, he spoke at a time when hear- 
ers were ready for the action he proposed. 
The New Orleans Delta said of the ser- 
mon: “It was an event of the time pass- 
ing, and a sign of the time at hand. It 
will be sure to fire the hearts and stir 
the souls of Southern men wherever read, 
while through the glowing words God 
seems to whisper to them of noble 

Six months later, on May 26, he 
preached another patriotic sermon. This 
time he had a special audience, the Cres- 
cent Rifles, a group of New Orleans 
soldiers leaving for the battle front. His 
text was, “Blessed be the Lord, my 
strength, which teacheth my hands to 
war and my fingers to fight.”*° Through 
Biblical allusions and appeals, he at- 
tempted to vindicate the South's partici- 
pation in the conflict, declaring that her 
position was one of self-defense. 

On May 28, 1861, he delivered a third 
such address, this time outside his pulpit, 
to the Washington Artillery gathered 
on the steps of the city hall. Immediately 
following the address, the troops boarded 
a train for service in Virginia. According 
to the Delta, there were no less than 5,000 
citizens present, in addition to the mili- 
tary. The conclusion of the address is 
indicative of its tenor: 


It only remains, soldiers, to invoke the 
hlessing of Almighty God upon your honored 
flag. It waves in brave hands over the gallant 
defenders of a holy cause. . . . May victory 
perch upon its staff in the hour of battle,— 
and peace—an honorable peace—be wrapped 
within its folds when you shall return. . . . 
Soldiers, farewell! and may the Lord of Hosts 
be around about you as a wall of fire, and 
shield your head in the day of battle. 


Palmer in time was compelled to flee 


*Ibid., December 2, 1860. 

%” A complete version of the sermon is available in 
ibid., June 2, 1861, and in synopsis form in the New 
Orleans Daily Crescent, May 27, 1861. 

11 New Orleans Daily Delta, May 29, 1861. 
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New Orleans, Because of his activities he 
had been designated as an “arch rebel,” 
and for his safety left New Orleans even 
before its capture. Unfortunately, an ac- 
count of his career during the war is diff- 
cult to construct. His movements were 
shrouded in mystery. It is known, though, 
that he was with the army of Albert 
Sidney Johnson on the eve of the Battle 
of Shiloh, and that “astride a horse, he 
delivered a thrilling address to a portion 
of Johnson’s army just before it went 
into battle.”"* In August of 1862 he was 
with the army of Braxton Bragg in Ten- 
nessee, and spoke in Chattanooga on a 
day set aside by the Confederacy for 
prayer and fasting.’® Significantly, too, 
on March 27, 1863, a day appointed by 
Jefferson Davis for “fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer,” Palmer delivered a discourse 
before the legislature of Georgia“ on 
“The Rainbow Round the Throne; or 
Judgment Tempered with Mercy.” Still 
another glimpse of him during the war 
was when, in June, 1864, at Columbia, 
South Carolina, he spoke to the “Soldiers 
of the Legion and Gentlemen of the 
Army who had been absent from South 
Carolina for three years.”?* Incomplete 
though this account is, it suggests the 
nature of Palmer’s activities until the 
war closed and he was able to return to 
his congregation in New Orleans. 


IV 


Palmer was also a Southern spokesman 
in another realm. By 1860 it was certain 
that the national Presbyterian Church 
would be divided. Specifically, the die 
was cast for Southerners when at the 
General Assembly held in Philadelphia, 
May, 1861, resolutions were passed stat- 
ing, “That the General Assembly, in the 
spirit of that Christian patriotism which 

Benjamin Morgan Palmer, p. 262. 

bid P 265, 


ibid., p. 268. 
%8 Ibid. copy of the address is available 


in The Pith A Daily. Southern Guardian, June 10, 
1864. 


the Scriptures enjoin and which has al- 
ways characterized this church do hereby 
acknowledge and declare our obligation 
to promote and perpetuate, so far as in 


_us lies, the integrity of these United 


States and to strengthen, uphold, and en- 
courage the Federal Government in the 
exercise of all its functions under our 
noble Constitution; and to this Consti- 
tution, in all its provisions, requirements 
and principles, we profess our unabated 
loyalty.’""* 

A schism resulted. In August, 1861, 
Southern Presbyterian leaders met in At- 
lanta, Georgia, to execute plans for the 
establishment of a Southern General As- 
sembly. Out of this meeting grew a sec- 
ond one, held on December 4, 1861, for 
the purpose of final organization. 

Palmer served as temporary moderator 
of this first Southern Assembly, and 
preached the opening sermon." His ad- 
dress was entitled, “The Headship of 
Christ.” In no uncertain manner he 
answered those who in the Philadelphia 
General Assembly had placed the Church 
back of the Federal government. His 
theme was that Christ, not Caesar, was 
the head of the Church, and that the 
mission of the Church was strictly spirit- 
ual and in no way political, Specifically 
he indicted the Philadelphia meeting: 

. it was attempted in the most august 
court of our Church to place the crown 
of our Lord upon the head of Caesar— 
to bind that body, which is Christ's ful- 
ness, to the chariot in which Caesar 
rides.” In response to such action by the 
Northern adherents, Palmer challenged 
Southern Presbyterian leaders: “And now 
this Parliament of the Lord’s freemen 
solemnly declares that, by the terms of 
her great charter, none but Jesus may be 
the King of Zion. Once more in this 

*F. D, Jones and W. H. Mills, History of the 
Presbyterian Church in South ens since 1850 
(Columbia, South Carolina, 1926), p 


Proceedings of a Convention from 
Various Presbyteries in the Confederate States of 


America (Atlanta, 1861), p. 11. 
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distant age and in these ends of the 
earth, the Church must declare for the 
supremacy of her Head and fling out the 
consecrated ensign with the old inscrip- 
tion, ‘For Christ and His Crown.’ '"* 

Palmer's invitation to preach this ser- 
mon was the product of his leadership 
among the Southern Presbyterians, and 
the Southern General Assembly resulted 
in large measure from his efforts. 


Even as Palmer had taken a position 
advocating church separation in 1861, so 
after the war he was unequivocally op- 
posed to reuniting. In 1870 the General 
Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church met in Louisville, Kentucky. A 
committee had been sent from the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Northern Presby- 
terian Church to broach the question of 
union. Palmer, still leader of the South- 
ern Presbyterians, was named chairman 
of the committee from the Southern As- 
sembly, and drew up a report in opposi- 
tion to reunion. Besides some doctrinal 
differences that seemingly stood in the 
way, he asserted two other reasons for 
keeping the bodies separate. One was, 
“the political utterances of the Northern 
Assemblies.” He stated pointedly that, 
“We believe it to be solemnly incumbent 
upon the Northern Presbyterian Church 
... to purge itself of this error, and, by 
public proclamation of the truth, to 
place the crown once more upon the 
head of Jesus Christ as the only King 
of Zion.” The second was that there 
had been “Injurious accusations pre- 
ferred against the Southern Presbyterian 
Church by- Northern Assemblies.”*® Un- 
der Palmer’s leadership the attempt at 
reunion was thus stopped. 

In 1873, the Northern Assembly again 
attempted to induce Southerners to join. 

“The full text of the sermon is dailable in 
Johnson, Benjamin Morgan Palmer, pp. 247-262. 


1% Minutes Southern General ssembly, 1870 
(Montreat, North Carolina). 


This timé Palmer took up his pen to 
oppose the idea. In four articles in the 
Southwestern Presbyterian he came to 
the conclusion that, “our objection to 
this basis of union is today exactly what 
it was three years ago.”*° Again, the at- 
tempt at union was defeated. To the end 
of his life Palmer continued to oppose 
union, and was a leading spokesman in 
opposition. Even today, upwards of half 
a century since Palmer's death, the two 


churches have not been united. 


VI 


From Palmer’s activities as a proslavery 
advocate and opponent of church unity, 
the impression may be gained that such 
topics dominated his utterances and in- 
evitably permeated his preaching. Far 
from it. Instead, he was a doctrinal 
preacher for 37 years after the Civil War. 
Such bitter problems as carpetbag rule, 
Negro suffrage, and even Darwin's theory 
of evolution seemingly were not touched 
upon. A safe conclusion is that, aside 
from his Thanksgiving Sermon of 1860 
and the “Crescent Rifles” sermon of 1861, 
Palmer in the 2,500 Sundays before his 
congregation kept his pulpit “a sanctu- 
ary for God’s Word.” As eviderice of this, 
in three bound volumes of his sermons 
issues of politics were avoided in such 
themes as: “The Church, the Kingdom 
of the Truth,” “Eternal Life, the Gift 
of God,” “Evidences of Conversion,” 
“Fruits of Redemption Certain,” “Free- 
dom by Christ,” “Love, the Law of the 
Heart,” “Obedience, the Law of the 
Will,” and “The Gospel, the Power of 
God.”* The extent to which Palmer 
preached doctrinal principles almost ex- 
clusively was stated as follows by Thomas 
Cary Johnson, biographer: 

Whatever others might preach, science, so- 
ciology, politics, literature, he would preach 


* Palmer, “The Olive Branch in,” Southwestern 
Presbyterian (New Orleans, 1869-1908, V (June, 
1873), 3- 

These three volumes are available in the library 
of Tulane University, New Orleans. 
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the Gospel, and the Gospel only, from his 
pulpit. . . . He preached the Westminster 
interpretation of the Bible, preached it all; 
the doctrine of the Trinity and the incarna- 
tion; the doctrines of sin and grace, the doc- 
trine of the atonement, the doctrines of re- 
generation and conversion, justification and 
sanctification. He even preached boldly and 
frequently on those points of Calvinism 
which have been so bitterly attacked in every 
generation, viz.: Total depravity, uncondi- 
tional election, particular redemption, effica- 
cious grace and perseverance therein unto 
the end. He was a theological preacher from 
the very order of his mind. . . . To the minds 
thus opened he poured in the great central 
doctrines of Christianity.?* 


Palmer did, however, speak on con- 
temporary problems, particularly those 
facing the South, but he did this outside 
the pulpit. After 1870 he was consider- 
ably in demand as an occasional speaker. 
In 1872, for example, he delivered the 
commencement address at Washington 
and Lee University, and chose as his 
theme, “The Present Crisis and Its Is- 
sues.” In this speech Palmer dwelt on the 
race question as the most crucial prob- 
lem facing the South, and declared “that 
in passing successfully through any crisis 
a people must possess elasticity enough to 
adapt themselves to any conditions, and 
thus to meet the issues of another cycle.” 
Also, as a true Southerner he exhorted 
the graduating class, “Finally, we must 
carry over into the future a patriotism 
that is born of adversity and trial, more 
intense and purer than in the joyful and 
prosperous past.” 

Perhaps the greatest address of Pal- 
mer’s last years was the Century Sermon, 
delivered at the request of representative 

® Johnson, Benjamin Morgan Palmer, p. 295- 


A copy of the address is available in the Tulane 
University Library. 
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citizens of New Orleans on January 1, 
1901. In this discourse, Palmer endeav- 
ored to “trace divine purpose through 
different civilizations and epochs.” As 
the New Orleans Picayune described the 
occasion, “There were Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians, Jews, German Protes- 
tants, Lutherans, merchants, scholars, 
professional men, representatives of great 
business and railroad interests, shipping 
people, strangers to the city, young men 
and women, old men and women... and 
little children . . . who will see many of 
the wonderful things which will come 
to pass in the further march of civiliza- 
tion outlined in the eloquent words of 
the man who has for forty-four years 
stood in the pulpit of the First Church 
and uttered words of wisdom to three 
generations.”** The Times-Democrat 
commented, “Looking upon him one felt 
in all solemnity and with profound pride 
that a city and country that could pro- 
duce such a man surely had much energy 
for good.”*5 

So Palmer for upwards of half a cen- 
tury was a religious spokesman for the 
prevailing opinions of the South. Unlike 
Beecher and Talmage he never yielded 
to the lure of the Lyceum or Chatauqua. 
In the main, like Brooks, he stuck to the 
pulpit, and was the spiritual counselor 
and comforter of the hundreds who sat 
in his church during the rising hope of 
the young Confederacy, the dark days 
after its collapse, and the long years 
thereafter of slow rebuilding. To his con- 
gregation he gave his main effort, but his 
voice reached beyond. 


™% New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 2, 1901. A 
large picture of Palmer appeared in the center of the 


% New Orleans Daily Times-Democrat, January 2, 
1901. 
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ISTORY, as it has been written, at 
least until comparatively recently, 

has given singularly little space to the 
moralist. And studies in public address, 
often finding their subjects on the pages 
of general history, are likely to lean 
heavily toward the political figure. In 
both cases, more attention is usually 
given to the more obvious public efforts 
of the subject under consideration. Yet, 
if we are really concerned with the dis- 
covery of a “usable past’’—if the rhetori- 
cian, particularly, is really concerned 
with discovering what role persuasion 
has played in the shaping of the Ameri- 
can mind and institutions, he will very 
likely have to give more attention to 
names that are not so prominently placed 
on the pages of general history, to offices 
far removed from the political arena, and 
to mediums other than the sword, the 
public address, or even the public press. 


I 


Although William Ellery Channing, 
minister of the Federal Street Church in 
Boston between 1803 and 1842, is little 
enough known in his capacity as public 
preacher, moralist, and antislavery pam- 
phleteer, it is probably true that he is 
much less well-known in his eminently 
important role as inspiring conversation- 
alist, promoter of group discussion, and 
wise interpreter, motivator, and counsel- 
lor. The average person, starting out to 
find out for himself how America came 
to be what it is, is very likely soon to 
begin feeling that his understanding has 
been trifled with when he comes upon 
such observations as that recorded by 
Theodore Parker in his Journal at the 
time of Channing’s death in 1842: 


I have to-day heard of the death of Dr. 
Channing. He has fallen in the midst of his 
usefulness. His faculties grew brighter as age 
came on him. No man in America has left 
a sphere of such wide usefulness; no man 
since Washington has done so much to 
elevate his country. His life has been spent in 
the greatest and best works. A great man— 
and a good man—has gone home from the 
earth. Why, oh! my God, are so many left, 
when such are taken? Why could not I have 
died in his stead?* 


Or Emerson's observation: 


The death of Dr. Channing at Bennington 
in Vermont, on the ed October, is an event 
of great note to the whole country. The 
great loss of the community is mitigated by 
the new interest which intellectual power 
always acquires by the death of the possessor. 
Dr. Channing was a man of so much recti- 
tude, and such power to express his sense of 
right, that his value to this country, of which 
he was a kind of public Conscience, can 
hardly be overestimated. Not only his merits, 
but his limitations also, which made all his 
virtues and talents intelligible and available 
for the correction and elevation of society, 
made our Cato dear, and his loss not to be 
repaired. His interest in the times, and the 
fidelity and independence, with which, for 
so many years, he had exercised that censor- 
ship on commercial, political, and literary 
morals, which was the spontaneous dictate 
of his character, had earned for him an ac- 
cumulated capital of veneration, which 
caused his opinion to be waited for in each 
emergency, as that of the wisest and most 


upright of judges.? 


It is true, of course, that recent social his- 
torians such as Vernon Lee Parrington,* 


Ff pay Weiss, Life and Correspondence of Theodore 
Parker (1864), I, 183. 
2 Uncollected Writings by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
1912), Pp. 113. 
Parrington, “The Romantic Revolu- 
tion in America,” Main Currents in American 
— (1927-30), pp. 328-338, and numerous single 
tations. 
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Van Wyck Brooks,‘ and Merle Curti® 
have given important aid in recovering 
Channing's work from the dust, but they 
have been without much assistance from 
the specialist whose job it must be to 
discover not only the thoughts that have 
become part of American tradition, but 
the mediums by which men have trans- 
mitted themselves, and the sources and 
degrees of personal power attaching to 
these men in the times in which they 
lived. It is the object of this study to 
recover Channing a little more from the 
dust, particularly in his capacity as mo- 
tivating conversationalist, and moral 
teacher and guide. 


II 


Channing was born on April 7, 1780, 
in Newport, Rhode Island, into a home 
dominated, in his youth, by the political 
activities of his father who, for many 
years, served as District Attorney of 
Rhode Island. His grandfather, and 
warm friend and counsellor, was William 
Ellery, a signer of the Declaration. In 
1794 he entered Harvard without plan 
or choice of profession, desiring only to 
submit himself to the influences of as 
complete an education as the curriculum 
of the day provided. And, indeed, it was 
a meager one. His classmate, Joseph 
Story, reported: 

In Greek, we studied Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
and a few Books of the Iliad; in Latin, Sal- 
lust and a few books of Livy; in Mathematics, 
Saunderson’s Algebra, and a work on Arith- 
metic; in Natural Philosophy, Enfield’s Nat- 
ural Philosophy and Ferguson's Astronomy; 
in Rhetoric, an abridgment of Blair’s Lec- 
tures, and the article on Rhetoric in the 
‘Preceptor’; in Metaphysics, Watt's Logic, 
and Locke on the Human Understanding; in 
History, Millot’s Elements; in Theology, 
Doddridge’s Lectures; in grammatical studies, 
Lowth’s Grammar. I believe this is near the 

*Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New Eng- 
land (New and Revised Ed., 1937), numerous citations. 


5 Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought 
(1943), numerous citations. 


whole, if not the whole, course of our sys- 
tematical studies.® 


But these were the fiery days of the 
French Revolution, bringing new social, 
religious, and political ideologies, and 
prompting much discussion and debate 
in the various Literary and Social So- 
cieties which existed. The records of four 
such societies are extant, The Speaking 
Club, Phi Beta Kappa, Porcellian, and 
Hasty Pudding. Channing was one of 
only four boys in a class graduating 
forty-eight members who belonged to all 
of these societies.’ In addition, he was a 
member of Adelphi, a society largely 
composed of senior boys who expected to 
study theology as a profession, whose in- 
formal Sunday evening meetings were 
usually given to dissertations, discourses, 
and discussions on topics connected with 
theology and the clerical profession.* 
“His connection with these societies,” 
observed the Hon. D. A, White of Salem, 
a member of the class of '97, “could not 
fail to have an important influence on 
his education—scarcely less, perhaps, 
taken in all its bearings, than the estab- 
lished course of college studies.’”® 

The clearest emphasis that one can 
discover in Channing’s activities while he 
was a student at Harvard is one showing 
an interest in expression, or eloquence, 
and discussion of human affairs. His mem- 
bership in societies devoted to speaking 
and discussion attains significance in the 
light of supplementary reading that he 
drew from the library, all of the earliest 
recorded withdrawals, with the excep- 
tion of an “Essay on Old Age,” pertain- 
ing to the cultivation of taste and the 
power of speaking and writing. Among 
these books one discovers the works of 

*Memoir of William Ellery Channing with Ex- 


tracts from His rey and Manuscripts 
(Sixth Ed., Boston, 1854), I, 45, 46. 

™Samuel Eliot Morison, Three Centuries of Har- 
vard 1936), 183. 

§ Channing, Memoir, 

Ibid., I, 55. 
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Cicero, Longinus, Sheridan, Bacon, 
Walker, and Demosthenes.*° The trea- 
tises of Blair, Campbell, and Lord 
Kames were, at the time, on the common 
reserve lists at the library and constituted 
the ordinary stock of the Harvard stu- 
dent. Throughout life, Channing con- 
tinued this preoccupation with the culti- 
vation and development of expression, 
the treatises of Fenelon, particularly, and 
Whately, receiving enthusiastic acclaim. 

Upon leaving Harvard, and much to 
the surprise of classmates who believed 
him to be destined for the bar, owing to 
an established reputation for eloquence, 
he pursued a course of independent 
study for the ministry. At the same time, 
he served as tutor for the children of 
David Meade Randolph in Richmond, 
Virginia. In 1801, he returned to Cam- 
bridge and, until his ordination on June 
1, 1803, he continued to pursue his stud- 
ies independently, a system wholly con- 
trary to the established practice of sub- 
mitting one’s self to training in technical 
theology at the hands of an established 
minister. Channing announced his con- 
ception of the ministry in letters to his 
Harvard classmate, William Smith Shaw, 
the secretary of John Adams:" “Yes, 
Shaw, I shall be a minister, . . . a re- 
former of a vicious, and an instructor of 
an ignorant world,” and again, 

I shall now read history very differently 
from what I used to do. I shall read it as a 
politician and a moralist. I shall found my 
opinions of government on what I see to be 
the effects of different systems, and not on 
idle speculation.'® 


Robertson's Charles the Fifth taught him 


%” Library Minute Book, omores from Com- 
mencement 1795. Harvard University Archives. Chan- 
ning’s supplementary reading record is available for 
the years 1795-98. 
oun Joseph B. Felt, Memorials of William Smith 

Boston, 1852), for Channing-Shaw Correspon- 
ng Memoir I. 

"Letter of Channing to William Smith Shaw, 
October 1798, quoted in Channing, Memoir, I, 78. 

* Letter of Channing to Shaw, February 26, 1799, 
quoted in Channing, Memoir I, 100 and excerpts in 
Felt, op. cit., p. 43. 


“the value of broad views of human af- 
fairs” and led him “‘to look for the steady 
causes and tendencies at work among 
nations.”""* It is quite possible that con- 
ceptions of the ministry were aided and 
implemented by Rousseau, whose Social 
Contract and Emile he had read at Har- 
vard,’® and whose Eloise brought from 
him the remark, “What a writer! Rous- 
seau is the only French author I have 
ever read, who knows the way to the 
heart.”*® One can readily discover in 
Rousseau a principle which governed 
Channing all his life: “Society must be 
studied in the individual and the indi- 
vidual in society; those who desire to 
treat politics and morals apart from one 
another will never understand either.’"* 


Ill 


He entered the ministry with several 
predominant beliefs: 1) that man is in- 
finitely perfectible; 2) that in man there 
is a “moral faculty” capable of being 
unfolded, much as the intellectual ca- 
pacities of the individual are capable of 
development; g) that the true end of re- 
ligion and government is virtue, which 
will make men free and release all their 
energies; 4) that all men must be made 
aware of duties and obligations to each 
other, to the community, and to the na- 
tion; and 5) that it is the business of the 
moral teacher to assist in the develop- 
ment and direction of all the capacities 
of human nature and to turn all things 
to the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. In arriving at these beliefs, he had 
been mightily assisted by the Roman 
moralists whom he had read avidly, by 
the Scottish moralists and philosophers, 
and by the whole group of English and 
French ideologues who had furnished 

4 Channing, Memoir, I, 100. 

18 Juniors’ Library Account Book—From Commence- 
ment 1796. Harvard University Archives. 

* Channing, Memoir, I, 102. 
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ammunition for the rise of the common 
man during and following the French 
Revolution: Voltaire, Rousseau, William 
Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, Thomas 
Paine, believers in equality and the rights 
of man, in education and the sovereignty 
of reason. Channing was clearly a man 
of the New Testament, believing much 
more in the spirit than in the letter of 
Christian Revelation as a guide to con- 
duct. His lifelong interest and primary 
concern was to make human beings in- 
vestigate for themselves, weigh evidences, 
exercise reason, and develop themselves 
individually to the maximum of their 
capacities, and to feel a moral, civic, and 
social responsibility for progress. 

Emerson's description of the times up 
to 1820 gives some hint of what a young 
man, bent upon moving the New Eng- 
land mind, might have had to contend 
with: 

To write a history of Massachusetts, I con- 
fess, is not inviting to an expansive thinker. 
. . . Since, from 1790 to 1820, there was not 
a book, a speech, a conversation, or a 
thought, in the State. About 1820, the Chan- 
ning, Webster, and, Everett era begun, and 
we have been bookish and poetical and 
cogitative 


“I wish I could make you feel that no 
power is more noble than the power of 
swaying the mind, and impressing the 
heart,”® wrote Channing to his school- 
mistress friend, Eloise Payne, the sister 
of the early American dramatist and ac- 
tor, John Howard Payne. Immediately 
upon his ascendancy to the ministry he 
began to put his power of persuasion into 
effect in a variety of ways, other than in 
public ministrations from the pulpit. 
One of his first gestures upon becom- 
ing pastor at the Federal Street Church 
was to organize the women of his parish 
for religious instruction and “for awaken- 


%8 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1912), 


VIIL, 
Letter of Channing to Eloise Payne, August 21, 
1811. MSS in American Unitarian Historical Society 


Library. 


ing a just comprehension of religious 
duty.” For many years he held these 
discussion meetings for women at the 
home of Mrs. Catherine Codman, one of 
his parishioners. According to Mrs. 
George Lee, one of the participants in 
these conversation meetings, there were 
usually fifty or more present, largely 
members of the Federal Street Congrega- 
tion, “though others often requested the 
privilege of attending.”** Many years 
later, when Froebelian theory struck 
American education, it was not unusual 
to hear Boston grandmothers, accus- 
tomed to attending Channing's meetings, 
remark: 

But this is nothing new; more than fifty 
years ago Dr. Channing taught us to live 
with our children. . . . Indeed he, only in 
more poetic Christian phrase than the modern 
scientist, declared the child to be the original 
man... 


There were not a few, like the mother of 
Elizabeth Peabody, who thought that he 
had “genius to reach children.”** In these 
meetings, he sought to awaken mothers 
to a recognition of their responsibility 
to their offspring, and their influence 
upon them. 


IV 


In 1817, Channing approached the 
members of his congregation in effort to 
secure a vestry-hall, to serve as a place 
for catechizing and instructing the chil- 
dren, to serve as a place for meetings of 
a singing-school, a charity school, a Sun- 
day school, to provide a place for a col- 
lection of books, and in order that he 
might have a more satisfactory meeting- 
place for the women’s discussions.** He 
secured the building in 1818 and in dedi- 
cating it, threw out the hint that “noth- 
ing would gratify me more than to meet 

Channing, Memoir, Il, 144. 


II, 145. 

22 Elizabeth Peabody, Reminiscences of Rev. Wm. 
Ellery Channing, D. D. (Boston, 1880), p.g2. 

%3 Jbid., p. 12. 

, Memoir, II, 139-142. 
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occasionally the young men for free con- 
versation, or more regular instruction, 
on the subject of religion.”** At least by 
1822, in response to his constant urging 
and goading, the “Wednesday Evening 
Association,” often called “the mother 
of so many wise and generous plans of 
moral and social improvement,” began 
to function, holding its first meeting at 
Channing’s home in February of that 
year.?° Samuel J. May, later antislavery 
leader, and in 1822 serving temporarily 
as Channing's assistant at Federal Street, 
reports attending these meetings which 
“often called from the Doctor his happi- 
est and most precious utterances.”*? Dur- 
ing this year, the subject of the theater 
and public amusements was for many 
weeks under discussion, and the question 
was raised “whether popular lectures 
upon literary and scientific subjects 
might not be made very attractive, as 
well as useful, to very many who fre- 
quented the theatre and balls for want 
of some better occasions for social enjoy- 
ment.”*8 Mr, May has observed, “If I 
am not mistaken, this was one of the 
earliest movements that led to the insti- 
tution of courses of public lectures—the 
Lyceum and the Lowell Institute.”** On 
the surface, this deduction appears to 
give too much credit to the efforts and 
energies of one man, or a small group of 
men, and smacks of the kind of hero- 
worship that sought to make “Parson 
Channing” governor of Massachusetts in 
1820.°° It attains significance by virtue of 
the fact that Channing was “chosen 
unanimously” on the School Committee 
at a Boston town-meeting in 1808,*" that 


* Excerpts from the Address at the Dedication of 
the Berry Street Vestry, in Channing, Memoir, II, 
143, 144. 

* Ibid., Il, 16, 17. 

™ Memoir of Samuel Joseph May (Boston, 1876), p. 


74. 
* Ibid., p. 74. 
* Ibid., pp. 74, 7 


™” Boston Town , 1814-1822 (Boston, 1906), 


139. 
, 2: Boston Town. Records, 1796-1813 (Boston, 1905), 
229. 
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in 1813 he became a member of the Cor- 
poration of Harvard University,** and 
that he was constantly pressing for better 
and more extensive means of education 
for indigent boys, for tradesmen and me- 
chanics, for those interested in commer- 
cial pursuits—all those, either without 
means or dubious about the benefits of 
the increasingly scholarly curriculum at 
Harvard. Channing was forever slipping 
recommendations to John Kirkland, 
President of Harvard, exchanging ideas 
with George Ticknor, the Smith Professor 
of Belles-Lettres, talking things over with 
Jonathan Phillips, his former classmate 
and wealthy benefactor of Boston schools, 
and watching the half-hearted interest of 
the Massachusetts legislature in regard 
to education. “The strongest argument 
for education is found in the nobleness 
of the human faculties,” he had argued 
in 1817, “and the poor bring with them 
into being the same faculties with the 
opulent. Nature knows none of our arbi- 
trary distinctions.”** The “Wednesday 
Evening Association,” often referred to 
as the “Beneficent Association,” was com- 
posed of Bostonians interested: 1) in ex- 
tending the knowledge of true religion 
and advancing its practical influence; 2) 
in prometing any plans of a public na- 
ture for improving the condition of so- 
ciety; and g) in producing unity of pur- 
pose and effort among Unitarian Chris- 
tians.** The impulse emanating from 
Federal Street connects quite easily with 
the development of the public lecture 
and the American Lyceum. In 1826, 
when the American Journal of Education 
carried announcements and reports of 
projected schemes for adult education,** 
the editor, William Russell, was constant- 
ly in touch with Channing and with the 
® William Henry Channing, The Life of William 
Ellery Channing, D. D. (Boston, 1880), p. 293. 
“Address before the Association for the Educa- 
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whole group of awakened Bostonians. 
Channing's friend, Jonathan Phillips, a 
contributor to the magazine, had for sev- 
eral years been a trustee of the Boston 
Monitorial School.** Josiah Holbrook, 
who went from Connecticut to Boston 
to organize the American Lyceum, was 
the warm friend of Samuel May, whose 
enthusiasm for Channing had been awak- 
ened early in the twenties. At 12 Newell 
Street, where Holbrook was busy writing 
the prospectus for the American Lyceum, 
he was being ably assisted by Bronson 
Alcott, who had gone to Boston all on 
fire to be near the stimulating influence 
of Channing.** 

Shortly after the “Wednesday Evening 
Association” began to function, under 
the influence of Channing, there was 
formed on June 6, 1824, the “Association 
of the Members of the Federal Street 
Society for Benevolent Purposes,” an as- 
sociation which continued for ten years 
and discussed various charitable enter- 
prises, Sunday Schools, missions, the Min- 
istry-at-large, and means of supporting 
students at the Divinity School.** 

In 1826, in order to discuss methods of 
instruction for the Sunday School at 
Federal Street, Channing organized the 
teachers and met with them fortnightly. 
But, as always, strictly religious teaching 
yielded to the larger question of general 
educational methods, with such men as 
George Ticknor, the Harvard scholar; 
Charles Follen, the newly arrived Ger- 
man exile who was later to become pro- 
fessor of German language at Harvard; 
Jonathan Phillips, a Boston philanthro- 
pist; William Russell, the elocutionist; 
Judge John Davis; members of the Sedge- 
wick family; and women like Elizabeth 
Peabody, a Boston teacher; several of the 
Cabots; and numerous others participat- 

“Report of Trustees,” American Journal of Edu- 
cation, Vol. I, No. 1 (January, 1826) p. 31. 

Odell Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress, The Life of 


Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1938), p. 112 ff. 
* Channing, Memoir, Ill, 16. 


ing in discussions. Joining this group, 
meeting under the name of “The So- 
ciety for Education,” in 1827, was Chan- 
ning’s friend Joseph Tuckerman who 
had responded to Channing's appeal be- 
fore the “Beneficent Association” on May 
17, 1826, on “the expediency and prac- 
ticability of procuring for the poor of 
the city a preacher, who should associate 
with himself as instructors intelligent 
laymen . . .”8® With Tuckerman’s entry 
the subject of the education of children 
“yielded to that which the several classes 
of adult society give each other.’*° Ac- 
cording to a recent study, “Some of Chan- 
ning’s finest social service sermons were 
preached not from the Federal Street 
pulpit but from his desk in his communi- 
cations to his field marshall, Joseph 
Tuckerman.”** The importance of this 
organization cannot be overestimated in 
its efforts to arouse Boston to cogitate on 
a multitude of educational, social, politi- 
cal, and religious questions. Russell with 
his training in Scottish universities, Fol- 
len with his training and teaching in 
German and Swiss universities, Ticknor 
with his interest in developing the Har- 
vard curriculum, Jonathan Phillips, once 
an atheist who had returned to faith by 
reading Bacon’s Novum organum at the 
library of the University of Paris, gain- 
ing “the clew to self-education,”** Chan- 
ning’s brothers Walter and Edward, one 
trained in medicine and the other Har- 
vard Professor of Rhetoric, and Chan- 
ning, the inveterate reader of Plato, who 
had visited Europe in 1822 and received 
new stimulation from Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, were, indeed, an alertly 
alive group. It is not at all unusual to be 
able to trace the progress of opinions 


%® Ibid., III, 17. See, also, Peabody, op. cit. and The 
Works of Charles Follen, with a Memoir of His Life, 
(Boston, 1842), Vol. I for reports of meetings. 

® Peabody, op. cit., p. 268. 

“ Daniel T. McColgan, Joseph Tuckerman, Pioneer 
in American Social Work (Washington. D.C., 1940), 
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that were voiced in these meetings, 
through the streets of Boston as partici- 
pants in discussion returned home, and 
to find them emerging in various parts of 
the city weeks later, with new groups 
taking their stand with one or another 
of the interlocutors.** 


Thought and speculation became ha- 
bitual among a group of kindred spirits 
in Boston in the twenties and thirties. 
There were more and more readers of 
Plato, Kant, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Carlyle, a sign of spiritual and romantic 
reaction to the sensational philosophy of 
John Locke which had for years domi- 
nated New England. This was a signal 
for Channing to suggest a new associa- 
tion, this time one for “mutual in- 
quiry.”** In response to the suggestion, 
in 1836, The Symposium, more popularly 
known as The Transcendental Club, be- 
gan to meet. Idealistic all, Margaret Ful- 
ler, George Ripley, Dr. Convers Francis, 
Theodore Parker, Frederick Hedge, Ores- 
tes Brownson, James Freeman Clarke, 
W. H. Channing, Bronson Alcott, Emer- 
son, and Channing met at each other's 
houses to discuss philosophical, religious, 
and literary questions.** Channing, who 
had set the club into motion, did not 
always attend the meetings. To a certain 
extent they were dominated by Bronson 
Alcott who, though a disciple of Chan- 
ning, was more extreme in his inclination 
to make individual experience the test 
of all verity. 

Before this group began to function, 
differences between Alcott and Channing 
were apparemt, for on January 2, 1835, 

“See discussion of “gratitude,” beginning Novem- 
ber 27, 1827, at Channing's and emerging, after much 


discussion, “elsewhere, December 20, 1827, in The 
Works of Charles Follen, with a Memoir of His Life, 
I, 194-221 passim. 

“ Odell Shepard, op. cit., p. 247. 

* “Life and Letters in New England,” Lectures and 
Biographical Sketches by Ralph. Waldo Emerson 
(Boston and New York, 1889), pp. 264, 265. 
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Alcott came away from a private con- 
versation with Channing, disgruntled be- 
cause Channing had insisted that “We 
cannot conceive of the dignity and des- 
tiny of man without the lights of his- 
tory,” when, as Alcott thought, “he 
should have the facts in his own mind.’’** 
In 1837, he again clashed with Channing 
who had insisted on “demonstrations” 
where “self-affrmation declares the truth 
to a nature in harmony with itself.”* 
Alcott wrote in his Diary, “He distrusts 
me. .. . He is a disciple of the under- 
standing, despite his professed reverence 
for the reason and spirit. He is not dis- 
enthralled from the slavery of sense and 
the visible.’** 

It is very likely that Channing was not 
finding out “how far minds can meet,” 
for he set out on new tracks in 1840. He 
took counsel with George Ripley on the 
question “whether it were possible to 
bring cultivated, thoughtful people to- 
gether, and make society that deserved 
the name.”’*® He had earlier talked with 
Dr. John Collins Warren about such a 
project and solicited his aid in making 
an experiment. Channing repaired to 
Dr. Warren’s house on an appointed 
evening “with large thoughts which he 
wished to open,” finding a “well-chosen 
assembly of gentlemen variously dis- 
tinguished.”*® When the whole company 
streamed in to an oyster supper, crowned 
with excellent wines, the “first attempt 
to establish aesthetic society in Boston” 
came to an abrupt end, for the Doctor 
could not have thought such indulgence 
conducive to serious discussion. How- 
ever, he again approached Mr. and Mrs. 
Ripley who, with some care, invited a 
limited number of people, among whom 

“ The Journals of Bronson Alcott (Sel. and Ed. by 
Boston, 1938), p. 59. 


Ibid., p. 86. 
®"'Life and Letters in New England,” 


p. 264. 
Ibid., p. 264. 
% Jbid., p. 264. 


op. cit., 
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Emerson had “the honor to be present.”*? 
Channing had only two more years to 
live and, until the end, he nudged, 
goaded, and hinted whenever he came 
into contact with a receptive mind. He 
never urged or forced, but trusted that 
hints might fall on fertile soil and set 
minds into operation, for “So Nature 
teaches,’’** he had observed. 

Apart from his larger activities with 
groups, he had his own private little 
circle, often humorously referred to as 
“Club of the Jacobins.” Jonathan Phil- 
lips, Joseph Tuckerman, Charles Follen, 
Theodore Parker were privileged mem- 
bers. In this intimate circle were hatched 
many of the liberalizing ideas of the 
early nineteenth century, the obligations 
of the rich to the poor, society's responsi- 
bility for crime, the rehabilitation of pris- 
oners, free trade, mediation to settle in- 
ternational disputes, the elevation of the 
working class, the tyranny of mobs and 
public opinion, the absolute freedom 
and equality of all men under a common 
Father, Parker observed in 1839: “If Dr. 
Channing could be ground over again, 
and come out a young man of five-and- 
twenty ... hold the same religious, philo- 
sophical, political, and social opinions 
as now .. . he could not find a place for 
the sole of his foot in Boston, though 
half-a-dozen pulpits were vacant—not 
he.’’54 

He passed easily from discussing the- 
ology and education with young minis- 
ters and teachers, to discussions of better 
housing for the poor with Joseph Tuck- 
erman, or the state of literature with 
Ticknor, Edward T. Channing, or the 
Transcendentalists, or Burke’s revolu- 
tionary principle with Charles Follen, 
or slavery with John Quincy Adams, 
Theodore Parker, Whittier, Lydia Maria 
Child and other reformers, or war and 


=“Life and Letters in New England,” op. cit., 


. 264. 
Channing, Life, p 
% John Weiss, op. cit. 109. 


capital punishment with Noah Worces- 
ter, or prison reform with Dorothea Dix. 
He was constantly in touch with the most 
vigorous minds that emerged in the early 
nineteenth century. 


VI 


Conversation was not with Channing 
an exercise in relaxation. Just as preach- 
ing was the “great action” of his life, 
conversation was its “ordinary action.” 
In both cases, action was his primary end 
and object. He wrote no treatises on 
conversation; however, multitudes of ob- 
servations on the theory, purposes, and 
manner of conversation are scattered 
through his Works, Memoir, Notebook, 
and uncollected manuscripts. Several 
principles seem to have guided him in 
his motives and methods: 1) “Just in 
proportion as men advance in civilization 
they give more time to conversation” ;** 
2) “It is very important that in conversa- 
tion we have a pervading sense of the 
dignity of the being with whom we con- 
verse”’;®* 3) “Converse so that you may 
draw largely upon other minds”;** 4) 

“Studied conversation is most tedious 
and defeats all its ends. We want in con- 
versation that the heart should flow out. 
We cannot every moment pronounce 
maxims” ;** 5) “Never talk for show. This 
rule will almost cut up conversation by 
the root—but no matter”;*® 6) “On com- 
mon topics we should present the best 
thoughts which immediately occur to us, 
in the best language which immediately 
offers. Simplicity, sincerity, and truth will 
often be the only commendable quali- 
ties”;®° 7) “Let me in conversation avoid 
finding fault, satire, severity; let me ex- 
press the spirit and power, rather than 
the speculations, of divinity; let me com- 
municate liberally whatever knowledge I 

% Ibid., p. 69. 


® Ibid., p. 67. 
Ibid., p. 68. 


® Ibid., p. 67. 
Ibid., x 
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acquire, and raise our social inter- 
course”;*! 8) “It should always. be one 
end to benefit those we converse with. If 


_we cannot give much, give little”; g) 


“Let your life fortify your conversa- 
tion.” 

His conversation meetings were not 
merely formless gatherings for the spon- 
taneous effusion of ignorance or hear- 
say. It is quite possible to discover topics 
as succinctly stated as, “Shall Congress 
increase the duties on foreign manufac- 
tures, in order to support domestic facto- 
ries?’’** Instructions for future discussions 
were often as carefully given as the fol- 
lowing: “Let Conversion be our subject, 
and let us collect from our experience 
and observation as many instances as we 
are able. Facts will serve to develop this 
interesting subject, if they can be ob- 
tained; though, from their nature, it is 
difficult to obtain them I know.”** Often 
whole meetings were spent in obtaining 
definitions of terms, for Channing had 
given himself scholastic discipline in his 
Harvard days and during the early years 
of his ministry. In the meetings of “The 
Society for Education” he habitually 
asked that the participants write out 
questions previous to the meetings. 

Channing as a conversationalist in 
America shares the reputation that Cole- 
ridge enjoyed in England. Indeed, Cole- 
ridge, his great British compeer, whom 
he visited in 1822, once paid tribute to 
this American conversationalist by re- 
marking to Washington Allston that he 
“had seldom met with a person so inter- 
esting in conversation as Mr. Chan- 
ning.”’** One frequently discovers critical 
observations to the effect that “His talk 
was as remarkable as his preaching.”* 

“ Channing, Memoir, I, 198. 

® Dr. Channing's Note-Book, p. 68. 

Ibid., p. 69. 

* The Works of Charles Follen, with a Memoir of 
His Life, I, 204. 

® Peabody, op. cit., p. 226. 

Ibid., p. 76. 


* J. H. Morison, “William Ellery Channing,” 
Unitarian Review, Vol. XIII, No. 4, p. 3$43- 


In those gatherings of friends and ac- 
quaintances, remarks A. B. Muzzey, 


. where topics of social interest were 
discussed, however wise the remarks of oth- 
ers, he usually had a wisdom beyond theirs. 
Men of large thought and liberal culture, 
and from various callings and professions 
might be present, and say excellent things. 
And yet you saw by the doubts he suggested, 
the limits he set up, his hard questions, his 
sharp criticisms and bold objections, that he 
saw depths of the subject below your own 
best vision. He might at last come to ac- 
quiesce in your opinion; but it would be 
only after a delay, and after a persistence 
and firmness of opposition, which, gentle 
and kind as his manner always was, prom- 
ised you, for long reaches, anything but a 
final assent.®* 


And James Freeman Clarke observed: 


. . . his conversation revolves so steadily 
around the axis of mighty truths, and turns 
always upward, lifting us all along. Hopes 
and prayers for a better time, anxious in- 
quiries into the spiritual state of all men 
and all societies, broad and deep surveys of 
the questions most vital to human interests, 
—such are the regular themes of his dis- 
course. And ever and anon there comes an 
unlooked-for playfulness into his manner, 
which is unspeakably graceful and winning.® 


VII 


The influence Channing brought to 
bear upon society through conversation 
was in no sense limited to New England 
or to America. His writings had estab- 
lished his reputation in Europe as a 
great humanitarian, liberal reformer, 
and man of letters. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century, he was one of 
three private citizens whose writings at- 
tained wide circulation in Europe, the 
other two being Washington Irving and 


® “Personal Recollections, with Notices, of Rev. 
Dr. Channing,” Unitarian Review, Vol. Tl, No. 5, pp- 


484, 485. 

e Loner of James Freeman Clarke to A. H., Decem- 
ber 29, 1838, quoted in James Freeman Clarke, 
Autobiography, Diary and Correspondence (Ed. by 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston and New York, 1891), 
p- 124. 
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James Fenimore Cooper.”° In the early 
nineteenth century when England, par- 
ticularly, was in the habit of thinking 
that men born in republics were a pack 
of ruffians and of asking the question 
“Who ever reads an American book?” 
there were not a few who believed Chan- 
ning to be the “finest writer of the age.” 
European travelers in America invariably 
sought him out to discuss the state of 
religion, manners, politics, and many 
questions pertaining to the conditions 
and relations of human nature. “I 
thought of the lettered Pliny and his ele- 
gant villa at Laurentinum,” observed 
one of them as he walked with Channing 
in the garden, but “A nobler than Pliny 
was here. . . .”"* In 1831, Tocqueville, 
the French observer of American Democ- 
racy, visited him and conversed with him 
on the relationship of religion to Democ- 
racy."® In 1842, Charles Dickens hastened 
to converse with him and to pay him 
tribute for his “bold philanthropy.”’* 
The services that Channing rendered in 
improving international relations at a 
time when they were constantly straining 
cannot be overestimated. Just as through 
his writings he extended the knowledge 
of the functions of American Democracy 
and reforms aimed at freedom, so in con- 
versation with European travelers he cor- 
rected impressions and exhibited faith in 
the activities of free men. Europeans 
were often too eager to shed a false tear 
over the raucousness and crudity of man- 
ners in the upstart nation. In Channing 
they found a cultivation inferior to few, 

™ Clarence Gohdes, American Literature in rg9th- 
Century England (1944), p. 138; Harold Mantz, 
French Criticism of American Literature Before 
1850 (1917), p. 134; William Charvat, The Origins of 
American Critical Thought, 1810-1835 (Philadelphia, 


1936), pp. 200, 201. 

" Frazer's Magazine, Vol. XVII, No. CI (May, 
1838), p. 627. For similar reports of European rd, 
see Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor 
(Boston, 1876), II, 150. 

" Christian Register, Vol. XXII, No. 18 (May 6, 
1843), Pp. 72, . 2, reprinted from the Liverpool 
Albion and the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

% George Wilson Pierson, Tocqueville and Beau- 
mont in America (1938), pp. 421-423. 

™ Charles Dickens, American Notes (1842), p.13. 


combined with faith in the triumph of 
free institutions and often, as a result, 
joined in the general tribute to men born 
in Republics. 


VIII 


Channing was a man possessing “in- 
tellectual enthusiasm”*® and having wide 
acquaintance with new light being shed 
on social, moral, and political questions. 
But aside from the comprehensiveness of 
his views on a multitude of subjects, that 
made him a valuable inquirer, inform- 
ant, and “public Conscience” there was 
in him the motivating power that at- 
taches itself to ethical character. He is 
undoubtedly one of the clearest examples 
in the whole of rhetorical tradition of 
“the good man, skilled in speaking.” To 
the German exile, Charles Follen, after 
his first seven years of residence in Ameri- 
ca, Channing was one “of but two emi- 
nent men, who, for the sake of gaining 
the cooperation of others for one good 
object, will not at least connive at their 
alliance with the evil in some other 
shape.”’* It was not the austere goodness 
of the saint, but the earnest goodness 


of a man concerned with spiritual and 


social progress, who believed in the mo- 
tivating possibilities resident in great 
example. To his Harvard classmates, he 
had been “an amiable and almost divine 
fellow’;"*? to his elder brother, Francis, 
he was “a bright light in the world” who 
“jllumines,” “animates,” and “points the 
way.”"8 “Nowhere,” could he discern “So 
pure a mind, united with so noble a 
spirit, and such exquisite feelings.’’"® To 
Bronson Alcott, he was the “sun which 
beams in its full meridian splendour” 
upon Boston, “quickening and_ invigor- 
ating the souls which dwell within it.”*° 

™ Channing, Memoir, I, 50. 

% The Works of Charles Follen, with a Memoir of 
His Life, 1, 337. 

™ Channing, Memoir, I, 79, 80. 

Ibid., I, 159. 


% Ibid., I, 79, 80. 
® The Journals of Bronson Alcott, p. 15. 
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His character in conversation, as in all 
public undertakings, could be trusted, 
and the many who conferred with him, 
young ministers, reformers, politicians, 
and the oppressed, “went away fed, satis- 
fied.””* 

Literally hundreds of Americans and 
Europeans sought out this man of “rare 
simplicity and grandeur of perception,” 
this “pure idealist” who “read Plato as 
an equal” and “inspired his companions 
only in proportion as they were intellec- 
tual’’*? to find out what he thought about 
the tendencies, the capacities, the duties, 


® Moncure Daniel Cogway, Emerson at Home and 
Abroad (Boston 1882), p. 56. 

=“Life and Letters in New England,” op. cit., 
p- 265. 


the rights, and the destiny of human 
nature. “How I wish I knew what Dr. 
Channing would think!’** exclaimed 
Hannah Adams, the New England his- 
torian, searching her own conscience 
about the matter of publishing an auto- 
biography while she lived. To Elizabeth 
Peabody, Channing's emanuensis, he 
seemed “a fixed centre, around which 
was much revolution of thought in Mas- 
sachusetts."’** Many years after his death 
in 1842, Emerson found in his life a vin- 
dication “of the power of the American 
race to produce greatness.”’*® 


® Peabody, op. cit., p. 304. 

Ibid., Preface, iii. 

““Life and Letters in New England,” op. cit., 
p. 264. 
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ROM the time of Aristotle’s classic 

observations on the importance of 
audience analysis, speech authors have 
copied his arm-chair philosophy. Hard- 
ly an author has failed to call atten- 
tion to the importance of the audience 
in the speech situation; and nearly all 
have rewritten the vague and helpless 
directives of the classical writers. Here 
and there, isolated psychologists and 
speech men have carried on scientific 
research, for the most part using con- 
trolled groups of schoolroom audiences. 
Their findings usually have reinforced 
the observation that student audiences 
are conditioned—conditioned by neces- 
sity of the classroom. They seem condi- 
tioned by years ‘of practice to glean the 
fundamental ideas from any speech, no 
matter how dry or disorganized, and to 
retain these ideas long enough to pass 
tests. Hence, many believe that little of 
value can be learned from a study of 
effects of different techniques on audi- 
ences composed of students. 


With the advent of radio, however, 
speech teachers were offered a new me- 
dium—a new method of reaching large 
groups of people. It now became possible 
with relatively little expense to test 
effectiveness of various types of speech 
devices on different classes and types of 
individuals. Not counting “FM,” twenty- 
four educational institutions own and 
operate radio stations; hundreds of 
others broadcast free of charge over com- 
mercial outlets. Most of the large gradu- 
ate speech schools and departments have 
this equipment available to them. We 
can only wonder that speech educators 
in general, and those majoring in 
rhetoric in particular, have not taken 
advantage of radio to test for once and 
all the philosophies on which they have 
hopefully operated for the past 23 cen- 
turies. So far, the amount of research 
carried on by speech departments via ra- 
dio on audience analysis is pitifully 
small, inadequate, and lacking in imag- 
ination. 
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Il 


No attempt will be made in this pa- 
per to report on the research in speech 
techniques so far completed. The whole 


- is so meager as to be of severest condem- 


nation to graduate schools of speech. 
Franklin K. Knower, in reporting the 
individual theses from 1902-1941, re- 
corded 241 Ph.D. and 3,652 M.A. degrees 
issued by speech departments. Of this 
vast number so few theses dealt with ra- 
dio or with audience reaction to speech 
devices, that Knower did not use such 
classifications in organizing theses under 
general heads. Assuming that original 
research is required for the doctorate, a 
study of the 241 titles shows only three 
dealing with audience, and only two 
others dealing with audience and radio. 
Yet nearly all of the research for these 
degrees was done during the years of 
radio availability. The other 237 sub- 
jects ranged from studies of vibrato and 
individual speech sounds to analyses of 
“rhetorical technique” of the speakers of 
an entire period. Most of those dealing 
with rhetoric have been historical in na- 
ture, analyzing printed speeches handed 
down by some successful speaker of the 
past. They run on the assumption that, 
in the light of Aristotle’s observations, 
arm-chair philosophy can analyze the 
reasons for effectiveness from the printed 
page. 

We find that a successful speaker of 
the past, among other things, used 
twenty rhetorical questions. We assume 
that those questions helped cause his 
effectiveness, because Aristotle remi- 
nisced 23 centuries ago that rhetorical 
questions are effective devices, . . . when 
used correctly. However, we have never 
tried to discover whether correct use 
differs with different types and classes of 
people. 

Although historical investigation and 
study of individual sounds is legitimate 
research, have we not overstressed the 


less important and understressed the 
very foundation of effectiveness? Have 
we not failed to take advantage of the 
golden opportunity radio offers to dis- 
cover at long last, scientifically, the 
strength and weaknesses of the devices of 
speech with different classes of listeners? 
In script-writing courses, public-speak- 
ing courses, and debate and discussion 
courses, we boldly and confidently teach 
hopeful students to use this or that de- 
vice because we have been told or we 
have read that generally speaking the 
device is a good one to use. Most of us 
who teach have had the embarrassing 
experience of being asked by some bright 
student, “Very well, I've analyzed my 
audience. Now what? Which devices fit 
the different elements? How does a 
speech to young farm women differ from 
one made to airplane mechanics over 45 
years of age, when the subject is on life 
insurance?” Most of us fall back on the 
time honored explanation that “their in- 
terests will differ, different clearness de- 
vices are needed,” and so on, But the 
questioning persists, “How do they dif- 
fer? What shall I use to interest the 
one, and what shall I do to interest the 
other?” Our answer is to speak in general 
terms of word pictures, of humor, of 
startling statement, and of comparison. 
But, nowhere in our literature can we 
find what to do for specific types of 
audiences after they have been analyzed 
by the prospective speaker. Our teaching 
must content itself with the dictate, 
“Reason out what will be effective, and 
which of the interest devices will catch 
and hold this particular audience.” 


Ill 


The importance of selection of correct 
devices for specific audiences is strikingly 
proved by radio. During the past four 
years the Department of Speech in the 
University of Wichita has been experi- 
menting with radio research. In four 
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years’ time our questionnaires have 
reached 3,500 homes by mail, 16,000 
other questionnaires have been carried 
home and returned by school children, 
and 63,000 other homes have been visited 
by our interviewers. These 82,500 homes 
were located in exact proportion to 
population in each of the 280 counties 
of three Midwestern states—and in exact 
relation to the division of population 
within each county in cities, villages and 
on farms. The evidence thus gathered 
has been published and will not be re- 
viewed here. However, one major ele- 
ment of interest to speech and radio 
teachers stands out. Replies from these 
82,500 homes prove that audience dif- 
ferences are so vital that all other prob- 
lems of speech preparation shrink to in- 
significance in comparison. 

For example, consider the all impor- 
tant problem of holding interest. Radio 
offers an excellent opportunity to test 
the effectiveness of the different interest 
devices on different types of people. 
Without interest, no radio audience ex- 
ists. Radio broadcasters are well aware 
of this fact and annually spend millions 
in attempting to interest greater num- 
bers of people. They have searched the 
literature, hired the best writers and 
directors and voices their money could 
buy. They annually spend other hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to discover 
who listens to which program. If the 
generalizations laid down by speech 
teachers are all that is needed to get and 
hold interest, we can expect to find simi- 
larly designed programs to appeal to 
similar percentages of different classes of 
people. But what does the evidence 
show? 

IV 

First of all, it substantiates Aristotle's 
general conclusion that audiences differ 
according to age, educational back- 
ground, occupation, and sex. But, con- 
sider the most universally interesting of 


all types of programs, those featuring 
comedians, It is easy to discover that 
place of residence, educational back- 
ground, and sex play no significant part 
in determining an individual's liking for 
comedian programs; between 7o and 75 
per cent of all types like comedians. 


Only in the case of age do we find sig- - 


nificant differences, when 16 per cent 
greater proportion of adults under 36 
years of age select comedian programs 
than do adults over 50 years of age. How- 
ever, allowing for such differences as do 
exist, individual comedians continued to 
appeal to widely different types of 
people. 

Half again as great a proportion of 
men as women like Bob Burns and 
Duffy's, although more women than men 
like the Burns and Allen program. 

Twice as many farm as city people like 
Bob Burns, but three and one-half times 
as many of the city people like Fred 
Allen, and more than four times as 
many of the city people like Duffy’s. 

About a third more adults under 35 
years of age like Bob Hope, Red Skelton, 
and Duffy’s; but a third more of those 
over 50 years of age like Fibber McGee, 
Gildersleeve, Bob Burns, and Fred Allen. 

Two-thirds again as great a percentage 
of college-educated people as those with 
grade-school educations like Charley Mc- 
Carthy; but half again as many of those 
with grade-school education like Gilder- 
sleeve, Burns and Allen, Eddie Cantor 
and Bob Burns. 

Thus, when considering a universally 
appealing type of program, based on 
humor, individual classes and types of 
people differ radically in their liking for 
different programs within the type. 
What is it about the individual comedi- 
ans or their subject matter which appeals 
to such strikingly different percentages 
of farm and city people, of men and 
women, of old and young, of educated 
and uneducated? The problem not only 
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is of vital concern to the comedians; it 
is a challenge to speech research. It is 
not enough to say that “humor is an 
excellent interest device”; different types 
of humor interest different classes of 
people. Research must tell us more spe- 
cifically what catches the fancy of the 
different types. 


V 


When dealing with a less universally 
interesting program type, the quality of 
appeal of different programs to different 
classes of people becomes even more 
striking. Each difference in appeal found 
in generally similar programs should 
challenge the speech investigator to fresh 
efforts. 

After making allowances for general 
differences in liking for “complete drama 
programs,” why does The Aldrich Family 
interest one-fourth more men_ than 
women, although One Man’s Family in- 
terests one-third more women than men? 

Why does Screen Guild interest one- 
fourth more women, while First Nighter 
interests an equal proportion of both 
sexes? 

Or, from the standpoint of residence, 
when One Man’s Family interests one- 
eighth more city people, why does The 
Aldrich Family interest two and one- 
fourth times the proportion of farmers? 
Lights Out interest about one-half again 
greater proportions of city than farm 
listeners, but Inner Sanctum interests 
three times its correct’ proportion of 
city people. 

From the standpoint of age, First 
Nighter interests an equal number of 
young and old, but Screen Guild inter- 
ests half again as great a proportion 
under 35 years of age as it does those over 
50, and Dr. Christian interests half-again 

Throughout the remainder of this article the 
phrase “its correct p' ion,” or “its expected pro- 
portion” has been to mean “the entage one 


would expect the program to draw, in the light of its 
appeal to the opposite audience type.” 


as great a proportion of those over 50. 

One Man’s Family interests more col- 
lege and grade educated adults, but The 
Aldrich Family interests three-fourths 
again its expected proportion of those 
with nothing but grade school education. 

Again, allowing for differences to be 
found normally in the case of serial 
drama or soap operas, what causes simi- 
lar programs to appeal to different pro- 
portions of the various classes of list- 
eners? 

Why does Judy and Jane draw twice 
its normal proportion of farm listeners, 
although Vic and Sade interests half- 
again its proportion of city audience? 
Why does Lonely Woman interest one- 
sixth more city than farm listeners, if 
Portia Faces Life attracts three and one- 
fourth times its proportion of those from 
farms, and When a Girl Marries draws 
four times its farm percentage? 

Light of the World interests half again 
its proportion of city people, but Guid- 
ing Light draws half-again its proportion 
of farm listeners, 

Vie and Sade interests two-thirds 
greater proportion of college educated 
than it does of grade school educated 
listeners, but Judy and Jane draw two 
and three-fourths times their proportion 
to those educated by grade school only, 
and Stella Dallas draws three times its 
proportion of this type of audience. 

Making allowances for differences in 
general interest for classical music, why 
does the Telephone Hour draw an equal 
number of men and women, although 
The Family Hour (another serious music 
program) appeals to nearly three times 
its proportion of women? 

Why does The Voice of Firestone 
draw equally from city and farm, al 
though The Pause that Refreshes gets 
two and one-fourth times its proportion 
of city over farm listeners? 

With the Family Hour drawing 
equally from old and young adults, why 
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does City Service draw half again as 
many in proportion from the ranks of 
those over 50 years of age? 

The same differences in appeal from 
similarly designed programs is found in 
the field of popular music. Harry James's 
orchestra gets one-sixth more men than 
women in its audience, although Tommy 
Dorsey’s orchestra draws one-third more 
women than men. 

Why does Horace Heidt get one-third 
more than its proportion of farm 
listeners, although the Hour of Charm 
draws two and one-half times its propor- 
tion of city adults? 

Why does Fred Waring appeal to two 
and one-half times the expected propor- 
tion of listeners with college education, 
although Horace Heidt draws half again 
the correct proportion of those with only 
a grade school education? 

If Old Fashioned Revival appeals to 
three-fourths again as many male as fe- 
male listeners as is expected of religious 
music programs, why does Hymns of All 
Churches appeal to half-again as many 
women as men? Or, if Old Fashioned 
Revival appeals to three-fourths again 
its proportion of farmers, why does 
Hymns of all Churches draw a bigger 
percentage of city people? 

Making allowances for expected dif- 
ferences in liking for quiz shows, why 
does Information Please draw five and 
one-fourth times its expected proportion 
from the city, while Battle of Sexes 
draws twice the expected proportion 
from farms? 

If Truth or Consequences can draw 
from one-half to three-fourths again the 
expected proportion from farm as from 
city, why does Take It or Leave It draw 
more city listeners? 

If Information Please appeals to five 
and one-half times as great a percentage 
of college educated as could be expected, 
why does People Are Funny draw three- 
fourths more than its proportion from 


those with grade-school education? 

Or, if Dr I. Q. appeals to one-fourth 
more than its correct percentage of grade- 
school educated persons, why does Take 
It or Leave It draw half again as many 
from those having attended college? 

Why does Kay Kyser’s Variety Show 
draw one-eighth greater percentage of 
men, whereas Johnny Presents variety 
show draws one-fourth more women? 

If Breakfast at Sardis appeals to one- 
third more persons over 50 years of age, 
why does Breakfast Club appeal to one- 
fourth more listeners under 36? Or if 
Breakfast at Sardis appeals to two-thirds 
more than the expected proportion of 
grade-school educated listeners, why does 
Breakfast Club draw about the correct 
percentages of those with different de- 
grees of education? 

In the field of news commentators, 
differences are striking. Kaltenborn 
draws one-fifth more than the expected 
percentage from the city while Gabriel 
Heatter draws one-third greater per- 
centage from the farm. Kaltenborn ap- 
peals to two and one-half times the ex- 
pected percentage of those with college 
education, and Godwin draws one and 
three-fourths more than his expected 
percentage from this type; but Gabriel 
Heatter draws a greater percentage of 
those with grade-school education. 


VI 


These are merely examples of hun- 
dreds of wide variations from expected 
norms which research at the University 
of Wichita has pointed out. Perhaps 
they are not the best examples. The 
variations are not surprising; they should 
prove challenging instead. We have long 
suspected that audiences vary according 
to age and sex and education and place 
of residence, and that much finer audi- 
ence classifications might be made. The 
surprising thing is that speech people do 
not seem interested in learning which 
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techniques appeal to one type and which 
to another. That the differences play a 
fundamental part in determining the 
success of radio programs we now know. 
But it is not enough to know that these 
differences exist. We must learn how 
to take advantage of them; what to do 
that will interest or make clear or per- 
suade when we have a particular audi- 
ence before us—whether from the plat- 
form or via the radio. 

To the speech field, radio offers an 
opportunity to investigate. It offers the 
audience, it offers an unrivaled and per- 
fect field of experimentation. Commer- 
cial interests are so vitally in need of 
more concrete information that they will 
gladly finance such research, if honestly 
and imaginatively conceived.? None of 


? Based on evidence released by the FCC and on 


us can longer plead either lack of oppor- 
tunity or lack of funds as reasons for 
knowing no more than we do about the 
demands of different types of audiences. 
I challenge the rhetorician to test care- 
fully the pulling power, the width of 
appeal, the effectiveness with different 
classes, of all the devices with which 
speech people are familiar—one by one, 
scientifically! At long last we may be 
able to give to the world more than Car- 
negie-like advice. Rhetoricians should 
woo radio as a research bride, and stop 
ignoring her as the strange and mys- 
terious ally of the dramatist. 


known percentages of listeners, it is estimated that 
48,000 speakers would have to talk for 20 minutes 
each to audiences of 15,000 people, every day, to 
reach as many Americans with as many different words 
as are reached by radio, This estimate includes only 
the spoken parts of programs and does not include 
duplication broadcasts from the various network 
outlets. 


ADAPTING “THE TEACHING CYCLE” TO DEBATE 


KENNETH G. HANCE 
University of Michigan 


ANY and varied are the plans pro- 
posed and used for training a de- 
bate squad. Some represent the extreme 
of spoon-feeding by the coach, while 
others consist of catch-as-catch-can pro- 
cedures conducted by the students, 
whether they be in high school or in 
college. Some are built upon the prin- 
ciple of heavy-handed guidance to effect 
economy of time and effort, whereas 
others proceed upon the assumption that 
the less the guidance the better the re- 
sults, 

At the risk of merely adding another 
plan to the many now used, I wish here 
to outline a basis of procedure that 
appears to have educational stature, that 
includes definite progression or develop- 
ment, and that can be applied to a 
variety of circumstances—length of sea- 
son, number of debaters, and type of 
contest for which the preparation is 


being made. It has been used for several 
years with college debate squads, and it 
appears to have possibilities on the high- 
school level. Four topics will be de- 
veloped in this exposition: 1) the assump- 
tions underlying the program; 2) the 
principles upon which it is constructed; 
3) the precise adaptation of these prin- 
ciples to debate; 4) a time schedule based 
upon this procedure. 


THE ASSUMPTIONS 


The assumptions are six in number: 
1) the plan should be capable of adapta- 
tion to squads varying in size—from four 
debaters to twenty-four or more; 2) it 
should be adaptable to a squad com- 
posed of persons of varying abilities and 
degrees of experience; 3) the debaters 
should do considerable independent 
work even though there may (and 
should) be quite extensive guidance; 4) 
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there should be an educational (or psy- 
chological) basis underlying the pro- 
gram in order to justify its existence as a 
sound educational enterprise; 5) it 
should be progressive or functional—ra- 
tionally leading with considerable self- 
motivation from step to step; 6) the pro- 
gram should thoyoughly acquaint the de- 
baters with the proposition and should 
provide ample intrasquad practice in 
case construction, refutation, and de- 
livery. 


THe UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


This program is constructed upon the 
principle of the “Teaching Cycle,” enun- 
ciated by Henry C. Morrison in his The 
Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School This cycle includes five steps: 
Exploration, Presentation, Assimilation, 
Organization, and Recitation. It in- 
cludes, first, the process of questioning 
oneself about the material to be covered 
in order to determine in advance what 
one does and does not know. “This is 
essentially the pre-test stage. In it the 
teacher endeavors to ascertain what is 
the present experiential background of 
the pupils as it is related to the new 
unit.”* Second, the process of teaching 
the “major essentials’’* or of providing a 
perspective of the unit to be covered. 
Third, the process of gathering and di- 
gesting material. Fourth, that of synthe- 
sizing and composing it in orderly form 
—that in which “the pupils now pro- 
ceed to gather up all their material 
and construct an outline in which the 
argument is developed in logical and 
convincing order.’* Finally, the process 
of presenting the material orally, as in a 
class-room recitation. 

This cycle, Professor Morrison be- 
lieves, is applicable to virtually any 

1Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary School. (Chicago, 1926), chapters 
XIV-XVIL. 

2 Ibid., p. 225. 


*Ibid., p. 226. 
*Ibid., p. 229. 


teaching situation, especially that con- 
cerned with the physical or the social 
sciences, where materials other than 
those contained in one textbook are fre- 
quently used. It is based upon sound 
educational theory, being progressive and 
also, to the greatest possible extent, re- 
lating the procedure to the resources of 
the student. 


Tue ADAPTATION TO DEBATE 


Inasmuch as a debate season (or at 
least the stage of preparation) is essen- 
tially a highly motivated educative proc- 
ess, this teaching cycle can well be used 
exactly as described, the only variation 
being, perhaps, in terminology and in 
the precise uses to which the steps may 
be put. As to terminology, the following 
are useful titles for the steps: Self-Ques- 
tioning, Getting a Perspective, Assimilat- 
ing, Organizing, and Practicing for De- 
livery. The nature of each step and the 
means of using it can perhaps be best 
described by giving a step-by-step state- 
ment of procedure with an occasional 
illustration from the current high school 


proposition. 
Self-Questioning 


Given such a proposition as “Resolved, 
that the United States should join in 
reconstituting the League of Nations,” 
the debaters should be led through a 
procedure of self-questioning. They 
should be directed to take stock mentally, 
to determine what they know about the 
origin and history of the question, about 
the relevant terms, about criteria by 
which to judge proposals, about the 
status quo, about the affirmative pro- 
posal, and about possible alternatives. 

A useful means of conducting this pro- 
cedure is through a Self-Questioning 
Sheet. Developed as indicated below, it 
should be composed by the coach well in 
advance of the first meeting of the squad 
and should represent, if possible, not 
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only his best thinking but also the ex- 
pert assistance of colleagues in, for in- 
stance, the social science fields. Its pur- 
pose is to probe the debater’s fund of 
information and to guide his investiga- 
tions soon to be conducted. 

Ideally, this sheet should be prepared 
in time to hand out at the first squad 
meeting, where it can be briefly discussed 
by the coach and perhaps by the stu- 
dents. They should be instructed to de- 
vote a filing card or a page in their note- 
books to each question, and to attempt, 
before doing any specific reading, to 
answer as many as possible in writing 
before the next meeting. 

The Self-Questioning Sheet may con- 
tain 25 questions or 125—the more the 
better. In all probability, approximately 
twelve to fifteen for each of the categories 
listed below may be most satisfactory. 
The following are sample questions se- 
lected from a recently constructed sheet 
of approximately 130 questions, based 
upon the proposition: “Resolved, That 
the United States Should Join in Recon- 
stituting the League of Nations.” 


Background Survey’ 
A. Origin and History 

1. When did the concept of international 
organization arise? 

2. What have been the types of interna- 
tional organizations? 

3. What conditions gave rise to the 
League of Nations? 

etc. 
B. Immediate Cause for Debate 

1. Is wartime the proper time to debate 
postwar problems? 

2. What immediate concern with respect 
to postwar planning is there at pres- 
ent? 

etc. 
Definition of Terms 
A. Terms in the Proposition 
1. What is the meaning of “reconstitute”? 
etc. 
* For certain of the headings, as “Background Sur- 
vey,” “Survey of the Present Situation,” etc., I am 
indebted to James M. O'Neill and James H. Mc- 


Burney, The Working Principles of Argument (New 
York, 1932), chapter iit. 


B. Terms Related to the Proposition 
1. What is a “league”? A “federation”? 
etc. 
Criteria 
A. General 
1. What should be the criteria in terms 
of the world? 
2. What should be the criteria in terms 
of the United States? 


etc. 
B. Specific 
1. Is the securing of the Four Freedoms a 
valid goal? 
etc. 


Survey of the Present Situation 
A. Its Nature 
1. What was the status of international 
relations just prior to World War II? 
etc. 
B. Arguments for and against the Present 
Situation 
1. What criticisms were made against the 
League of Nations in the years im- 
mediately prior to the war? 
2. What criticisms were made against 
treaties and alliances? 
etc. 


Survey of the Affirmative Proposal 
A. Its Nature 
1. In what respect would the proposed 
plan be like the original League of 
Nations? 
2. Would all nations be members? 
etc. 
B. Arguments for and against this Proposal 
1. Would this League be free from the 
weaknesses of the original? 
2. Would this League meet the needs of 
the present situation? 
etc. 


Survey of Other Possible Proposals 


A. A Federation of the United Nations 
1. Wherein would this be different from 
the affirmative proposal? 
2. Could this proposal meet the needs of 
the present situation? 
etc. 


Getting a Perspective 
The debaters are now ready to get a 
perspective of the proposition. Six means 
—some to be used independently and per- 
haps some in collaboration—are avail- 
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able, with each having merits as a dis- 
tinctive as well as a complementary 
process. They are, in essence: 


1) getting a perspective through the read- 
ing of certain general articles, such as those 
often available in the Congressional Digest, 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, The Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences, or in special 
works for specific propositions. 

2) Getting a perspective through the pres- 
entation by subject matter experts of the 
major implications of the proposition, to- 
gether with the principal affirmative and 
negative lines of argument. (I have found 
that colleagues in economics, history, and 
political science are of invaluable aid here; 
ordinarily each of two or three squad meet- 
ings may be devoted to a lecture by one 
such expert, followed by a question-and- 
answer period.) 

3) Getting a perspective through the pres- 
entation by the coach of the material just 
indicated. (This is recommended only when 
the subject-matter experts are not available.) 

4) Getting a perspective through a series 
of talks by the more experienced members of 
the squad, each of whom has been assigned 
a phase of the pro and con material. 

5) Getting a perspective through one or 
more. short debates upon the several phases 
of the proposition (the status quo, the af- 
firmative proposal, each of several alterna- 
tives, etc.). 

6) Getting a perspective through the use 
of group discussion, as suggested by William 
M. Sattler in a recent article.® 


Ideally several squad meetings should 
be devoted to this stage—perhaps two or 
three lectures and one or two discussions 
and/or reports on general, or back- 
ground, reading. 

Assimilating 

At this stage the debaters should be 
made aware that their work thus far 
may be of little value unless it is thor- 
oughly assimilated, and additional and 
specific information is acquired. They 

‘William M. Sattler, “Some Values of Discussion 
in the Investigation and Analysis Phases of Debate,” 


oo pat of Delta Sigma Rho, XXV (1943), 54, 
55. 68. 


will need to be encouraged to conduct an 
analysis and a pigeon-holding of the 
material presented in the Self-Question- 
ing and the Perspective stages to de- 
termine new phases of the proposition 
and to discover their needs with respect 
to further information. 

Here the director should provide the 
debaters with a carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy and should assign items in this 
bibliography for study by each member 
and also for reporting on a cooperative 
basis. On the assumption, moreover, that 
reading and assimilating are best ac- 
complished in conjunction with the 
immediate use of the material, there 
should be inaugurated at this point a 
series of round-table discussions and also 
of intrasquad debates." (These may also 
provide a good means of developing in 
a preliminary way the Organization 
Step, to be considered next.) If possible, 
there should be two series of debates, 
with each person taking both the affirma- 
tive and the negative sides and with each 
team composed of two persons, pref- 
erably one experienced and the other 
inexperienced. 

These debates should accomplish three 
purposes: 1) to make the information 
functional; 2) to align each debater with 
both sides of the proposition; 3) to en- 
able the more experienced debaters to 
assist the less experienced in the process 
of analyzing the proposition, of con- 
structing the cases, and of conducting 
the debates. 

Supplementing these debates, there 
may well be several squad meetings at 
which reports should be made upon 
items in the bibliography and quizzes 
should be conducted upon phases of the 
question. At this stage several devices of 
motivation should be used by the coach, 
for while this is a vital step in prepara- 
tion, many of the squad members will 
inevitably exhibit a tendency to short- 


"Ibid. 54, 55. 
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cut the extensive reading that is greatly 
needed. 
Organizing 

In a measure, all of the work thus far 
has been leading to this stage. The ex- 
ploration, overview, and assimilation 
have, it is hoped, prepared the debaters 
to analyze and synthesize, and to formu- 
late cases that will reflect systematic pre- 
paration. It is to be hoped, also, that 
original work by the debaters will have 
prepared them to do much of the or- 
ganizing. (It is to be assumed that they 
have been made acquainted’ with the 
essentials of analysis and case construc- 
tion and that they are familiar with the 
proof requirements of a proposition.) 

The Organizing Stage may be devel- 
oped by a five-step plan, although the 
first step may be omitted if special cir- 
cumstances or the wishes of the coach 
dictate. 1) A few days in advance of the 
second step, the coach should meet with 
the veteran members of the squad for at 
least two sessions. At the first session the 
group should concentrate upon the 
affirmative case; and through what may 
well be a lengthy session formulate a 
specific, even if tentative, outline. At 
the second meeting the negative case 
should be similarly constructed, Each of 
these sessions should be informal and 
highly cooperative, with every person a 
strong contributor. 

2) At least two squad meetings of two 
or more hours each should be devoted to 
this step. Under the leadership of two 
veteran members, appointed at one of 
the meetings mentioned above, the en- 
tire squad should be conducted through 
the outlines formulated in step one. 
Ideally, copies of these cases will have 
been typed or mimeographed, or the 
outlines written on the blackboard in 
advance of the squad meetings, so that 
all time can be devoted to intensive 
analysis and criticism. The chairman for 


each case should interpret the outline, 
explain the reasons for its make-up, and 
should defend it. Then all members 
should be encouraged to suggest altera- 
tions. Whenever possible, the coach 
should be but a moderator, making only 
occasional contributions to the argu- 
ments. As the outcome of each of these 
two meetings there should be formu- 
lated case outlines (not complete briefs) 
which will be tentative and also merely 
suggestive. 

3) These cases, or variations of them, 
should immediately be put into action in 
further intrasquad debates, this time 
with graded teams selected on the basis of 
ability and experience. (The grading is 
recommended particularly in prepara- 
tion for forthcoming tournaments, 
where, as a rule, team pairings are made 
on the basis of caliber.) It may even be 
desirable for the coach to rule that in 
these debates the cases developed in steps 
one and two must be used unless teams 
can present acceptable arguments to the 
contrary.) 

4) Immediately after some of these in- 
trasquad debates have been held, one or 
more squad meetings should be devoted 
to a reconsideration of the two cases, with 
amendments made where necessary. 

5) Organization implies more than case 
construction alone. Attention should be 
paid to the classification and organiza- 
tion of all materials for purposes of both 
constructive and rebuttal work. Further, 
through additional squad meetings and 
intrasquad debates there can be devel- 
oped various systems of strategy, includ- 
ing: a variety of cases, the best means of 
meeting specific arguments, team tech- 
niques of attack and defense, the organi- 
zation of rebuttal speeches, etc. (Space 


limitations prevent a detailed exposition . 


here of these methods and systems.) It is 
conceivable that weeks may be devoted 
to this phase of the Organizing Stage. 
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Practicing for Delivery 


The purposes of this stage are at once 
apparent. While some attention has, of 
course, been paid in the previous stages 
to delivery, it is only logical that there 
will be need for the polishing of delivery. 
Just what will be done here will depend 
largely upon the point of view of, and 
the method preferred by, the coach. Some 
may hope to achieve improvement in 
delivery through participation in intra- 
squad and interscholastic practice de- 
bates followed by criticism, whereas 
others may use the method of working 
with the debators individually. Perhaps 
a combination of the two methods can be 
most heartily recommended. 


A Time SCHEDULE 


The time schedule given below has 
been constructed, and is presented, with 
at least the following assumptions in 
mind: 1) the debaters possess at least a 
rudimentary knowledge of argumenta- 
tion; or, at least, little is to be included 
here; 2) the “teaching cycle” is to be 
used; 3) there will be at least two squad 
meetings per week, plus one or more 
hours of work per week in small groups 
or by individuals; 4) approximately five 
or six weeks will be available before in- 
terscholastic practice debates or tourna- 
ments will be held; 5) after approxi- 
mately eight weeks there will be decision 
debates, official tournaments, or public 
occasions which represent at least the be- 
ginning of the work for which the period 
of preparation has been designed; 6) 
modifications may be made as desired or 
required. 

The following symbols are used: (a) 
indicates the first squad meeting each 
week; (b) indicates the second squad 
meeting; (c) indicates such additional 
sessions as conferences with individuals 
or teams, intrasquad debates, round- 
table discussions, etc. 


EXPLORATION 
First week 
(a) Orientation, prospectus, introduction 
to Self-Questioning Sheet 
(b) Review of Self-Questioning Sheet (an- 
swers to be written by the debaters) 
(c) Conference with each debater 


GETTING A PERSPECTIVE 
Second week 
(a) Lecture by an authority, or some other 
procedure previously mentioned 
(b) Same as (a) 
(c) Conferences with groups to review the 
lectures 


Third week 
(a) Short debates (as previously described) 
Partition of the bibliography 


ASSIMILATION 
Third week 


(b) Reports on bibliography, or round 
tables 


Fourth week 
(a) Reports on bibliography, or round 
tables 
(b) Reports on bibliography, or round 
tables 
(c) Intrasquad debates (one experienced 
and one inexperienced member, if 
possible) 
Fifth week 
(a) Reports on bibliography, or round 
tables 
(b) Reports on bibliography, or round 
tables ‘ 
(c) Intrasquad debates, with sides reversed 


ORGANIZATION 
Sixth week 
(a) Work on affirmative case (preceded by 
meeting of experienced debaters) 
(b) Work on negative case (preceded by 
meeting of experienced debaters) 
(c) Intrasquad debates (teams graded, if 
possible) 
Seventh week 
(a) Amending and polishing of affirmative 


case 
(b) Amending and polishing of negative 
case 


(c) Intrasquad debates 
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DELIVERY—ORGANIZATION 
Eighth week 


(a) Work on attack and defense, rebuttal 
speeches, etc. 

(b) Work on attack and defense, rebuttal 
speeches, etc. 

(c) Intrasquad debates, or specific work on 
delivery 


Ninth week 

(a) Demonstration debate by best teams 
to demonstrate cases, attack and de- 
fense, delivery, etc.) 

(b) Review of bibliography; work on at- 
tack and defense 

(c) Intrasquad debates, or individual prac- 
tice 


REALISM IN EARLY AMERICAN ART AND THEATRE 


JONATHAN CURVIN 
Vanderbilt University 


BOSTONIAN “Member of the Gen- 

eral Court” was probably express- 
ing the censure shared by many of his 
compatriots when in 1786 he sneeringly 
included among the “unprofitable la- 
bourers” of the State “painters, (particu- 
larly inside, house, miniature and por- 
trait painters), hairdressers, tavern 
keepers, musicians, stage players, buf- 
foons and exhibitors of birds and pup- 
pets.”' This contempt for the country’s 
impoverished art was echoed later in a 
letter of S. F. B. Morse, who, upon 
visiting London in 1811, reflected on the 
contrast between America, where art was 
demeaned as “an employment suited to 
the lower class of people,” and England, 
where it provided a constant topic of 
conversation.? Mrs. Trollope uncharita- 
bly observed in Cincinnati “a most ex- 
travagant passion for wax figures,” and 
noted that the city’s two museums of 
natural history “vie with each other in 
displaying specimens of this barbarous 
branch of art.’ 

If we accept such deprecatory remarks 
as these, there would seem to have been 
after the Revolution extremely little in 
American art and theatre to suggest the 
existence even of any body of art prod- 


1 National Arithmetick or Observations on the 
Finances of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
(Boston, 1786), p. 21. 

25. F. B. Morse, Letters and Journals, edited by 
E. L. Morse (Boston, 1914), I, 46. 

8 Mrs. Trollope, Domestic Manners of the Americans 


(London, 1832), p. 68. 


ucts, much less of a strong, pervasive 
aesthetic credo. Yet, with the perspective 
the intervening years afford, we may tem- 
per the harsh opinion of early pessimists, 
as we contemplate the very considerable 
products of early American studio and 
stage, and detect the presence therein 
even before 1800 of a traditional mode 
of expression, that of realism. 

Any definition of realism is arbitrary 
and subject to assault. The term as used 
here will apply to that which results from 
the accurate and objective recording of 
what the artist has himself seen or other- 
wise experienced, This definition, by no 
means all-inclusive, is at least convenient. 


II 

The earliest substantial evidence of 
realistic art in America is to be found in 
seventeenth-century portraiture, not by 
professional artists in our sense of the 
term, but by itinerant face-painters, or 
limners. Portraiture remained, in fact, 
until well into the nineteenth century 
the one approved medium for the artists. 
Landscape painting tarried behind, 
chiefly because the colonists could not 
divorce nature’s utility from nature's 
beauties. Practical considerations blurred 
the purely aesthetic view. So the Long 
Island diarist of 1676 surveyed the coun- 
tryside with these words: “Yea, in May 
you shall see the woods and fields so 
curiously bedecked with roses and am 
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innumerable multitude of delightful 
flowers . . . that you may behold nature 
contending with art, and striving to 
equal if not excel many gardens in Eng- 
land; nay, did we know the virtue of all 
these plants and herbs growing there 
(which time may more discover) many 
are of the opinion, and the natives do 


affirm, that there is no disease common . 


to the country, but may be cured without 
materials from other nations.’”* 

The limners, independent, nonprofes- 
sional, respecting the tenets or theories of 
no school, nor heeding the changing man- 
ners of alien art, were ingenious crafts- 
men. Few of these face-painters have 
emerged from anonymity, but we do 
know something of their methods. They 
introduced quantity production into art. 
In winter they woul@ prepare for their 
trade by blocking out sets of stock figures, 
male and female, with backgrounds, 
clothing, accessories, even hands painted 
in. When summer came the limners would 
go from town to town hunting heads to 
complete the pictures. The sitter would 
merely choose the figure he preferred, 
and the painter, for fees ranging from ten 
to forty dollars, would accommodate by 
filling in a face between the already com- 
pleted hair and the collar.' Frequently 
these versatile limners, instead of touring 
about, would establish a store or shop, 
where they could earn a regular income 
while limning as a side line. Their ad- 
vertisements might then read, “Old 
Madeiras and other wines, groceries, and 
most kinds of painting done at reason- 
able rates,” or, “A choice collection of 
books, pictures, and pickles.’ 

The colonists evidently saw nothing 
odd in juxtaposing “pictures and pick- 
les,” for portrait painting was simply a 
means of recording faces, for sentimental 


*Quoted in Oskar Hagen, The Birth of the Ameri- 
can Tradition in Art (1940), p. 60, from Brief 
Description of Long Island, edited by Henri Beston 


(1937), 32. 

Cahill, XXIV (14 Folk Art,” The 
merican ercury, 1981), 41. 

* Hagen, op. cit., p. 22. = 
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or social reasons, and had nothing to do 
with “art”; it was an utilitarian craft, 
precursor of and substitute for photogra- 
phy. As Virgil Barker says, “The found- 
ing fathers of the nation were preceded 
by the founding fathers of families who 
required effigies equally with furniture 
as a means of consolidating and main- 
taining their social position.”* 

The recurrent claim these early 
painters made in their advertisements 
was that their products would be “cor- 
rect.” Time and again this word appears, 
leading us to assume that correctness was 
the primary criterion of the limner’s 
skill. James Sharples, for example, relied 
on the fidelity of his reproductions to sell 
his protraits. Sharples would appear in 
a community, and beg the honour of 
doing a portrait of the gentry, merely, as 
he said, for his own “collection.” In two 
hours Sharples would complete a faithful 
likeness of the sitter, who, impressed, 
would be pleased to buy the picture. So 
it can be seen that portrait-painting was 
a business first, an art incidentally if at 
all. The successful limner was he who 
painted true portraits that could be 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion as exact likenesses. Typical would be 
the famous seventeenth century “Mrs. 
Elizabeth Freake and Baby Mary,” 
painted about 1675 by an unknown 
artist, and showing the patient reproduc- 
tion of detail so characteristic of this 
early art. Joseph Badger (1708-1765), 
sometime Massachusetts glazier and 
house painter, inherited the limner’s 
realism, as is evident in his portrait, 
“Mrs. Thomas Stevenson.” And there 
were other craftsmen-portraitists from 
the ranks of carriage-makers, saddlers 
and silversmiths, who conveyed in their 
portraits the essentially craftsmanlike 
attributes of honesty, self-reliance, and 
directness of approach. 

Our earliest professional painters, too, 

* Virgil Barker, A Critical Introduction to American 
Painting (1931), P- 
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adopted the limners’ technique and 
criteria. Robert Feke (1705-1750) may be 
viewed as a transitional figure between 
the early peripatetic painters and the ac- 
complished John Singleton Copley. 
Strictly in accord with the colonial tra- 
ditions, he tried with honest bluntness to 
paint his sitters as faithfully from life as 
he could. And Copley, before he settled 
in London to come under the influence 
of the British methods, essayed portraits 
of the New England mercantile aristoc- 
racy that were marked by directness and 
honesty, a keen observation of character 
and a power to render appearances ex- 
actly. John Adams was moved to praise 
Copley’s likenesses for their “truth, 
nature and fact; you can scarcely help 
discoursing with them, asking questions 
and receiving answers.”® 


Ill 


_ Just as we can accredit the native 
portraitist with holding the mirror up to 
nature, so can we say the same for his 
fellow “unprofitable labourers,” those 
occupied in the early American theatre, 
dramatists, scene-designers and actors. 

Of the few surviving pre-Revolution 
play manuscripts, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant is Ponteach; or, The Savages of 
America, by Major Robert Rogers (1727- 
1795). This play, published in. 1766, 
shows classical tragedy’s traditional 
blank verse curiously mingled with sub- 
ject matter distinctly American and con- 
temporary. Here is the first Indian play, 
based on the uprising of the Ottawa 
chief, Pontiac, in 1763. Rogers, a fa- 
mous backwoodsman and Indian fighter, 
expressed in his drama his indignation at 
the barbarous cruelty suffered by the 
Indians at the hands of English traders 
and officials. 

In spite of the solemn rhetoric of 
Rogers’ blank verse, spoken alike by 


* Quoted in Hagen, op. cit., p. 87. 


Indians, frontiersmen, traders and mili- 
tary officers, in spite also of a discon- 
certing formlessness of structure, Ponte- 
ach skillfully avoids idealizing the 
Indian. The ambitious chief of the Great 
Lakes region is not an untarnished ro- 
mantic hero, but is quite a complex 
character,—suspicious, visionary, imagi- - 
native, superstitious, impulsive and 
crafty. Rogers also cleverly drew upon his 
experience to supply such realistic bits of 
business as a conjuror’s howling and 
breast-beating, and the gruesome picture 
of the young braves tossing captured 
scalps between them. 

In 1774, on the recommendation of the 
Continental Congress, the colonial thea- 
tres were almost all closed, and per- 
formances by professional companies 
were curtailed. Umtil 1787 what native 
plays came to be written were not even 
intended - for production, but, almost 
totally lacking in universal appeal, and 
definitely circumscribed by time and 
local conditions, were “vehicles of expres- 
sion for intense feelings and cherished 
convictions, as mediums of self-assertion, 


' of condemnation, or of exhortation to 


the oppressed.”’® 

The authors of these polemical satires, 
which were composed in the heat of con- 
troversy, and frequently drew upon the 
day’s issues, were interested neither in 
the theatre nor in producing permanent 
dramatic literature. None of their efforts 
were in strict dramatic form; there is no 
conclusive evidence they were ever acted. 
But slight as their artistic quality may be, 
the best of these sketches, those by Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge, John Leacock, and 
Mrs. Mercy Warren, do succeed in “re- 
producing the ideas, the passions, the 
motives and the moods of that stormful 
time in our history with a frankness, a 
liveliness and an unshrinking realism not 


® Perley Isaac Reed, The Realistic Presentation of 
American Characters in Native American Plays Prior 
to Eighteen-Seventy (Columbus, Ohio, 1918), p. 14- 
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approached by any other species of Revo- 
lutionary literature.”?° 

The closing years of the eighteenth 
century, bringing a return to peaceful 
pursuits, gave considerable impetus to 
the expansion and improvement of the 
American theatre. Over thirty original 
plays were written during the decade, 
1787-1797. Most of them were frankly 
imitative of foreign models, it is true, but 
one of the lot, Royall Tyler’s comedy, 
The Contrast, rightly holds a_ dis- 
tinguished place in American dramatic 
history. 

Although the plot of The Confrast 
owes much to British sentimental 
comedy, and the hero, Col. Manly, and 
the heroine, Maria, are the conventional 
type characters of the school, the comic 
servant, Jonathan, lifts Tyler’s play 
above the ruck of imitations. The origi- 
nal of a long succession of stage Yankees 
to appear in American plays,"* Jonathan 
reproduces with considerable fidelity the 
fundamental traits of the substantial 
New Englander: original homely humor, 
an independent air, common sense, con- 
cern for his material goods and a 
puritanic morality that makes him shun 
the theatre as the abode of Satan himself. 
In The Contrast Tyler provided humor 
by deliberately exploiting the pro- 
vincialisms familiar to his audience. The 
character of Jonathan is obviously 
exaggerated, but beneath the caricature 
is a fresh dramatic conception, distinc- 
tive, national and vital. 

In many passages, furthermore, The 
Contrast refers to contemporary matters 
which are interesting historically. Jona- 
than’s famous story of his visit to the 
theatre offers an acceptable picture of 


%” Moses Coit Tyler, The Literary History of the 
American Revolution, 1763-1783 (1897), U1, 192. 

% Among the immediate successors to Jonathan in 
the eighteenth century drama may be noted the 
Yankee Servant in Dunlap’s The Modest Soldier 
(1787); Dolly in Samuel Low's The Politician Out- 
witted (2788): and Susannah in Dunlap’s The 
Father (17 


the early playhouse and social customs. 
The second scene of Act II is “The 
Mall”; the ladies: speak of walking “on 
the Battery”; and Col. Manly’s heroic 
discourses on the glory of Washington 
and the Revolution reflect the exuberant 
patriotism doubtless shared in 1787 by 
those who witnessed the play. While not 
a thorough or comprehensive study of 
social life, The Contrast nevertheless 
does contain suggestive representations 
of current dress, entertainment, manners, 
sentiments, morals and character, and 
thereby belongs in the realistic tradition. 


IV 


To visualize the manner of production 
in the colonial theatre, we must imagine 
a somewhat humble copy of the London 
Stage scenery of the time. Even if the 
play demanded the suggestion of an 
American locale, the traditional im- 
ported modes of representation were 
made to serve. It is not surprising that 
the original setting for The Contrast was 
“an interior that had often been a Lon- 
don apartment.” This was the era of 
the scene painter, whose brush was called 
upon not only to decorate the ornate 
backdrops and their appropriate wings, 
but also to paint into the scenic picture 
chairs, tables, and other furnishings not 
to be used practically. By the end of the 
eighteenth century the painter’s posi- 
tion in the American theatre rivaled in 
importance that of the actor. 

After the Revolution the theatre's 
lavish patriotic spectacles enabled the 
scenic artist to try his Hand at repro- 
ducing some American scenes, made 
familiar by the historic events of the 
period. In 1797 John D. Burk, author of 
Bunker Hill; or The Death of General 
Warren, wrote to John Hodgkinson, 
manager of the John Street Theatre in 
New York, instructing the latter on stag- 


% George O. Seilhamer, History of the American 
Theatre (Philadelphia, 1888), II, 227. 
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ing the piece in accordance with methods 
already found successful in the Boston 


production: 

A square piece about nine feet high and 
five wide, having some houses and a meeting- 
house painted on fire, with flame and smoak 
issuing from it, should be raised two feet 
distance from the horizon scene at the back 
of your stage, the windows and doors cut out 
for transparencies—in a word, it should have 
the appearance of a town on fire. We had 
painted smoak suspended—it is raised at the 
each wing, and is intended to represent 
Charleston, and is on a line with the hill, 
and where it is lowest. The fire should be 
played skilfully behind this burning town, 
and the smoak to evaporate. When the cur- 
tain rises in the fifth, the appearance of the 
whole is good—Charleston on fire, the breast- 
works of wood, the Americans appearing 
over the works and the muzzles of their 
guns, the English and the American music, 
the attack of the hill, the falling of the Eng- 
lish troops, Warren’s half descending the 
hill and animating the Americans, the smoak 
and confusion, all together produce an effect 
scarce credible. . . . We had a scene of State- 
street—if you had one it would not be amiss 
—we used it instead of the scene of Boston 
Neck. . . . We had our hill on the left side 
of the stage—the painting of Charleston 
should not be seen till the fifth act. . .18 


At the Park Theatre in New York 
William Dunlap sensed the public’s ap- 
preciation for spectacle with localized 
settings. In 1799 his The Fourth of July; 
or Temple of American Independence 
included “a view of the lower part of 
Broadway, Battery, harbor and shipping, 
taken on the spot.” 

The excessive devotion to elaborate 
scenery as a means of attracting the pub- 
lic continued as a feature of the Ameri- 
can theatre throughout the early decades 
of the nineteenth century. Many pro- 
ducers boasted of the accuracy with 
which their settings duplicated national 


* Quoted in William Dunlap, A History of the 
American Theatre (1832), pp. 162-3. 

% Quoted in William B. Wood, Personal Recollec- 
sions of the Stage (Philadelphia, 1855), p. 67. 


scenes. Then gradually the stage spec- 
tacles, which in part appealed through 
the extravagance of the painter's con- 
ceptions or the mechanical ingenuity of 
the stage manager, were succeeded by 
settings notable solely because they pre- 
sented local scenes which members of the 
audience could easily identify and com- 
pare with the familiar reality. 


Vv 


When Montrose Moses remarked, in 
referring to characteristics of the early 
American drama, “It was the genius of 
the actors . . . that encouraged the Ameri- 
can type,”** he stated a truth that be- 
comes evident in any review of the prac- 
tical theatre as it developed from 
Colonial beginnings. Generally the plays 
in which the actors appeared have long 
since been almost completely forgotten; 
but there is indisputable evidence that at 
one time they often gained international 
prestige, not through literary merit, or 
even as stage-pieces, but through their 
vigorous performance by native actors. 

The stage Yankee probably comes 
nearest of all the roles to being a national 
representative. His vogue was the most 
long-lived, his influence the most unre- 
stricted. As already observed, Royall 
Tyler had in 1787 enlivened The Con- 
trast by introducing the servant, Jona- 
than, “a true-born Yankee son of liberty.” 
The years to follow saw the American 
stage populated with a vast assortment 
of Jonathans, bound to the original by 
traits of rough sincerity and belligerent 
patriotism which the audiences chose to 
consider distinctively American. He 
might be called “Jonathan Ploughboy,” 
or “Lot Sapsago,” or “Jedediah Home- 
bred” or “Deuteronomy Dutiful.” The 
plays in which he appeared might be 
trivial concoctions, and Jonathan was 


% Montrose J. Moses, The American Dramatist 
(Boston, 1911), p. 50. 
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often “written in” as a _ grotesque 
caricature. How could audiences possibly 
discern in this clownlike figure even a 
modicum of truth? Evidently we must 
seek the answer outside the printed 
plays. 

As the character of the Yankee became 
in native playwriting a stock figure, there 
developed a group of.American players 
so proficient in delineating the character 
on the stage as to earn the title, “Yankee 
actors.” Audiences, it must be remem- 
bered, identified the various Yankee roles 
with particular mannerisms of these ac- 
tors, and where the plays themselves 
might be mere shells of trite situations, 
the actors brought their peculiar genius 
to the interpretation of the Yankee dis- 
tortion, and gave it a veracity we have 
no way of experiencing or testing. 

The best of these actor-specialists con- 
sciously employed realistic methods. 
James Henry Hackett (1800-1871) early 
took advantage of the Yankee’s popu- 
larity, and jealously regarded the char- 
acter of “Solomon Swop,” protagonist of 
Jonathan in England, as a personal prop- 
erty, not to be performed by any other 
player. A fellow actor reported, upon see- 
ing Hackett’s performance, “I consider 
his Solomon Swop the most natural and 
unexaggerated Yankee I ever saw upon 
the stage." George Handel Hill or 
“Yankee” Hill as he was better known, 
who made repeated journeys to his native 
New England for affectionate study of 
the characters there, produced stage por- 
traits marked by truth, restraint and sim- 
plicity. “We but echo public opinion,” 
runs one contemporary account, “when 
we affirm that in the exhibition of the 
quiet, dry humor, peculiar to the Yankee, 
par excellence, he stands unrivalled.”"** 

% George Vandenhoff, Leaves from an Actor’s Note- 
Book, or, Anecdotes of the Green-Room and Stage 


(London, 1860), p. 196. 
* Quoted in C. D. Odell, Annals of the New 


York Stage (1927-1939), IV, 206. 


VI. 


The orientation of American art and 
theatre remains uncompleted, and we 
can but speculate as to what the future 
patterns will be. The retrospective view, 
meanwhile, suggests that in his periods of 
early struggle the creative artist adjusted 
himself to a developing realistic tradi- 
tion, which, with rebuffs and delays, has 
persisted in native art and the theatre 
even to the present day. 

The gifted Colonial limner could sup- 
plement the income he derived from por- 
traiture by turning to the construction 
of a carriage or the daubing of a shop 
sign. Of necessity practical, his art ful- 
filled a practical function, that of render- 
ing on canvas a precise likeness. The 
limner, furthermore, illustrates the fac- 
tual bias of the craftsman which was to 
be a constant trait of the early theatre. 

It may well be that a profounder sig- 
nificance can be attached to the factuality 
evinced in early portraiture, in the 
drama and theatre. In these often crude 
products may be reflected an attitude of 
mind peculiarly American, consonant 
with national pride and democratic senti- 
ments, and it might be advanced that 
here was an early fulfillment of Whit- 
man’s requirements for self-reliant crea- 
tive endeavor, independent of foreign 
imitativeness, and respectful of immedi- 
ate actualities: 


. . » In paintings or mouldings or carvings 
in mineral or wood, or in the illustrations of 
books and newspapers, or in any comic or 
tragic prints, or in the patterns of woven 
stuffs or anything to beautify rooms or 
furniture or costumes, or to put upon 
cornices or monuments or on the prows or 
sterns of ships, or to put anywhere before 
the human eye indoors or out, that which 
distorts honest shapes or which creates un- 
earthly beings or places or contingencies, 
is a nuisance and revolt."* 


% Walt Whitman, Preface to Leaves of Grass, 1855 
(London, 1881), pp. 20-21. 
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THE INDIANS HAVE NO WORD FOR IT: 
II. Stuttering in Adults 


WENDELL JOHNSON 
State University of Iowa 


N THE preceding issue of the 

JourNAL we discussed stuttering in 
young children.* In adults the problem is 
quite different, but in both children and 
adults certain general principles are fun- 
damental. To begin with, a clear dis- 
tinction must be made between non- 
fluency and stuttering. Most young chil- 
dren and many adults speak quite 
nonfluently, repeating frequently, paus- 
ing conspicuously, saying ah or uh, etc. 
They speak very differently from stut- 
terers, however, who may be even quite 
fluent by ordinary standards but who 
exhibit considerable strain, embarrass- 
ment, and apprehensiveness with regard 
to such nonfluency as they do have. It is 
the stutterer’s anxiety and strain, the 
fear and the effort with which he pauses 
or says uh, repeats sounds or prolongs 
them, that serve to distinguish him from 
the so-called normal speaker. 


I 


It is commonly supposed that what 
ails the stutterer is that he cannot speak 
fluently. The degree to which such mis- 
conceptions as this can come to be widely 
accepted is, indeed, fascinating. The fact 
of the matter is that the stutterer cannot 
talk nonfluently. He can speak fluently 
all right; so long as his speech is fluent, as 
it is 80 per cent or more of the time in 
the majority of cases, his speech cannot 
very well be distinguished from that of a 
normal speaker. To say that stutterers 
cannot talk fluently is to commit a fan- 
tastic misrepresentation of the facts. If 
they talked nonfluently as well as they 
talk fluently they could only be regarded 


1 Wendell Johnson, “The Indians Have No Word 
for It: IL. Children,” QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL OF SPEECH, (October, 1944), 330-337- 


as normal speakers, Their peculiarity lies 
in the fact that whenever they do hesi- 
tate or repeat they make a great show of 


fear and effort, instead of proceeding to- 


stumble along calmly as normal speakers 
do. 

In a fundamental sense, stuttering is 
not a speech defect at all, although ex- 
cessive nonfluency might sometimes be so 
regarded. ‘Stuttering is an evaluational 
disorder. It is what results when normal 
nonfluency is evaluated as something to 
be feared and avoided; it is, outwardly, 
what the stutterer does in an attempt to 
avoid nonfluency. On such a basis his 
reluctance to speak at all, his shyness, 
his excessive caution in speaking, his 
great effort to speak perfectly, which 
shows up in his facial grimaces, bodily 
contortions and strained vocalizations— 
all this, which is what we call stuttering, 
becomes understandable when viewed as 
avoidance reactions, reactions designed 
to avoid the nonfluency which the indi- 
vidual has learned to fear and dread and 
expect. 

In the normal speaker nonfluency is 
simply a response, occasioned by some ex- 
ternal stimulus or, perhaps, by a lack of 
vocabulary or preparation. As a response, 
in this sense, nonfluency is, indeed, nor- 
mal. For the stutterer, on the other hand, 
nonfluency has become a stimulus, to 
which he reacts with anxiety and with 
an effort to avoid it and its supposed 
social consequences. Nonfluency as a re- 
sponse is hardly a problem; nonfluency as 
a stimulus is something else again. The 
child’s repetitions of sounds, words, and 
phrases are of no consequence, until they 
come to serve as a stimulus for his par- 
ents or teachers, When that happens, 
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they tend to become for the child the 
same sort of stimulus they are for his par- 
ents and teachers, who, in large measure, 
create his semantic environment. As they 
react with worry and disapproval and 
with an effort to get the child not to 
repeat, so the child in time adopts their 
worry and disapproval of his own speech, 
and consequently he makes a great effort 
to talk without repeating. These atti- 
tudes and this effort are; in the main, 
what constitute stuttering. Simple hesi- 
tancy in speech is normal and harmless. 
But to hesitate to hesitate is relatively 
serious in its consequences. 

It is these attitudes of fear and em- 
barrassment, and this second-order hesi- 
tating to hesitate, these anxious exer- 
tions of effort to speak perfectly and 
without nonfluency—these are the symp- 
‘toms of stuttering that stand out in the 
adult. They may be present in rather 
young children, of course, since in some 
semantic environments it does not take 
very long for the child’s own evaluative 
behavior to become seriously affected. 
The essential point is that béfore the 
child has interiorized his semantic en- 
vironment to a very considerable degree, 
the problem can be dealt with effectively 
for the most part by changing the 
semantic environment itself, without any 
direct attempt to change the child’s own 
evaluative or overt behavior so far as his 
speech is concerned. Besides, a child's 
semantic environment tends to be fairly 
largely confined to the home and is 
created by very few individuals, so that it 
can be changed effectively in a great 
many cases. 


In the case of older children and 
adults, on the other hand, a more direct 
attack on the problem is usually neces- 
sary. The individual's semantic environ- 
ment extends eventually beyond the 
home or the school; it becomes too big to 


be easily manipulated. Besides (and this 
is more important) the individual has 
interiorized it. His nonfluency has be- 
come a stimulus, not only for the people 
around him, but also for him. He reacts 
to it in his own right, so to speak. It is 
his own evaluations that now largely de- 
termine his overt behavior, and so those 
evaluations must be attacked directly. 
All the relevant factors are interrelated, 
however, and it is‘generally more effec- 
tive to work on all of them than to limit 
attention to one only. Anything that can 
be done to change the semantic environ- 
ment, to modify attitudes and policies in 
the home, school, neighborhood or com- 
munity, or to educate “public opinion” 
in the larger sense, helps to promote 
favorable changes in the individual's 
own evaluative behavior. Likewise, any 
changes that can be brought about more 
or less directly in the stutterer’s manner 
of stuttering in order to make it more 
bearable, may make it easier for him to 
evaluate it differently. Moreover, a pro- 
gram of physical hygiene will sometimes 
help to keep the individual “feeling 
good,” so that he will have the energy 
for an enthusiastic and sustained at- 
tempt to overcome his difficulties. 

From this point of view, then, the 
problem of stuttering is not to be re- 
garded elementalistically as being either 
“physical” or “mental,” either “organic” 
or “emotional.” It is neither “all in the 
mind” nor “all in the tongue.” The ap- 
proach throughout is nonelementalistic 
and relativistic. Nor is it to be missed 
that within this frame of reference, no 
two stutterers are to be regarded as 
exactly alike. The specific procedures 
that appear to be most helpful in one 
case may not be helpful in another. We 
must go further and say that the specific 
measures that are advisable for a par- 
ticular stutterer at one time, or in one 
situation, are not necessarily advisable at 
another time and under other circum- 
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stances, There is no single method of 
treating stuttering from the point of 
view here presented. Any particular stut- 
terer is to be examined, evaluated, and 
treated extensionally with reference to 
the specific alterations advisable and 
feasible in his own case. It is even pos- 
sible that for some stutterers the factor 
of physical constitution would be more 
important than any other, although in 
the general run of cases other factors 
would appear to be of definitely greater 
significance. 

On the basis of this ge1ieral statement, 
it is possible to discuss in more specific 
terms the treatment of stuttering in well- 
developed or adult cases: 

Semantic environment. As a general 
rule, it is advisable to see to it that the 
stutterer’s family, teachers, employer, 
friends, and associates are made 
acquainted with the nature of his prob- 
lem: An explanation, in simplified terms 
if necessary, along the lines presented 
here, will often go far to weaken the 
taboo against nonfluency which the 
stutterer usually feels whenever he speaks 
at home, in school, or elsewhere. 

For example, most people are inclined 
to praise a stutterer when he speaks 
fluently. The practical effect of this is to 
strengthen the stutterer’s conviction that 
he should never speak nonfluently; as a 
consequence, he tends to become a bit 
more anxious and to exhibit more ten- 
sion in his attempts to avoid nonfluency. 
In other words, he tends to stutter more 
severely when praised for speaking 
fluently. Jt is better to praise the stutterer 
whenever he handles his nonfluency 
calmly and without undue strain. This 
notion may sound odd to those who are 
unfamiliar with the problem, but there 
are very few parents, teachers, or other 
persons who will not do what they can 
to help a stutterer, once they see clearly 
what there is to do. In general, what 


there is to do is to adopt the attitude— 
and mean it—that thestutterer is under 
no obligation whatever to speak fluently, 
that, in fact, he is to be complimented for 
speaking nonfluently in an unworried, 
unhurried, effortless and _ forthright 
manner. 

It is also generally advisable to create 
in the stutterer’s semantic environment 
the attitude that he is a Worthy indi- 
vidual. He should be able to feel sure 
of his parents’ affection and reasonable 
moral support without having to strug: 
gle for it. He should not be given reason 
to suppose that his teachers pity him, or 
look down on him as a person. His em- 
ployer should make clear to him the 
respects in which his speech is and is not 
the basis for any criticisms of his work, 
and he should help him to see those 
aspects of his work in which his efficiency 
is not affected by his speech difficulty. It 
will pay the employer in the long run to 
follow such a policy, and it will help the 
stutterer considerably to achieve an ade- 
quate re-evaluation of himself and of his 
speech. 

It is well to encourage a stutterer to 

Jdevelop his talents along various lines, 
and to provide opportunities for him to 
do so. One of the marks of a healthful 
semantic environments that it provides 
the individual with stimulation for pos 
sible self-development, It “should not, 
however, stimulate him beyond the 
reasonable limits of his ability, for to do 
that is to invite failure, and nothing 
fails like failure. Experiences of success, 
on the other hand, are healthful in their 
effects. In order to experience successes, 
one’s goals must be reasonably specific 
and recognizable, and they must be prac 
tically attainable. But there must be 
goals; one must be provided with some- 
thing at which to shoot, so to speak, and 
with the opportunity to shoot at it. Ifa 
stutterer has athletic ability, or can serve 
as school cheer-leader, or shows promise 
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of becoming a writer or trombone player, 
then he should be provided with the 
necessary opportunities to experience 
success accordingly. It is definitely bene- 
ficial to have a good opinion of oneself— 
based on performance, properly evalu- 
ated. If a stutterer can have positive 
evaluations of himself as a person, he is 
correspondingly more likely to evaluate 
his speech nonfluency with less dread and 
trepidation. 

Finally, it should be said that most 
stutterers should be encouraged to speak 
as much as possible. In this respect, how- 
ever, parents and teachers need to be 
realistically alert. For a stutterer, speak- 
ing can be extremely gruelling and de- 
moralizing, and any stutterer varies con- 
siderably from time to time in his ability 
to “take it.” In general, it is advisable 
for him to dogmiost of his speaking, and 
as much speaking as he can, in such 
situations as he can manage with the 
greatest poise and satisfaction. But he 
should be encouraged and helped to ex- 
tend the range of such situations. Most 
stutterers will benefit from,speaking in 
those situations in which fo premium is 
placed on fluency. As the stutterer loses 
his dread of nonfluency he speaks with 
less anxiety, and with less hesitation and 
strain—-that is to say, with less stuttering. 
This general principle should guide the 
stutterer’s parents and teachers in pro- 
viding him with speaking experience. 

So far as oral recitation in school is 
concerned, it is best for the teacher to 
discuss the matter frankly with the pupil, 
making clear to him that he may recite 
if he wants to, and that in doing so he 
need feel no obligation to talk perfectly. 
He may prefer to recite only when he 
volunteers to do so. It may be advisable 
to excuse him from the wear and tear of 
longer recitations, such as book reports. 
It may even be advisable to excuse him 
from all oral work, to arrange matters so 
that he need not even answer roll call. 


In such a case extra written work might 
well be assigned. In other cases, no 
special consideration whatever need be 
given so far as oral work is concerned. 
Every case must be handled on its own 
merits, There are no rules of thumb. 
The “main thing is to see to it that the 
child does not become demoralized, and 
that he develops such evaluations of him- 
self and his speech that he will want to 
speak and that he will enjoy speaking to 
the greatest possible degree. 
ng more point: As far as possible, 
the “stutterer himself should undertake 
the task of changing his semantic en- 
vironment. In this way the job will be 
done more thoroughly, and the stutterer 
will be developing a frankness about his 
own problem in talking about it to 
others, and he will be acquiring valuable 
experience in dealing directly with his 
elders and associates. “I, a stranger and 
afraid in a world I never made,” in the 
words of the poet Housman, is not the 
theme song of an individual who takes 
upon himself as much as he can the 
responsibility for making his own 
semantic environment. It is of great 
adjustive value to learn that the evalua- 
tions which other people make of one- 
self, and the attitudes they have which 
affect one’s own living, can in a measure 
be determined by one’s own efforts. A 
stutterer, like anyone else, needs to learn 
> og he is in large measure responsible 
or the manner in which others regard 
him and for the policies toward him 
which they adopt. 


IV 
behavior, Evaluative be- 
havior, as the term is here used, involves 
the forming and expression of attitudes, 
beliefs, wishes, likes and dislikes, assump- 
tions, etc. We are not born with opinions 
or attitudes; rather, we are born into a 
semantic environment from which we 
derive them. The notion that repetitious 
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speech is socially taboo is one of the 
features of many semantic environments 
in our culture. Whenever this taboo is 
highly developed, the child is put under 
considerable strain, since repetition is 
one of the prominent characteristics of 
speech in its early stages. The baby does 
not say, Da, but, Da, da, da. This tend- 
ency to repeat continues into early child- 
hood and even into the adult years to 
some extent. It is very significant, there- 
fore, that such writers as Froeschels, 
Bluemel, and Van Riper have empha- 
sized that “primary stuttering’’—“stutter- 
ing” in its early stages—consists of simple 
repetition. It is very significant, that is, 
that they have called such repetition 
“primary stuttering.” We have seen that 
this sort of repetition is quite normal, 
especially during early childhood, and 
the fact that even speech experts would 
call it “stuttering” indicates the extent 
to which, in our society, speech repetition 
is tabooed, or disapproved. 

Once a child has been called a stut- 
terer, it is this taboo against nonfluency 
that is of particular importance in his 
semantic environment. The very fact 
that he is called a stutterer serves to 
strengthen the taboo. It is likely that if 
you have never been regarded as a 
stutterer, you can come nowhere near 
appreciating the uncanny, crushing 
power of the social disapproval of what- 
ever is regarded as stuttering. It is prob- 
ably one of the most frightening, per- 
plexing and demoralizing influences to 
be found in our culture. In this connec- 
tion, it is of great interest that a similar 
condition is found to exist among cer- 
tain primitive tribes. For instance, in his 
book, Primitive Behavior, Professor W. I. 
Thomas says, “Almost every Bantu man 
and woman is a fluent and sustained 
speaker, and Dr. Gordon Brown, who is 
working among one of the tribes, informs 
one that the most prevalent mental dis- 
turbance is in youths who realize that 
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they are unable to become finished 
speakers.””? 

Stuttering, in the writer's opinion, is 
quite incomprehensible unless one takes 
this cultural factor of taboo into account. 
On the other hand, the behavior of 
stutterers appears to be quite understand. 
able when viewed as their attempts to 
avoid nonfluency, and thus to avoid the 
consequences of the taboo against non- 
fluency. We have seen that what happens 
to bring about the stutterer’s difficulty 
is that his parents or teachers confuse or 
identify his normal nonfluency with 
stuttering. To the child, then, nonfluency 
comes to be the same as stuttering. For 
him, the taboo against stuttering becomes 
generalized as a taboo against non- 
fluency. Out of this semantic confusion, 
he develops the fearful effort, exagger- 
ated hesitancy, etc., which we call well- 
developed stuttering. He develops this 
behavior as an attempt to avoid the non- 
fluency that was originally disapproved, 
but this stuttering behavior is disap- 
proved also, and he is left in a dis 
heartening quandary from which he can 
see no possibility of escaping. 


Vv 


Now most speech correctionists attack 
this problem (without stating the prob- 
lem in these terms, however) by attempt- 
ing to build up the stutterer’s confidence 
in his ability to speak perfectly, In order 
to do this, they try to get the stutterer 
to speak while thoroughly relaxed, or to 
speak very slowly with a sort of drawl, 
or to speak in a monotone, or in time to 
some set rhythm, etc. The resulting 
speech, while usually free from “stutter 
ing,” is frequently more or less grotesque. 
Try going to a restaurant and ordering a 
meal with any one of these speech pat 
terns, and you will get the point. If the 
parents of stutterers would adopt such 


2W. I. Thomas, Primitive Behavior, an Introduc 
tion to the Social Sciences (1937). 
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speech patterns for themselves they 
would probably be less gullible in ac- 


cepting the recommendations of those 
who advocate them. What such methods 
amount to is a powerful reinforcement 
of the taboo against stuttering with 
which the stutterer has been contending. 
What the so-called speech correctionist 
says, in effect, is this: “Don’t stutter. 
Whatever you do, don’t stutter. You can 
even talk in this strange manner that I 
am suggesting, but don’t stutter.” 

If, for some odd reason, the stutterer 
is actually content to speak in the 
grotesque manner that is advocated, or 
if, by some miracle, he gains from the 
use of it a kind of abnormal confidence 
in an ability to speak perfectly, the re- 
sults might be in a way satisfactory. But 
the writer has used such methods on 
himself, and he has seen many other stut- 
terers who have used them, and it would 
seem that the results are usually tragic. 
It is common knowledge that, except in 
rare instances, these artificial speech pat- 
terns tend to wear out; in time the indi- 
vidual stutters as much, or more, when 
he talks slowly or in a monotone, etc., as 
he ever did. When that happens, he is 
not back where he started from—he is 
far behind that point. He is again a 
stutterer, but the taboo against stuttering 
has been intensified by the “speech cor- 
rection” he has had. His fear and des- 
peration are now greater than before. 

Simply by making a clear differentia- 
tion between stuttering and the normal 
nonfluency which it is designed to avoid, 


_ Such unfortunate methods and the mis- 


understandings from which they arise 
might readily be eliminated. What the 
stutterer needs to learn is simply that he 
ceases to stutter to the extent that he 
permits nonfluency to occur. This does 
not make sense, of course, until a clear 
distinction is made between the effort 
to avoid nonfluency (which effort consti- 
tutes stuttering) and non-fluency. The 


Stutterer suffers from a semantic con- 
fusion, which he has interiorized from 
his semantic environment, He identifies 
nonfluency and stuttering. 

It helps the stutterer greatly to observe 
that so-called normal speakers are non- 
fluent. In the absence of systematic re- 
search on the speech fluency of adults, 
the writer can only report his scattered 
observations of normal speakers, profes- 
sional lecturers for the most part. Count- 
ing their repeated syllables, words, and 
phrases, their exaggerated hesitations, 
conspicuous pauses, their uhs and ahs, 
they tend to average from five to eight 
nonfluencies per minute in continuous, 
relatively extemporaneous speaking. For 
one famous lecturer, 540 nonfluencies 
were tabulated in slightly less than one 
hour. For another, 65 ahs were counted 
in five minutes. So they go. This sort of 
thing is normal. Stutterers generally re- 
gard it as very unreasonable, as torture 
even, when first instructed to speak with 
this much nonfluency to be performed 
deliberately. To them it is stuttering. 
Nevertheless, when they do speak with 
such deliberate nonfluency, wholeheart- 
edly, they loosen up very considerably, 
speak more smoothly, stutter much less. 
This, of course, is precisely what one 
would expect if one regards their stut- 
tering behavior as an effort to avoid 
nonfluency. 

So far as evaluative behavior is con- 
cerned, therefore, the stutterer needs to 
understand the taboo imposed by his 
semantic environment. He needs to 
understand the semantic confusion in- 
volved in this taboo as he has interiorized 
it. He needs to differentiate stuttering 
from nonfluency, and to see stuttering as 
his attempts to avoid nonfluency. Stated 
in so many words, this may sound rather 
simple. In practice it involves extraordi- 
nary difficulties. The indicated altera- 
tions in evaluative behavior have to be 
made in the face of powerful counteract- 
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ing influences in the stutterer’s semantic 
environment. It is usually very difficult to 
get the stutterer’s parents, teachers and 
associates to make similar changes in 
their own evaluations. As a rule, they 
continue to praise him for speaking 
fluently, and to express or imply sym- 
pathy and. anxiety when he does not 
speak fluently. Also, having learned to 
regard him as a stutterer, they quite 
automatically regard any nonfluency he 
may exhibit as stuttering—even though 
they give no heed to similar nonfluency 
in their own speech. 

It must be realized, too, that for a 
stutterer to speak with repetitions, hesi- 
tations, etc., on purpose, is to reverse 
drastically long-established habits. He 
has been oriented for years, as a rule, to 
doing everything possible to keep from 
doing the very thing he is now being 
told to do. He is being asked to abandon 
evaluations which have come to seem 
natural to him. He is being asked to cul- 
tivate evaluations that strike him as con- 
trary to common sense. Like so many 
other principles and practices that have 
been developed by modern scientific 
students of behavior, these, too, may ap- 
pear to be very simple, but in our cul- 
ture they are not easy to put into prac- 
tice. Insofar as they are adequately ap- 
plied, however, their value becomes 
evident. 

VI 

Overt behavior. A great deal of what 
might be said under this heading has 
already been indicated and implied. The 
main alterations to be made, so far as the 
stutterer’s overt behavior is concerned, 
involve the deliberate performance of 
nonfluency, the sloughing off of certain 
mannerisms, grimaces, etc., and an in- 
crease in the amount of speaking and in 
the number of situations in which speak- 
ing is done. The primary objective of 
these behavior changes is to aid the 
stutterer in cultivating the evaluations 


that will lead to fearless, enjoyable, 
spontaneous speech—to speech of normal 
(not perfect) fluency. 

In the usual case perhaps the steps to 
be. taken would be of this order: First, 
it is — necessary, or at least ad- 
visable, to cOnvince the stutterer that he 
is capable of normal speech. This can be 
done by having him read imthorus with 
another person, even another stutterer. 
Strangely enough, two stutterers are, with 
rare exceptions, able to read aloud to- 
gether without difficulty. It is also help- 
ful in some cases to have the stutterer 


‘read and talk when alone, or perhaps to 


his dog, since practically all stutterers 
can do this without stuttering. Such 
practices are helpful to the extent that 
they counteract any assumptions the 
stutterer may have as to his physical | 
inability to speak. 

Second, practically every adult stut- 
terer exhibits certain mannerisms, or so- 
called associated movements, such as 
closing his eyes, turning his head, swing- 
ing his foot, etc., while stuttering. In some 
cases, these mannerisms are responsible 
for much of the social handicap. More- 
over, they can frequently be eliminated; 
the can rather quickly learn 
from directed practice, preferably before 
a mirror, that he can stutter without 
doing some of these things. The value of 
eliminating ow mannerisms lies in the 
fact that the §6cial handicap is reduced, 
and the stutterer’s notion that his stut- 
tering is fixed and unalterable is weak- 
ened. One must be careful, however, not 
to carry this too far; one must see to it 
that Ahe individual understands that he 
is hot being instructed not to stutter at 
all. Such an instruction would tend to 
strengthen the taboo with which the 
stutterer’ has to contend, and result in 
increased tension and discouragement. 

Third, insofar as possible the stutterer 
should Wiberately imitate his own 
stuttering. This should be done at first 
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in front of a mirror with no one present 
but the teacher; or, the stutterer can do 
it by himself provided he understands 
clearly what he is to do. Later, he os 
do it in speaking to other people. Maving 
learned to imitate his own manner of 
stuttering, he should practice faking it 
without the effort and hurry that usually 
characterize it. He should do this at first 
while he is alone or with his teacher, 
and later in other situations. In doing 
this, the aim should be to make the 
stuttering entirely effortless, free from 
grimaces and fear—a forthright, un- 
hurried, deliberate performance of what 
would otherwise be done under protest 
and with tension. 


Vil 


After considerable practice in this, the 
stutterer is ready for the fourth step, that 
of adopting a streamlined pattern of 
nonfluency. This is not to be confused 
with stuttering; for the nonfluency pat- 
tern is adopted and used instead of stut- 
tering. Probably #simple repetition, like 
‘tha-tha-tha-this,’ is most preferable, 
partly because it was just such behavior 
that was originally diagnosed as stutter- 
ing and needs, therefore, to be re- 
evaluated as normal and acceptable. 
However, a simple, effortless prolonga- 
tion of the first sounds of words will, in 
some cases, prove satisfactory, although 
considerable practice is required in pro- 
longing the p and t. Also, care must be 
exercised lest the prolonging become a 
complete stoppage reaction, which would 
be merely another way of stuttering. 
Having adopted, say, a simple repetition 
pattern, such as ,‘tha-tha-tha-this,’ the 
stutterer should ‘practice it a great deal 
when alone, preferably before a mirror. 
If a dictaphone or, better, a mirrophone 
is available, it is helpful to record one’s 
speech, using the new repetition pattern, 
and then listen to it over and over again, 
in order to become thoroughly accus- 
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tomed to it, and to learn to do it as 
smoothly and effortlessly as possible. 

Gradually, then, the stutterer should 
introduce this pattern of nonfluency into 
his everyday speech, trying it out first in 
the easier situations and then introduc- 
ing it in more and more difficult situa- 
tions. He should employ it whenever he 
would otherwise stutter and he should 
also feign it liberally in saying certain 
words on which he would not otherwise 
stutter. He will find that thé\more non- 
fluency he fakes the less he will experi- 
ence a tendency to stutter. This follows 
because his stuttering constitutes his 
attempts to avoid nonfluency, and to the 
extent that he is set to perform it, he is 
not set to avoid it. As time goes on the 
amount of feigning can be gradually 
reduced, since the tendency to try to 
avoid nonfluency' (to stutter) will have 
been weakened, and eventually normal 
speech becomes possible. 

What is accomplished by this means is 
that the individual ceases to be a stut- 
terer and becomes instead, for a time, a 
rather nonfluent speaker. The unusual 
amount of repetition in his speech, pro- 
vided it is performed wholeheartedly and 
without apparent effort, calls far less 
attention to itself than one might sup-- 
pose, and is for other reasons, also, far 
less serious than the stuttering. One of 
the main reasons why it is less serious 
is that the repetition tends to decrease 
in amgunt with time. This is so because 
the voluntary repetition is performed in 
order to counteract the impulse to stutter 
(to avoid repetition or other nonfluency). 
But this impulse to stutter tends to be- 
come weaker and weaker, and to occur 
less and less frequently, as the strength 
of its motivation, which is the desire to 
avoid non-fluency, is decreased. As the 
Yhclination to stutter decreases, the need 
or occasion for voluntary repetition de- 
creases correspondingly. Gradually, there- 
fore, the individual's speech comes to be 
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less and less nonfluent, and _ tends 
eventually to become quite smooth. 
Thus, the vicious spiral of stuttering 
leading to more stuttering, as the indi- 
vidual develops a stronger and stronger 
set to avoid ee vicious 
spiral is reversed, so that there ¥& less and 
less stuttering as the individual develops 
a greater and greater tolerance for non- 
fluency. And as the Yhreat and dread of 
stuttering decreases, the need for actual- 
ly performing nonfluency decreases, and 
the individual speaks more and more 
smoothly. 

Finally, it should be added that as the 
stutterer proceeds with this program he 
should be encouraged, even definitely 
assi , to speak more and more and 
to enlarge the range of his speaking 
situations. As his evaluations of non- 
fluency change, he will exhibit less re- 
luctance to speak, less of a tendency to 
avoid social contacts. This should be 
encouraged judiciously, remembering at 
all times that the main objective of all 
these measures is to help the individual 
to cultivate such positive evaluations of 
his speech as will enable him to speak 
without fear and tension, and with en- 
joyment and poise. 


VIII 


Physical condition. On the basis of the 
more adequate scientific studies done to 
date, there seems to be little or no reason 
for supposing that stutterers, as a class, 
have any greater need for physical 
hygiene than do‘other people. As a popu- 
lation generally we are not, on the 
average, the answer to a wise physician's 
prayer. Fundamental lack of good health 
is indicated by most of us in the condi- 
tion of our teeth, the relative ease with 
which we catch colds, our tendency to 
become fatigued readily, and in various 
other ways. Stutterers, then, are not to 
be compared with an ideal population 
of nonstutterers who enjoy perfect 


health. They compare very well, indeed, 
with nonstutterers as they actually are 
found to exist with respect to their physi- 
cal condition. 

What might be important, however, 
is the possible tendency for some indi- 
viduals, at least, to lack enthusiasm and 
to become discouraged under conditions 
occasioned by excessive fatigue, loss of 
sleep, improper diet, lack of exercise, or 
disease. In order to carry out effectively 
the sort of corrective speech program 
outhined above, the stutterer needs as 
muth energy, enthusiasm, and ‘good feek 
ing’ as possible. Once a stutterer has be- 
gun to change his speech behavior, the 
main thing with which he has to contend 
is the tendency to revert to old habitual 
ways of behaving whenever he feels tired 
and discouraged. From this point of 
view, good health is important for a 
stutterer. 

It need only be said, in this connec- 
tion, that for the most part physical 
hygiene involves adequate practices of 

ating, sleeping, exercising, working and 

relaxing. Beyond that, anyone is to be 
advised to see a doctor, and to report 
back sufficiently often for him to check 
the effectiveness of his recommendations 
and to forestall any serious threats of 
disease. So far as stuttering is concerned, 
it is to be said simply that, although 
anatomical and basic physiological mat- 
ters are usually of little importance, if 
they are shown to be of importance in a 
specific case they should be given proper 
attention. 


IX 


A great deal more could be said about 
stuttering. The impression is not to be 
left that the results of scientific studies 
of the problem have been fully reported. 
Several hundred investigations of stutter- 
ing have been made and a large number 
of publications on the subject are 
available. In order to summarize, and 
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especially to evaluate this material, it 
would be necessary to write a very large 
book. In fact, in order to elaborate in 
detail the basis and the implications of 
the discussion that has been presented, 
it would be necessary to expand that dis- 
cussion to the proportions of a volume 
of considerable size. The main purpose 
in the writing of this article has been to 
suggest one type of practical approach 
to the problem.* 

In the actual carrying out of this ap- 
proach, use is made of any specific tech- 


* A concise statement of the point of view presented 
here is to be found in W. Johnson, “A Semantic 
Theory of Stuttering,” in Stuttering: Significant 
Theories and Therapies, by E Hahn; published 
by the Stanford University Press, 1943. 


niques and of any particular manners of 
explanation and instruction that seem 
advisable in specific cases. Details of 
treatment depend upon the’age and 
background of the individual, the nature 
and complexity of his semantic environ- 
ment, the severity of the stuttering, the 
time available for conferences and in- 
struction, etc. Not only are no two stut- 
terers alike, but no one stutterer remains 
the same from time to time. The prin- 
ciples presented here, insofar as they are 
sound, are useful only as they are ju- 
diciously adapted to the individual and 
to his ever-changing state and circum- 
stances. 


A TALISMAN AND A CONVALESCENCE 


CARL G. GUSTAVSON 
Miami University 


HE students listening to their new 

history instructor in that eight 
o'clock class a few years ago could have 
had no idea that they were witnessing an 
incredible scene: that of a young man 
learning how to speak.” 

Originally, I wrote this introductory 
sentence as a simple statement of an 
unquestioned fact. Only in later re- 
reading, did it occur to me how ridicu- 
lous such an assertion would seem to 
many of my acquaintances. They could 
scarcely have realized that I was a stut- 
terer subject to such intense blockage of 
speech that at times I became nearly 
inarticulate. During the many years of 
higher schooling necessary for a doctoral 
degree, there had been relatively few 
occasions when that secret had been re- 
vealed. Yet, for me personally, the origi- 
nal assertion still seems a true one. This 
is one paradox out of a convalescence 
which has been such an adventure in 
human psychology as to underline 
poignantly for me certain aspects of this 
speech problem. 


II 


The convalescence had an abrupt be- 
ginning. Until I was fifteen, melioration 
had existed in the realm of hopes alone. 
I could rarely recite in class, join in con- 
versation at the dinner table or order 
articles at the store without making my 
disability immediately apparent. At the 
end of my freshman year in high school 
I attended a speech clinic and, after a 
series of tests, was inducted into the art. 
of writing with the left hand. I was given 
to understand that in time the speech 
difficulties would clear up. 

The results at the clinic were good— 
too good. After a few days of practice in 
painful scribbling, my speech became 
comparatively effortless. Some factor 
other than the physiological one had 
become operative and gave the illusion 
of a miraculous recovery. Having re- 
turned home after six weeks, I continued 
the practice but, as will happen, there 
were backslidings when I used the right 
hand again. Upon each such occasion, 
my speech would disintegrate into its 
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former state. Once more returned to the 
device of my tutors, I found quick and 
drastic improvement. For a number of 
years the use of the left hand served as 
a magic talisman for me. 

I suppose that the hope of every stut- 
terer is to awaken some morning and 
find that his disability has vanished. 
There is just enough promise of this in 
his experience to make it seem possible. 
There are days when, for some reason, 
the entangling web of words trips him 
only occasionally. In such periods of 
relief, he may peer back into his other 
condition and puzzle over the nature of 
the oppressive “Presence” which so 
pinions him. It seems as though this 
“Presence,” like a nightmare, is a tran- 
sitory aberration which must fade and 
vanish. The employment of the talisman 
accentuated this feeling in me. Stutter- 
ing, which in its most violent form 
seemed as much a part of one as any 
obvious physiological defect, took on the 
apearance of an alien intrusion that 
could easily be exorcised. One feels that 
only an added will-power, some accretion 
of psychical rather than physical 
strength, should be necessary for its con- 
quest. Yet, try as I might, I could not 
take this final step. I had come up against 
some invisible power which no strength 
of will seemed able to surmount. 


Ill 


In time, it became clear to me that the 
theory of neural dominance in itself did 
not explain my experiences. The drastic 
changes in the violence of the stuttering, 
the fact that some situations caused me 
to stutter while others did not, the 
groupings of responses which occurred 
with such unfailing regularity, all of 
these roused doubts. But the then high- 
school student lacked the knowledge of 
psychology which would have enabled 
him to discover other solutions. After 
all, the theory of neural dominance fits 


very neatly into the popular way of look- 
ing at things. Physical reasons, material 
causation, proof by means of such tests 
as can be administered, any explanation 
but in such a form must seem inadequate 
to a youth brought up in awe of the 
Authority of Science as interpreted by 
the practical-minded Midwest. In com- 
parison, any suggestion that the stutter- 
ing might be due to interrelated “states 
of mind” seemed intangible and un- 
likely. 


IV 


For a number of years I could come to 
no intellectual comprehension of the 
nature of the enemy. It took a long series 
of observations, much groping and much 
repetition of experience, before I was 
able to break with the former attitude. 
Finally, late in my college years, obser- 
vation of the behavior of my nervous 
system in certain other activities brought 
into focus another viewpoint of my stut- 
tering. For instance, in bowling I might 
roll a score of 170 while entirely ab- 
sorbed in the game. However, time after 
time, when someone stopped to watch 
me, the score would sink below 100. 
There was no question of a lack of 
learned ability or of a physiological in- 
capacity to perform the coordinated 
movements. Here was an analogy of what 
happened in speech and with results ex- 
pressed quantitatively. Another instance, 
an experience certainly familiar to every- 
one, occurred if called upon for a quick 
answer to a problem requiring logical 
thinking. Normally, the mind should re- 
produce the required syllogism. Instead, 
the self-consciousness would cause the 
mind to go into a chaotic whirl of dis- 
connected ideas in which my frenzied 
attention was introverted upon the 
mental process itself. This is a close 
analogy of stuttering where one’s whole 
attention is riveted on the speech process 
rather than on the ideas to be expressed. 
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Further observation revealed a number 
of kindred reactions. It now dawned 
upon me that these various reactions, 
all of a pattern, meant that stuttering 
was but the most conspicuous of a num- 
ber of symptoms of a deep-lying psycho- 
logical bent of my whole personality. 
Obviously, this bent was a result of the 
intense acuity of self-consciousness, (At 
this point, I returned to the use of the 
right hand with no resultant deteriora- 
tion of speech.) From the vantage point 
of this new insight, it was possible to 
study one’s experiences and gradually 
build up an understanding of the nature 
of my stuttering. Originally, the stam- 
mering had been only one of many mani- 
festations of shyness but my conscious- 
ness of this socially prominent flaw had 
caused an introversion on the speech 
process which so aggravated the ailment 
that it became the single most powerful 
element in the personality. 


Vv 


The origin of the stammering, so far 
as I could determine, lay in the self- 
consciousness before other people; once 
stuttering is acute, however, the indi- 
vidual incident of a blockage occurs be- 
cause of an introverted mode of think- 
ing which, using the term in the original 
sense of Jung, one may call introversion. 
Taken in this sense, introversion is much 
more than a social reaction. It is an ex- 
istent psychological complex, a way of 
observing and thinking, so rooted by 
habitual use and yet developed so grad- 
ually that the stutterer is unaware that 
his mental activity differs from that of 
the normal person. Furthermore, the act 
of thinking is so intangible in observa- 
tion and so difficult to compare with 
those of another person that while the 
stutterer is only too well aware of his 
vocal disability he does not realize the 
deeper disorder from which he suffers. 
Even if he does possess a vague feeling 
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that the tension and worries of stuttering 
are an alien intrusion, he still can not 
bring this mental condition into objec- 
tive perspective. 

In the fully established mode of intro- 
version, the external world becomes little 
more than a shadowy domain whose 
chief importance to the stutterer is as a 
source from whence comes the occasion 
for nervous tension and the precipitation 
of the blockage. The real world in which 
one’s whole endeavor is immersed is the 
inner world of the self. Or rather, one’s 
attention is concentrated on that limited 
portion of the inner self which reflects 
the struggle associated with the stutter- 
ing. His being is wracked by the tension 
which has been built up through years 
of nervousness when in the presence of 
the stuttering situation. This condition 
carries with it a hyperesthetic perception 
of certain words or letters of the alpha- 
bet, of certain situations, of certain per- 
sons whose presence may lead to the 
stuttering. One wanders perpetually on 
the edge of the vortex of stuttering and 
at intervals is drawn into it. In this 
mode of introversion there is a rigid 
fixation on the procession of spoken 
words and upon it plays an inflamed 
suggestibility, in turn fed from acute 
memories of unpleasant experiences with 
this word or situation before. The details 
of the experience may have dropped 
from conscious memory but the tension 
instantaneously appears when suggested 
by the hair-trigger reaction of the mem- 
ory of an intense unpleasantness. 

When the stutterer speaks, he carries 
on dual mental processes: a cursory 
attempt to keep in mind the idea that he 
is expressing, and a deep absorption in 
the forthcoming string of words for any 
enunciation which may prove difficult. 
That is, he is so entirely occupied with 
the problem of speech that the content 
of his message seems detached from his 
concern. It seems impossible to escape 
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out of oneself and become engrossed in 
the idea one is trying to put across. If 
one, for a moment, is carried away by 
enthusiasm, no stuttering occurs. But the 
moment the attention flicks back to the 
malady, the stuttering is resumed. 


VI 


In my search for an escape from the 
“Presence,” it was this dual attention 
which finally seemed to be the crux of 
the whole problem. If one could, in some 
way, learn how to end that fixation on 
the speech process and become absorbed 
in matters of the outer world, or the 
ideas out of it, the road to escape from 
the nightmare would be clear. 

The merciless impact of the experience 
had built up a series of bad mental 
habits. Even now, if I write the word 
“other,” a sense of strain and unpleas- 
antness makes itself felt. Mentally, I 
stammer as I write it. There can be no 
special physical reason for difficulty with 
this word. It is simply the product of 
years of association between “other” and 
the stammering reaction. When I go back 
to the town where I spent most of my 
childhood, the fear rises immeasurably 
before the spoken word. I still cannot 
talk normally to former grade-school 
teachers. An astoundingly acute sub- 
conscious memory rises up to recreate 
the whole complex of childhood reac- 
tions to places and persons which I can- 
not for a moment recapture as I write 
now. Whenever I speak in Swedish, 
which was my childhood language but 
which I rarely have an opportunity to 
use now, my stuttering becomes violent. 

In retrospect, the miraculous effect of 
the talisman was shown to have been the 
result of an association of good speech 
with the use of the left hand. An imag- 
inative suggestibility, formerly occupied 
with the evil of the malady, had been 
given a more healthy direction. Even if 
this one aid proved inadequate in itself 


in conquering the tenacious habits of 
mind responsible for the stuttering, it 
did give immensely hopeful glimpses of 
the real potentiality in my speech. It 
did allay the affliction and make it pos- 
sible to end the obvious vocal stuttering 
by studying situations and by picking 
strategic moments for speaking. Yet, 
though absorbing less energy and atten- 
tion, the introversion persisted in my 
own mind and threatened at any mo- 
ment to resume its ascendancy over my 
speech. The impalpable yet powerful 
habits of mind continued to harass me 
far more than any observer could pos- 
sibly realize. 

From the point of view of convales- 
cence, it would have been better to have 
gone ahead speaking on every possible 
occasion. There was an all-important 
reason why I could not. The goal of my 
education was a doctoral degree in his- 
tory. Scholarships, fellowships, and 
finally a position, go to the best pros- 
pects; and competition is so severe that 
one conspicuous failing will auto- 
matically eliminate one. It was better to 
be known as “shy and taciturn,” quali- 
ties that time will remedy, than as a 
stutterer whose defect the public looks 
upon as a permanent part of the per- 
sonality. Until my training was com- 
pleted, I could not afford to gamble. It 
seemed better to sit quietly in class or at 
the seminar table and be content to show 
ability in written work. Thus, only when 
daily speaking became a necessity did the 
really crucial work of conquering the 
disability get underway. 


vil 


The long process of studying the 
malady was abruptly put to the test when 
I started full-time teaching. Would I 
now be able to maintain the control of 
my speech which I had attained in occa 
sional teaching while in graduate school? 
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Would daily teaching soon erase the in- 
sidious habit of introversion? 

The students in those first classes un- 
doubtedly learned very little history. My 
teaching method was very bad: nearly all 
lecture, very little class discussion, very 
little personal contact. This method was 
certainly not premeditated but, as it 
worked out, very little difficulty was en- 
countered in lecturing, while the mo- 


ment I stepped down face-to-face with’ 


an inquiring student the malady re- 
turned in full force. 

There were several reasons for the 
ease in lecturing. The superior position 
which the instructor occupies in the 
classroom engenders a new self-confi- 
dence. The compulsion of maintaining 
the train of thought and of thinking 
ahead for the next statement is in itself 
so strong that the introversion tends to 
lessen, especially when coupled with the 
feeling that a note-taking class seems a 
“thing” rather than a group of critical 
spectators. Enthusiasm kindled by the 
subject being discussed helped to bring 
about that absorption in “external” mat- 
ters which was so necessary in order to 
escape the dual attention on ideas and 
speech process. The most important 
reason, probably, was the fact that public 
speaking was a new experience; so new 
that no ingrained complex of habits ex- 
isted leading to introversion and stutter- 
ing. This became very apparent when 
compared with what happened in dis- 
cussion—talking directly person to per- 
son with students. Here was the old 
situation of conversation and it instantly 
produced the habitual response. 

This discovery taught me that each 
Specific speech situation is a separate 
unit. Until now, I had persisted in re- 
garding stuttering as a single entity 
which would be alleviated in all situa- 
tions at the same time. But convalescence 
shown in lecturing was not immediately 
visible in other situations, Closer obser- 


vation now revealed that each situation 
produced its own pattern of subjective 
states although the introverted mode of 
thought and the. external stuttering 
manifestation was common to all. 

In retrospect, I can recall how, as a 
child, the disability had spread from one 
situation to another. Especially vivid is 
the painful recollection of a day in an 
English class when I suddenly found that 
one of my “oases” of free speech, oral 
reading, had vanished and that I now 
stuttered there also. Stuttering will trans- 
fer from one situation to another de- 
pending upon the acuity of self-con- 
sciousness in the new situation. When 
the incubus was being built up, once a 
given setting had become associated 
with the unpleasant experience it was 
likely to continue to induce speech 
hesitancy. 


VIII 


The last stage of my convalescence 
seems to have consisted simply in revets- 
ing the course of the spread of the intro- 
version. I sought out the “free situations” 
or those in which my speech was least 
contaminated by the harmful mental re- 
sponses. I practiced normal speech in 
them until this achievement of flu- 
ent speech was self-consciously a part 
of me. I say “self-consciously” because 
I was still aware of the speech process 
but now it was with a sense of power 
and self-confidence, a sense of healing 
and gathering strength, which replaced 
the former tortured fear of every new 
sentence. I had finally ceased to stutter 
mentally as well as vocally. At an earlier 
time, attention on the “free situations” 
would inevitably have caused the transfer 
of the introversion to these also. Now the 
suggestibility was all in the opposite 
direction. After a time my confidence 
and integration were so far advanced that 
it became possible to apply the newly- 
found ability to more difficult situations 
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and to escape that “rigid fixation on the 
procession of spoken words” there also. 
It was almost like starting afresh, this 
building up of a new and integrated 
speaking personality where speech 
assumes its proper place as a tool. 


IX 


One word more about speech situa- 
tions as separate units. According to my 
own experience, at least, the disability 
is either there in full force or is entirely 
missing on any given occasion. One con- 
quers a situation as a whole. One does 
not master each individual fear arising 
out of a situation but rather the intro- 
version which reflects those fears. 

No three-weeks miracle is possible, 
naturally, as one gradually unsnarls the 
peculiarly knotty set of mental habits. 
In the classroom the fear of the block- 
age rarely appears now, yet at the dinner 
table it is often present. Even today in 
hours of depression after hard work or 
illness, the morbidity tends to express it- 
self in the form of a return of the dis- 
ability. 

There might seem to have been a 
short-cut in this whole procedure of con- 
valescence. Since self-consciousness seems 
to be the basic cause for the stuttering, 
why not cure this shyness by learning to 
be more gregarious? Why not have the 
stutterer force himself to associate more 
with other people and thus get over his 
fears? Excellent—if the stutterer can do 
this. Such a public pressure to become 
extroverted may have the opposite effect, 
however. I am very certain that one of 
the most consistently deleterious- influ- 
ences upon my speech was the adolescent 
public insistence on being a witty and 
“smooth” mixer. The extroverted values 
became a fixation aggravated by each 
new embarrassment. The stutterer is too 
well aware of his social role as it is. He 
feels himself the cynosure of all eyes 
looking at him curiously or pityingly 
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while the sufferer knows all too keenly 
that he is being labeled as a “stam- 
merer.” 

There is another way of immunizing 
oneself to some extent from the intensity 
of the self-consciousness. That is to take 
the attitude that the introspective mode 
of personality is not bad in itself and in 
this way to disregard the extroverted 
public opinion. One must learn that, 
Hollywood philosophy and some modern 
psychologists notwithstanding, the in- 
trospective mode of living a life is neither 
unhealthy nor morbid in itself. One must 
learn that the mistake lies in allowing 
such an abnormal fixation on a minor 
part of the whole purview of the inner 
eye. Let the person realize that some in- 
dividuals, whether by heredity or by 
early social conditioning, are normally 
introspective and that they must mature 
their own type of potentiality. If a per- 
son can once grasp this idea ahd act 
upon it, he will create an affirmative 
viewpoint and a personal inner equilib- 
rium which will go far towards rescuing 
him from that feeling of being abnor- 
mal which lies at the bottom of the 
tormenting self-consciousness. 


xX 


The word “talisman” has been applied 
to the practice of transferring to the left 
hand. This word is used because it de 
scribes the effect upon me, not because 
I presume to have the right, from a single 
case, to form any judgment of the theory 
of neural dominance. The mind of the 
fifteen-year-old seized on a gross over 
simplification of the training at the 
clinic and that fact itself is significant. 
It is one more evidence of how vividly 
real those ideas and “states of mind” can 
be which fill our consciousness and form 
our reactions to various facets of living. 
The story of my convalescence offers one 
evidence after another of the insistence, 
spontaneity, and silent effectiveness 
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which these exercise upon the physical 
apparatus of the body. The acuity of 
self-consciousness, the power of the 
imaginative suggestibility, the tenacious- 
ness of the mental habits, the thought- 
mode of introversion, the individual 
nature of each speech situation, the role 


of the “free situations” in the conva- 
lescence: all of these phenomena out of 
personal experience underline for me, 
far more than any statistical data or con- 
trolled experimentation possibly could, 
the role of the mind in the causation and 
cure of stuttering. 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF EIGHTY-FOUR 
CASES OF NASALITY 


ARLEIGH B. WILLIAMSON 
New York University 


ACED with the problem of having to 

remedy badly nasal voices, the writer 
eight years ago began an experiment in 
diagnosing and treating all forms of this 
defect that came to his attention. The 
various types of nasality discussed in 
current, authoritative literature, analyses 
of causes, and procedures of remedy were 
studied. However, it was found that the 
diagnoses of the greater number of 
writers omitted pertinent characteristics 
present in three out of five cases report- 
ing for treatment the first year. As the 
experiment progressed, these apparently- 
casual factors were discovered in even 
higher percentages. Also in the first year, 
it was found that, by treating these fac- 
tors, the nasality disappeared in two- 
thirds of the cases without recourse to 
the remedies prescribed in the literature. 
Thereafter, this unorthodox procedure 
was accepted as a working hypothesis in 
experimenting with future cases, with 
the result that in only 5 out of 84 was 
it found necessary or profitable to em- 
ploy the generally-accepted method of 
soft-palate control. 

That soft-palate, or velum, control is 
generally advocated by writers on na- 
sality is demonstrated in a recent study 
by Beighley, whose comprehensive sum- 

'K. C. Beighley, “What the Experts Say About 


Nasality,” QuaRTERLY JOURNAL oF SprecH, XXIX 
(1943), 199-206. 


mary makes it possible for this writer to 
avoid quoting widely from literature on 
this subject. Summarizing accepted defi- 
nitions, Beighley states: 


Nasality, or rhinolalia, is one kind of un- 
pleasant voice quality characterized by too 
much or too little nasal resonance. . . . 

Rhinolalia aperta is the unpleasant voice 
quality resulting from too much resonance in 
nasal cavities that have nothing physically 
wrong with them. . . . 

Rhinolalia clausa is the unpleasant voice 
quality resulting from too little resonance or 
improper resonance from physically un- 
healthy, malformed, or obstructed nasal 
cavities. 

A combination of these two types of un- 
pleasant voice qualities is possible if the im- 
proper functioning that causes rhinolalia 
aperta operates at the time the nasal cavities 
are physically unhealthy, malformed, or ob- 
structed. Rhinolalia mixta describes this con- 
dition.? 


Of accepted theories of causes of na- 
sality, Beighley further summarizes: 


Practically all authors who discuss 
rhinolalia clausa state that it is caused by 
some obstruction, malformation, or diseased 
condition in the nasal cavity.* 

Rhinolalia aperta is caused, most authori- 
ties say, by improper action of the soft palate, 
although no one is exactly certain as to how 
the soft palate should work, and how much 
its workings differ among individuals.‘ 

* Loe. cit. 

* Beighley, op. cit., p. 200. 

‘Ibid., p. 204. 
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Beighley synthesizes as follows methods 
of. correction generally advocated: 


For rhinolalia clausa, a medical specialist 
should be consulted. He should perform 
whatever orthopaedic or surgical work is 
necessary, and the speech correctionist should 
finish the case by training the patient in 
speaking.® 

Even though authorities differ as to the 
nature of nasality—scope, types, causes and 
actual physical workings of the organs in- 
volved—almost all recommend the same cor- 
rective measures. 

Practically all those who discuss rhinolalia 
aperta recommend exercises of some sort for 
the soft palate. . . . In general, the exercises 
given are for getting the velum to operate 
properly——loosening it up, strengthening it, 
and training it.* 


Of the authorities quoted by Beigh- 
ley, more than two-thirds assert that the 
velum, in all sounds but the nasal con- 
sonants, should close the passageway into 
the nose.’ A quotation from a recent 
work by Weaver® (not mentioned in the 
Beighley study) is representative® of this 
viewpoint: 

In only three English sounds—viz., m, n, 
and ng—should the soft palate hang relaxed, 
the lips be closed, and the vocalized breath 
emitted through the nose. In all other 
sounds, the soft palate should be raised to 
accomplish the closing off (occlusion) of the 
nasal passages. 


The minority quoted by Beighley’® 
assert that there may be a velar opening 
into the nasal chambers. The most com- 
plete analysis of this viewpoint seems to 
be that of West, Kennedy, and Carr: 


In ordinary conversation the nasal chambers 


Ibid., p. 202. 

* Thomas Andrew Weaver, Forms and Principles 
(1942), p. 206. 

* Also, F. L. D. Holmes, Handbook of Voice and 
Diction (1940), pp. 120-121; Van Dusen, C. R., 
Training the Voice for Speech (1943); p. 164; Willard 
Wilson, “Breath Control, a Common Sense Summary,” 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XXVIII (1942, 339- 
40; Adeline Bullen, “Nasality: Cause and Remedy of 
Our American Blight,” Zbid., p. 84; G. W. Gray, and 
C. M. Wise, Bases of Speech, Harpers, (1934), p. 19. 

Op. cit., p. 208. 


play a very small part in resonating the vocal 
tones, except for the sounds [m], [n], and 
[n]. . . . But when vocalizing with a con- 
siderable volume, the cultured speaker or 
singer could not perform as well with his 
nostrils occluded as with them open, even if 
his words were so chosen as to avoid all nasal 
sounds. There is a marked addition to his 
tones through vibrations emitted from the 
nostrils. It is as though tones from two vibrat- 
ing sources were blended, as when the voices 
of two singers blend in such close harmony as 
to seem one voice. With many singers and 
speakers the source of this second series of 
vibrations, emitted from the nostrils, is 
probably the stretched velum. They tense 
the velum in its lifted position so that it 
serves as a diaphragm or drumhead. The air 
waves in the buccopharynx rebound against 
its under surface, causing it to vibrate and 
set up air waves in the nasopharynx and 


Despite this statement, however, of the 
function of the nares in the cultured 
voice, the remedial procedure for simple 
nasality advanced by these same authors 
is: 


. . . he should elevate the velum and bring 
it into contact with the pharyngeal wall for 
the non-nasal sounds, and allow it to re- 
main pendant only for the nasal sounds. . . . 


BREADTH OF STUDY 


The study represents an eight-year ex- 
periment, beginning in 1936, with a total 
of 84 students. Five began treatment the 
first year, three the second, four the third, 
five the fourth, eight the fifth, nineteen 
the sixth, nine the seventh, and thirty 
the eighth, some students continuing in- 
struction for more than one year, though 


1 R. West, L. Kennedy, and A. Carr, The Kehabilita- 
tion of Speech (1937), p. 84. 

12 Ibid., pp. 279-280, However, on page 286-7, in the 
discussion of Articulatory Compensation, it is as- 
serted, “The so-called ‘nasal twang’ is not the result 
of the incorrect use of the velum, but seems to be 
due to x resonance because of inappropriate 
pharyngeal tensions and es use of the oral 
cavity. .. . A second approach may be made through 
relaxation of the pharyngeal muscles and adjustments 
of the jaw and tongue to produce better resonated 
vowels.” This points to a type of nasality and method 
of treatment—not exposed in the general discussion 
of rhinolalia—in accord with the conclusions of this 
study affecting all types of nasality. 
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listed here for only the first year. The 
students, 34 men and 50 women, ranged 
from age 17 to 35. Sixty-three were un- 
dergraduates in New York University; 
the remainder were graduate students in 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. The greater number came from 
New York City and its immediate en- 
virons, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Long Island, although there were others 
from Canada, Maryland, Western Penn- 
sylvania, Europe, and Palestine. An ef- 
fort to relate diagnostic factors to ethnic 
or geographic cultures proved unfruit- 
ful. These 84—with the exception of 8 
whose entire record was not preserved— 
represent all the nasality cases turning 
up for treatment in the courses of the 
investigator, 

The 63 cases in New York University 
were diagnosed either positive or nega- 
tive nasality by one or more of seven 
members of the Department of Speech 
faculty, and the diagnosis was later con- 
firmed or modified by the writer. Each 
student was given a routine medical nose 
and throat examination and, if suspicion 
arose as to possible anatomical or patho- 
logical relationships, a more exacting ex- 
amination by a nose and throat special- 
ist. For the 21 theological students, there 
was no confirmation of the investigator's 
own diagnosis, beyond that of medical 
examinations, where needed, and occa- 
sional remarks of students or of other 
members of the faculty. 


METHOD OF APPROACH 


The approach to the experiment was 
that of the trained singer adapting the 
principles and practices of singing-yoice 
development to procedures for improv- 
ing the speaking voice. Additionally, 


there was the background of years of 


general speech teaching and acquaint- 
ance with the literature on the subject. 

The first step in the treatment of each 
student was the diagnosis of his voice 


as though he were a potential singer. The 
vocal faults were observed as those that 
would interfere with even mediocre 
singing performance, and were postu- 
lated on commonly-accepted tenets of 
singing-voice training: a) adequate and 
sustained breathing for intensity of vi- 
bration and prolonged vocal phrasing, b) 
freedom from constricting chest, throat, 
jaw, and tongue tensions, c) a fair-sized 
mouth opening for all vowels, d)_ a 
tongue sufficiently depressed and forward 
in the mouth to permit a fair-sized oral 
cavity for all vowels. Another theory of 
representative singing teachers was ac- 
cepted hypothetically, that some nasal 
resonance may be an excellent partial 
quality in a good voice and that a not- 
too-large opening into the nasal cham- 
bers, as noted by West, Kennedy and 
Carr,"* may contribute to the pleasant- 
ness of the voice.** Additionally, the 
weight of authority was too preponder- 
antly in favor of velar control for it to 
be ignored as an experimental considera- 
tion. 


DIAGNOSES 


Also at the first session with each stu- 
dent all seemingly-relevant factors were 
diagnosed, and then, over a period of 
months, were checked, confirmed, or 
changed. The table on page 474 repre- 
sents the completed diagnoses. Of the 68 
diagnosed as rhinolalia aperta, all were 
generally nasal, not merely nasal on cer- 
tain vowels. Of those 16 diagnosed origi- 
nally as having insufficient nasal reso- 
nance on [m], [nm], and [n]}, extended in- 
vestigation demonstrated that one had 
almost complete obstruction of the nasal 
pharynx, rhinolalia clausa posterior, ten 
had somewhat limited breathing space 


3 Ibid., p. 84. 
* Also, V. A. Anderson, Training the Speaking 
Voice (1942), 120-1; Joseph P. Kelly, “Studies in 


Nasality,” Archives of Speech, Vol. 1, No. 1, (January, 
1934), Pp. 26-43; Robert Curry, Mechanism of the 
Human Voice (1940), p. 116. 
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in the nares as a result of enlarged tur- 
binates, deviated septum, or small nasal 
passages,—listed in the chart as rhinola- 
lia clausa anterior—and five had no nasal 
obstruction. To designate this latter 
group a new term was coined, pseudo 
rhinolalia clausa. 


most all cases breathing was shallow, 
constricted, and inadequate for sus- 
tained spoken phrases, and in all but 
nineteen was related to tensions of parts 
or the whole of the vocal mechanism, 
from the extreme chest-collapsing ten- 
sions of fear to the more moderate of 


SUMMARY OF DIAGNOSES 


»| 
3 e 
a 8 > = 
2/8) 5/8 3/4 
RHINOLALIA ) Men 3° | 29 | 30 | 3] 24] 19 | 3 I 
APERTA Women | 38 | 35 | 38 | 19 | 30/35 | 22] 2 
RHINOLALIA Men 4/4] 4] ! 2/3] 1 at 
ANTERIOR Women Ci. beg 6; 6 
RHINOLALIA ) Men ° 
CLAUSA —|—— 
POSTERIOR | Women I I I I 
PSEUDO Men ° 
RHINOLALIA — — 
CLAUSA Women 4/1 1] 4 
TOTAL | 84 79 | 84! 28 | 65 | 64] 30] 5 I 1/10} 2/10] 4 


In the chart, general vocal inadequacy 
means absence of the effective qualities 
of a trained singer or speaker, listed 
above as a through d. Narrow mouth 
opening means all vowels phonated with 
the upper and lower rows of front teeth 
no wider apart than one-eighth inch, 
generally less, often not separated at all; 
high back tongue, the tongue just 
slightly lowered from the elevated po- 
sition in the formation of [n]; sluggish 
velum, any condition causing an overly- 
pendant velum, including post-operative 
cleft-palate, in which velar occlusion ex- 
ercises were found inescapable in effect- 
ing a remedy. 

Shallow breathing and tension. In al- 


throat and jaw. Three-quarters or more 
of these students were highly sensitive, 
almost all were reticent, and 28 were 
quite fearful of social situations, such as 
having to speak in a class. In general, this 
shallow breathing and tension seemed 
to result in a weak voice which had to 
be compensated for by a strained effort 
to make others hear. This strain fre- 
quently resulted in a stretching of the 
faucial pillars and a distorting of the 
shape of the oral pharynx. 

Muted oral pharynx and small mouth 
cavity.® Related definitely to tension 

% J. P. Kelly, in “Studies in Nasality,” op. cit., p. 
41, asserts, “Hence we may conclude that men with 


normal voices employ a wider mouth-opening than 
those with nasal voices, a conclusion which adds 
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was the habit of speaking through 
clenched teeth, a characteristic that 
seemed more specifically related to the 
nasality than any other, sluggish velum 
not excluded. The old saying, “afraid 
to open the mouth,” certainly appeared 
to be true in a great many instances, al- 
though there were others with the habit 
who were not particularly dominated by 
fear. Still others with a normal mouth- 
opening muted the oral pharynx and 
practically eliminated the oral cavity as a 
resonator by a high back tongue. Both 
practices minimized the flow of vocalized 
breath through the mouth and, by a 
consequent line of least resistance, 
ejected an abnormal amount of it 
through the nose. This, together with a 
flat mouth aperture and a tense and dis- 
torted oral pharynx seemed to produce 
the nasal sound. Generally, the mouth 
and tongue conditions were combined. 
In many instances, when the student 
was taught in exercises and speaking to 
lower the jaw, the tongue would be 
lowered with it; in others, despite the 
enlarged mouth-opening, the tongue 
would persist in its same high position. 

These two conditions were present, 
separately or combined, in all but seven 
cases of rhinolalia aperta and in all of 
the pseudo rhinolalia clausa. Also, they 
seemed related to the positive-nasality 
quality of all but three of the rhinolalia 
clausa anterior, for all ten of these were 
rhinolalia mixta, all having aperta char- 
teristics. As West, Kennedy, and Carr 
say, “The diagnosis will reveal that this 
type of rhinolalia, characterized by dis- 
torted resonance on [m], [n], and [n}], 
is due to a partial stoppage of the an- 
terior nares. Nasalization of the vowels 
and vowel-like sounds may also be pres- 


ee, to the previously observed probability for 

O. L. Backus, Speech in Education (194 oti). 
Pp. Sse. says, “When the jaws and mouth are habit 
shut, the resulting tendency is nasality.” Grant Far 
banks, Voice and Articulation Drillbook (1940), 
203-4, notes also the tongue factor, in the panels 0 
that among “the chief general causes” of nasality are 
“too small mouth opening, tongue elevated in the 
rear of the mouth.” 


speech training is indicated. Here the 
problem is limited to the elimination of 
nasality, regardless of whether it is the 
assimilation type, or simple nasal- 

Of the seven cases of rhinolalia aperta 
not in the closed-mouth, muting-tongue 
category, five—including the case of post- 
operative cleft-palate—were definitely di- 
agnosed as sluggish velum. The nasality 
of the remaining two, remedial proced- 
ures indicated, seemed to originate in 
tension and general vocal inadequacy, 
without other apparent causes. 

Of the sluggish velum group, the pen- 
dant character of the palate of three was 
related to a general apathy of body and 
apparent lack of muscle tone and to 
general over-assimilation in speech, 

Four of the five pseudo rhinolalia 
clausa cases had voices so extraordinarily 
weak and ineffective that there seemed 
insufficient vocal vibration to generate 
nasal sounds. In the fifth, similar weak- 
ness was related to a general speaking 
pitch of low a, b, and c of the musical 
scale. 

Related to the aperta characteristics of 
two of the rhinolalia clausa anterior 
group (who had also the closed mouth 
defect) was a habit of opening the mouth 
in part with the upper lip. Krapp says 
of this, “Another kind of faulty nasal 
speech is sometimes heard in speakers 
who pinch together the walls of the nose 
at its outlet, raising the upper lip and 
tightening all the muscles of that region 
of the face... .""" 


METHODS OF REMEDY 


This experiment in nasality began in 
a four-year course in general voice- 
improvement and preaching in the cur- 
riculum of the Theological Seminary. 
After the voice of each student had been 


cit., 
George Philip Krapp, The Pronunciation of Stand- 
ard Engith in America (1919), p. 11. 
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.analyzed and five diagnosed rhinolalia 


aperta, all were given general voice 
exercises, adapted from singing pro- 
cedures, preliminary to dealing clinically 
with such problems as the nasality. It 
was presumed that the five would have 
to be given velar-occlusion drills; but this 
was delayed for a number of weeks in the 
interest of the entire group. Then it was 
discovered that the nasality of two of 
the five disappeared entirely during the 
practice of the general exercises and al- 
most entirely in the oral reading im- 
mediately following. Concentrating on 
exercises and “carry-over,” these two in a 
short time could deliver a brief classroom 
speech with almost no nasality, and in 
several months were able to speak in 
public and to converse without un- 
pleasant nasal sound. 

In view of this development, velar 
exercises were further delayed for the 
other three, in the hope that the general 
vocal training might effect their remedy. 
One case, in which the nasality was com- 
bined with hoarse, piercing stridency, 
yielded more slowly. Velar exercises were 
tried, but, not seeming to improve the 
voice in a reasonable period, were given 
up in favor of the general exercises, 
which remedied all the defects in three 
years. 

The remaining two did not improve 
sufficiently without the velar-occlusion 
exercises, but did respond when these 
were tried. However, the process of 
carrying over to preaching and conversa- 
tion the practice of elevating the velum 
until that became a habit was difficult 
and slow, taking almost four years until 
there was a complete, habitual remedy. 
In contrast, the two who yielded so 
promptly to the general training were 
recovered from the defect in less than 
six months. 

Thenceforth, general vocal exercises 
were first tried experimentally in all 
nasality cases, and only if these did not 


produce almost immediate results were 
velar-control methods employed. Thus, 
the three rhinolalia aperta cases of the 
second year and the four of the third 
year were all remedied without recourse 
to velar control. Not until the fourth 
year, in one case, were velar exercises 
again found advantageous, and in one 
case, the fifth year, Not thereafter until 
the eighth year, with the enrollment of 
the student with post-operative cleft 
palate, was the velar-control method 
again found useful. 

The first student diagnosed as having 
negative nasality was enrolled in the 
fifth year. Although her nasal pharynx 
was blocked by adenoids, she refused to 
have an operation, but insisted on taking 
the voice course. Though three months’ 
training improved somewhat the quality 
of her voice, it left her unable to produce 
nasal consonants. 

The remaining fifteen students diag- 
nosed as de-nasalized, enrolled in one or 
other of the three final years, were sub- 
jected to the general exercises, pending 
developments. Of the ten cases of 
rhinolalia clausa anterior, the only dif- 
ference between their treatment and that 
of the rhinolalia aperta not diagnosed 
sluggish vellum was a somewhat greater 
effort with the ten to develop nasal 
resonance (to be explained later) and to 
exhale into the nose some vocalized 
breath in all sounds. Although there is 
no certainty that breath actually ema- 
nated from the nostrils in any perceptible 
degree, the attempt improved the qual- 
ity of the nasal consonants. The vowels, 
originally nasalized as a result, perhaps, 
of the cul-de-sac character of the partial 
block, under the treatment of the gen- 
eral resonance exercises, lost the un- 
pleasant nasal quality, for what reason, 
in view of the cul-de-sac implication, the 
writer is unprepared to say. With this 
group, the period of response was gen- 
erally longer delayed than with the 
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rhinolalia aperta. Also, there was a more 
general tendency to lingering assimila- 
tion-nasality on some vowels than with 
the aperta group. Complete cure of the 
two students who partly opened the 
mouth by raising the upper lip could 
not be effected until this habit was 
corrected, 

The five cases of pseudo rhinolalia 
clausa responded more immediately and 
completely to the general voice develop- 
ment than any of the others of the study. 
Their basic defect was general lack of 
resonance, and when resonance was pro- 
vided all nasal difficulty disappeared. 
Perhaps this correction of pseudo 
rhinolalia clausa answers the question 
raised by Beighley, in reference to a 
quotation by him of Miss C. C. Bell in 
which she claims that, “Lack of nasal 
tone is generally due to some physical 
defect, but it can often be remedied by 
the practice of the same exercises as are 
recommended .. . for the correction of 
undesirable nasality.”"* Beighley, appar- 
ently assuming that “lack of nasal tone” 
is the result only of obstruction, takes 
issue with Miss Bell, erroneously, it 
would seem, in view of the findings of 
this study, which appear to confirm Miss 
Bell’s observations. 

After the voice was generally freed 
from the nasality, in about 18 per cent 
of the cases there remained, in varying 
degrees, nasality on certain vowels, par- 
ticularly [a], [1], fe], [ar] (New York 
variety), and fay]. In forming these 
sounds, the tongue seemed to have a 
more particular tendency to crowd back 
and up than on other vowels, a residual 
effect of the more general tendency to 
“mute.” Further efforts to control the 
tongue and to form vowels correctly were 
remedial. 

What appeared to effect a remedy, 
in all but the five velar-control cases, 
was the development of the potential 


% Op. cit., p. 204. 
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resonance of the voice. This would sug- 
gest that the unpleasant nasality, repre- 
sented in 78 cases, was a result, at least 
in part, of strain, distortion of resonators, 
and physiological inhibition, indicating 
partial resonance, confined to limited 
resonance areas, rather than full employ- 
ment of all resonators. It suggests that 
what we hear as nasality is a predomi- 
nance of specialized, intensified frequen- 
cies over complete general resonance. 
This conclusion is based on evidence _ 
that, when general strain was removed, 
intensity of unpleasant resonance elimi- 
nated, and the resonators relaxed and 
opened for vibration of sustained vowels, 
the unpleasant character of the nasality 
disappeared. 

Except in the three subsequent slug- 
gish-velum cases, after the first year no 
attempt was made to deal with the 
nasality as such. The nasality was com- 
pletely ignored on the assumption, pre- 
viously stated, that some nasal vibration 
contributes to a fully resonant voice. 
Remedial effort was concentrated on re- 
moving strain, by relaxation and full, 
sustained breathing, and on relaxing and 
opening up the oral pharynx and oral 
cavity so that they might serve more 
adequately as resonators. Usually, this 
meant opening the mouth or controlling 
and relaxing the tongue, or both. These 
aims achieved, if nasal sound remained, 
it lost its strained quality and became 
merely a pleasant partial in a general 
resonance pattern. Types of resonance 
other than the nasal had been made to 
predominate, in blending with which, a 
strain-free, agreeable nasal resonance be- 
came absorbed in a pleasant whole. 

Whether this method was going to be 
effective with a particular student was 
generally determined in from two to 
four sessions, for, as soon as he was 
taught to relax the jaw and throat, take 
a deep breath and exhale a sustained [a], 
with the mouth and tongue in appro- 
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priate position for that sound, he 
usually vocalized without any unpleasant 
nasality. From the first session, the stu- 
dent was required to work as consistently 
and conscientiously at breathing, re- 
laxation, and resonance exercises as if 
training his voice for singing. So, after 
the fifth or sixth class session, he chanted 


. fairly successfully the greater number of 


vowels and vowel-consonant combina- 
tions as successfully as with [a] and read 
short selections with little obvious nasal- 
ity. If by the sixth session he did not 
respond to these methods, velum-control 
exercises were tried. 

In six weeks to two months, the stu- 
dent was generally able to carry over 
some of his improvement to speeches be- 
fore the class. His principal difficulty at 
this point was consistency, for he was not 
able to get all vowels to respond as 
readily as some. From this stage, the pro- 
cedure was largely that of making the 
new habits stronger than the old. Care- 
ful efforts to establish carryover in all 
conversation enabled some students at 
the end of four months to speak with no 
obvious nasality. Generally, a longer 
period was needed; but in from four to 
eight months most students had made 
the correction in conversation and, in 
those cases in which contact with the 
student was maintained for a year or 
more, did not later revert to the earlier 
nasality. 

The most difficult stage of the training 
was the “carry-over” to conversation and, 
consistently, this required the longest 
period of practice. Conversing in a more 
quiet voice than when practicing exer- 
cises or reading and speaking in public, 


the student had to transfer to a softer 


tone the same practices of breath con- 
trol, relaxation, and open resonators of 
his louder speaking. For this, a few stu- 
dents required more than one year. 

As a check on progress, both for the 
student and the college (or seminary), 


acetate recordings were made at the be- 
ginning of the course and periodically 
throughout the year until the course was 
completed. These recorded both reading 
and conversation and served as partial 
demonstration of the conclusions here 
drawn, conclusions confirmed by col- 
leagues in the Department of Speech in 
the cases of students with whom they 
also had contact, and by the Registrar of 
the Theological Seminary in those of 
theological students treated for the 
defect. 


EXERCISES 


The specific exercises were an adapta- 
tion of those used by the greater number 
of competent singing teachers to develop 
effective habits of breathing and reso- 
nance. Stress was laid on shaping vowels 
as a singer forms them, with a minimum 
quarter-inch (or larger) opening between 
the front teeth and with the tongue for- 
ward and low in the mouth. 

Among the most important exercises 
used were those—borrowed from singing 
instruction—to develop nasal resonance, 
[m], [n], and [n] in combination with 
vowels. Rather than to occlude the nasal 
chambers with the velum, the theoretical 
purpose of these exercises is to stretch 
the velum down to permit the passage of 
air into the nasal pharynx, and thus 
to develop assimilation-nasality, of a 
pleasant kind, in all vowels. These exer- 
cises were practiced by each student (ex- 
cept the sluggish velum group) presum- 
ably each day and were a part of the 
procedure of each class session, Their 
practice appears to have been part of the 
remedy of all cases except the one with 
post-operative cleft palate and the four 
others for whom velar-occlusion exercises 
proved necessary. Even with the rht 
nolalia clausa anterior group, expeti- 
ment demonstrated that the voice de- 
veloped better quality and became 
more free of unpleasant nasality with, 
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STAGE FRIGHT 


than without, nasal-resonance exercises, 
though with these cases there was a 
longer continuing problem of unpleasant 
assimilation-nasality on some vowels than 
with the rhinolalia aperta group, with 
whom this was no problem. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are drawn 
from the data of this study: 


1. Exercises to “elevate the velum and 
bring it into contact with the pharyn- 
geal wall for the non-nasal sounds” were 
found to be unnecessary except in one- 
seventeenth of the cases, though such 
practice seemed unavoidable in that 
percentage. 

2. Tension, “muting” tongue, inhibited 
oral cavity, and partial, distorted reso- 
nance seemed to be major diagnostic 
factors in all but five of the rhinolalia 
aperta cases and partial factors in all 
but one of the others. 

3. Practically the same vocal methods— 
including nasal-resonance exercises— 
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were employed to remedy nasality, in 
all but six cases, as were used to cor- 
rect the weak, nonresonant voice, and 
unpleasant nasality disappeared as gen- 
eral resonance developed. 

4. The general-resonance methods, where 
effective, achieved results more rapidly 
than the practices of velar control where 
they were required, and the former were 
simpler and easier for the students than 
the latter. 

5. In the rhinolalia clausa anterior cases, 
if there was breathing space in the 
nares, remedy—though slower—was ac- 
complished by practically the same 
methods, with some difference in stress. 

6. The pseudo rhinolalia clausa cases were 
those yielding most readily to the gen- 
eral-resonance method. 

7. The literature on the subject of nasality, 
if this study is in any degree conclusive, 
seems to place too much value on 
remedying nasal defects by elevating the 
velum and occluding the nasal port, and 
to overlook diagnostic characteristics 
and remedial procedures that deserve 
consideration. 


STAGE FRIGHT* 


CHARLES W. LOMAS 
Stanford University 


HEN a high-school student was 
asked to describe his feelings upon 
getting up to speak for the first time 
before his classmates, his answer was, 
“I felt as if I had drunk a lot of grease 
and gone and played basketball.” This 
is more descriptive and less classical than 
Cicero’s description of stage fright in 
De Oratore, but it represents with star- 
tling accuracy the feelings of a great many 
youngsters. The excitement that a ma- 
ture and experienced speaker may pass 
off as merely a natural sensation, may 
cause profound discomfort to young 
speakers who are without the stability 
to deal with their feelings. 
To meet this problem, the teacher 


*An article sponsored the School 


Committee, Karl F. rl Chairman. 


needs an understanding of the psycho- 
logical mechanism of fear. Such under- 
standing, however, is useless without 
sympathy and common sense in apply- 
ing this knowledge, and a practical pro- 
gram for preventing major problems and 
for dealing with them when they arise. 

The psychological literature dealing 
with fear was reviewed by this writer in 
a previous article in the QUARTERLY 
JourNAL oF SPEECH," and it is not the 
purpose of this discussion to repeat that 
information. A brief review of the find- 
ings cited there will serve to orient us 
for an analysis of classroom procedures 
suitable for the treatment of stage fright. 


Charles W. Lomas, “The Psychology of Stage 
Fright,” JournaL oF XXI 
(1937). 35-44- 
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It is now generally accepted by psychol- 
ogists that the physiological conditions 
present in fear and other forms of strong 
excitement tend to energize the body 
and make it capable of better perfor- 


mance. When a speaker retains full con-) 


trol over all of his faculties, a better 
performance does occur. In acute stage 
fright, however, the speaker has lost con- 
trol of the situation. The peculiarly dis- 
organized quality of the emotion is due 


not to the presence of physiological 


changes, but to the inability of the or- 
ganism to perceive clearly how to util- 
ize them. The situation is too complex; 
there are too many unknown or mis- 
understood factors. Conflicting tenden- 
cies are set up, and instead of pursuing 
a single course of action with abundant 
energy and enthusiasm, the speaker falls 
into aimless movements and violent ten- 


w\ 
’ keeping the situation within the com- 


Our problem, then, is to find ways of 


prehension of the student, and of help- 
ing him to organize all of his activities 
toward a single goal, If this can be 
achieved, he will suffer no serious stage 
fright, but merely the temporary excite- 
ment that all good speakers know. 
Some years ago, the writer participated 
in setting up a required course in speak- 
ing for all students in the tenth grade 
in a junior-senior high school in a 
small Wisconsin town. Since there had 
been no previous speech training in 
the system except for extracurricular ac- 
tivities, the opening of the program af- 
forded an excellent opportunity of 
observing the reactions of students to a 
strange situation. In the first year, there 
were far more cases of stage fright than 
one would expect. Some students would 
refuse point-blank to speak at all; others 
would begin to speak and break down; 
and almost all the students approached 
the speaker’s stand with more fear than 
they should have had. Cases of the first 
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group disappeared, however, when stu- 
dents discovered that they could not be 
excused from giving the speeches by 
pleading excessive stage fright; and 
when all students clearly understood and 
accepted the course, even the genuine 
cases of stage fright decreased markedly. 
By the second year, except for an oc 
casional case, usually complicated by ill- 
ness or general emotional instability, 
serious stage fright had almost disap- 
peared. There remained only the nor- 
mal experience of every beginning speak- 
er. 


However, we must not ignore this \ 
“norma! experience.” Students still need — 


help to master it. Two methods may be 
suggested: prevention through intelli- 
gent planning of the speech course; and 
remedial treatment of cases of stage 
fright as they arise. It is the contention 
of this paper that of the two, jrevention 
is the more important, and that intelli- 
gent planning can make remedial treat- 
ment necessary only in the exceptional 
case, 


II 


Prevention. To prevent stage fright 
through careful organization ‘of the 
course, the first principle to be observed 
is the principle of one thing at a time 
This is based directly on the concept 
that stage fright is a form of disintegra-_ 
tion. Teachers often become impatient 
with the multitude of deficiencies dem- 
onstrated by the beginning speaker, and 
burden him with all of his faults at once. 
The inevitable result is mental confu- 
sion. He does not know where to start. 
Furthermore, in many cases, he is al- 
ready woefully conscious of his own 
shortcomings, and is in greater need of 
inflation than of criticism. For this 
reason it is better to regard the first 
speaking experience as a warming-up 
exercise in which the student knows that 
little or no criticism will be given. In each 
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succeeding appearance before the class, 
he may then be held for the acquisition 
of one new skill on which criticism will 
be centered. In this way the situation 
is kept within the comprehension of the 
student, and serious stage fright may 
often be avoided altogether. 
Considerable difference of opinion ex- 
ists as to what elements should be taught 
first. On the college level, some teachers 
prefer to stress delivery first, usually be- 
ginning with eye contact, and then 
bodily action, followed by voice train- 
ing. Others prefer to begin with outlin- 
ing, concentrating the mind of the stu- 
dent on his materials rather than on 
himseif, At the high-school level both of 
these approaches are used, but a sub- 


stantial body of teachers now believes 


in using conversation and group dis- 


cussion as the first step in speaking 


experience. This group, whose point of 
view is reflected in many of the newer 
textbooks,? feels that these experiences 
are closer to the normal life of the stu- 
dent than public speaking or reading, 
and that they should therefore be used 
first. 

The writer has used all of these ap- 
proaches, with relatively equal results 
in the end product. The basis of a sound 
approach seems to be the simplicity of 
the situation as the student sees it. Even 
a combination of methods may retain 
this simplicity. For example, outlining 
may be taught in connection with group 
discussion about as well as in connection 
with public speaking.’ And most stu- 
dents may profit by the combination of 

* Typical of recent high school texts using this 
approach are: 


ithelmina G. Hedde and W. N. Brigance, Ameri- 
can Speech (Philadelphia, Ba 
A. T. Weaver, G. L. and C. H. Wool- 
ats The New Better Speech (1937); 
H. F. Seeley and W. A. Hackett, Experiences in 
Speakin g (1940); and H. Smith, C. E. Krefting, and 
E. E. Lewis, a (1941). 
*For an analysis of function 
outline, see J. H. McBurney 
Principles and Methods of Discussion (1939). 


a simple outline plan to be mastered 
simultaneously with a simple problem 
in delivery. So long as the particular 
goal to be achieved is clear to the student, 
and so long as he is not burdened 
with too much at once, good progress 
can be made by any of these methods, 
with relative freedom from stage fright. 


Ill 


The second principle to be observed 
in organizing a course is the principle 
of motivated assignments. Every assign-+ 
ment should have a definite pur 
and for the most part, one which is per- — 
fectly clear to the student himself. If ~ 
intensive outlining is required, it should 
be made clear to the student exactly 
how that outlining will simplify the 
task of presenting the speech. If exer- 
cises in pantomime are used, the stu- 
dent should be told that exaggerated 
performance makes the normal move- 
ments of good speaking easier. 

In this connection many writers urge 
the use of bodily action to reduce stage 
fright. They urge that since fear pro- 
vides the body with surplus energy, the 
only way to get rid of it is to use it up 
by moving about the stage, gesturing, or 
even making more or less irrelevant 
movements.* This theory makes sense 
only if we think of bodily action as an 
integral part of the speech itself. It is 
doubtless true that movement often re- 
lieves tension, but we must remember 
that the essential characteristic of stage 
fright is that it is a disorganized re- 
sponse; what we want is to channel all 
of our activities toward a single purpose. 
Action can give relief to a speaker afflict- 
ed with stage ne but only if it is 
in Lew Sarett and 
of Speech (Boston, 

‘Shuffle papers, lay out your notes, brush some- 
thing off the. table, rea the furniture, set the 
restack the books on 

the desk—plenty of little acts like these can be de- 


vised, and they all help.” C. H. Woolbert, Funda- 
mentals of Speech, rev. ed. (1927), p. 88. 


*See “the sky-rocket 
Ww. T. Basic 
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purposeful, self-motivated action. The 
student who says to himself, “I am 
getting stage fright; I had better ges- 
ture,” is merely increasing the complex- 
ity of the situation, and the gesture itself 
will be meaningless to the audience. 

If bodily action is to have therapeutic 
value for stage fright, that value must 


come through training received before — 


speaking, not from anything the student 
may do while speaking. Here again ap- 
plies the principle of motivated assign- 
ments. A student may be put through 
various drills and exercises, pantomime, 
impersonation, or declamation, the pur- 
pose of which is to simplify the ultimate 
speaking experience. By abstracting a 
portion of that experience, and familiar- 
izing him with it through drill, the in- 
structor can train the student to react 
automatically and efficiently to the 
moods created in real speeches. But the 
training can have full value only if the 
student understands its purpose, and 
works toward self-motivated action. 


IV 


Selection of speech topics also ean be 
motivated. In early speeches, simple 
topics, within the range of student ex- 
perience, will reduce stage fright. More 
advanced topics should be reserved for 
later speeches, This does not mean that 
a series of speeches should be given on 
the subject, “My Trip to Aunt Min- 
nie’s,” but it does mean that, if possible, 
the speaker should have a personal in- 
terest in and first-hand knowledge about 
his topic. The practical problems of 
school life offer an abundance of such 
subjects: school spirit; duties of a foot- 
ball manager; how to write for the school 
paper; how to use a power saw; how to 
use a calculating machine. All these 
topics are well within the range of the 
normal experience of high-school young- 
sters, and yet offer an opportunity for 
training in clear organization of ideas. 


And the immediacy of these subjects 
gives a reality to the speaking experi- 
ence that materially reduces stage fright. 
Even in later assignments where research 
may be required, selection of topics re- 
lated to other subjects which the student 
is studying may be desirable. Consulta- 
tion with teachers in the social sciences 
and other departments will help the 
teacher of speech to discover such sub- 
jects, while at the same time promoting 
interdepartmental cooperation and in- 
creased unification of the entire cur- 
riculum. 

Motivated assignments also help to 
create in the classroom the proper at- 
mosphere for successful speaking. If one 
is teaching a required course in speech, 
it is always difficult, frequently impos- 
sible, to remove completely the element 
of coercion, particularly with the less 
intelligent students. But the aim should 
always be to persuade students to speak 
not because they must, but because they 
have something to say that they cannot 
leave unsaid. They should have a wish 
to speak.* The teacher should constantly 
probe the interests of the students to 
discover these subjects. If they can be 
found, the speaker will have something 
he wants others to know about, and half 
the problem is solved. 

Occasionally by this means extraordi- 
nary interests are uncovered. Every 
teacher is familiar with the real educa- 
tional value of some hobbies. The boy 
who is a genuine philatelist or who has 
an unusual collection of maps may have 
something to say well worth the time 
of the class. One high-school student 
who disliked speaking was encouraged 
by the instructor to talk about music. 
He had an amazing fund of information, 
including an intimate knowledge of the 


*Sarett and Foster describe the “eager-to-share 
mental attitude” and the “speaking-for-a-cause men- 
tal attitude” as characteristic of speakers who really 


are free from self-consciousness. t and Foster, 


op. cit. p. 63. 
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inner mechanism of a pipe organ. His 
. successful experience in speaking about 
music carried over to later attempts on 
other subjects. 

Thus in all of his planning of the 
course, the speech teacher should keep 
in mind that disabling stage fright may 
be largely prevented, first by application 
of the principle of one thing at a time, 
and second through adequately motivat- 
ed assignments, 


Vv 


Remedial Treatment. Even in a well- 
organized course, however, some cases 
of stage fright will arise. The teacher 
must have a method of dealing with 
them. When a student shows signs of 
serious stage fright, but seems able and 
willing to continue, usually a friendly 
smile from the instructor will give him 
enough confidence to finish the ordeal. 
Public criticism should then be brief, 
with no reference to stage fright, and 
the student should be advised privately 
as to ways of meeting his difficulty. If a 
student is obviously unable to continue 
with a speech which he has begun, he 
should be advised to sit down, with the 
suggestion that he think further about 
his topic. He should then be given an- 
other chance later in the period, but the 
point should not be pressed if he seems 
unable to speak, The opportunity should 
be given him first at the next meeting 
of the class. Here too, the student should 
receive private criticism, 

Many of these cases of severe stage 
fright are simply the result of inade- 
quate preparation, sometimes without 
the student himself being aware of it. 
He may, for example, have simply mem- 
orized something that he has not made 
his own. The slightest distraction may 
destroy his set of cues, and he has not 
sufficient knowledge of the material to 
reconstruct them. Or he may have 
crammed his preparation into the period 
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immediately preceding the speech class, 
or he may have tired himself by late 
hours in preparation the night before. 
To the student it will look as though 
sufficient time had been spent to insure 
mastery of the speech situation. But the 
same amount of time spread over sev- 
eral days would give him a far bet- 
ter grasp of his material and more 
assurance before the audience. The in- 
structor and the student together should 
explore these problems so that the cause 
of his difficulty can be isolated and dealt 
with. 

Adequate preparation can be assured 
by the device of requiring presubmitted 
outlines, and by requiring speeches to 
be delivered without notes. The purpose 
of the first of these measures is obvious. 
It enables the instructor to check prep- 
aration in advance, and it compels the 
student to think about his topic for a 
longer period of time. The second de- 
vice seems at first glance to be one 
likely to increase stage fright, but in 
practice it has the opposite effect. In 
the writer's classes students are permitted 
to use notes only in the first speech. 
(Many elect to dispense with them there 
too.) Thereafter they know that they 
must get along without them. The result 


is much greater preparation of speeches, 
and less stage fright. 


VI 

Many of the most intelligent and sen- 
sitive students can be helped materially 
by reference to the experience of great 
speakers. It has been the almost uni- 
versal testimony of the finest orators that 
they have at some time experienced 
paralyzing stage fright, and that they 
hardly ever face an audience without at 
least an initial sensation of acute dis- 
comfort. Even Cicero in De Oratore 
records the state of his feelings when he 


; attributes these words to Crassus: 


In my view, even the best orators, those 
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who can speak with the utmost ease and 
elegance, unless they are diffident in ap- 
proaching a discourse and diffident in be- 
ginning it, seem to border on the shameless. 
. . - For the better the orator, the more pro- 
foundly is he frightened of the difficulty of 
speaking, and of the doubtful fate of a 
speech, and of the anticipations of an 
audience. . . . Assuredly, just as I generally 
perceive it to happen to yourselves, so I 
very often prove it in my own experience, 
that I turn pale at the outset of a speech, 
and quake in every limb and in all my 
soul." 


William Matthews cites the experience 
of dozens of English and American 
speakers in his chapter entitled “The 
Orator’s Trials.” 


It is well known that Erskine, the great 
forensic advocate, was at first painfully un- 
ready of speech. So embarrassed was he in 
one of his maiden efforts that he would 
have abandoned the attempt to harangue 
juries, had he not felt, as he tells us, his 
children tugging at his gown, and urging 
him on, in spite of his boggling and stam- 
mering. Sheridan and Disraeli, as all the 
world knows, “hung fire” in their first 
speeches, and Curran was almost knocked 
down by the sound of his own voice when 
he first addressed his “gentlemen” in a little 
room of a tavern. The first speech of Cob- 
den, also, who became afterward one of the 
most powerful champions of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, was a humiliating failure. 

It is said that Canning was sure of speak- 
ing his best if he rose in a great fright. To 
feel his heart beating rapidly, to wish the 
floor would open and swallow him, were 
signs of an oratorical triumph. At a Mayor's 
dinner in Liverpool, he was so nervous be- 
fore he was called on to speak, that he twice 
left the room in order to collect his 
thoughts.® 


Matthews also cites the experience of 
many other distinguished speakers, in- 
cluding such Americans as Tristam Bur- 
gess, Patrick Henry, Rufus Choate, and 
Daniel Webster. We might add such 


* Cicero, De Oratore, I, xxvi, translated by E. W. 
oy (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1942). 

* William Matthews, Oratory and Orators (Chicago, 
1879), PP- 144-145. 


familiar names as William Jennings 
Bryan, George Arliss, and Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. The facts are that stage 
fright, in moderate form at least, is a 
virtually universal experience. Realizing 
this, the intelligent student will adapt 


himself to it and learn to use it. He will 


thus grow in speaking power through 
the stimulation which, misunderstood, 
would unnerve him and destroy his ef- 
fectiveness. Booker T. Washington de- 
scribes vividly how the stimulation of 
the speech situation affected him. After 
discussing the nervousness which beset 
him before speaking, he says: 

There is a great compensation, though, 
for this preliminary nervous suffering, that 
comes to me after I have been speaking for 
about ten minutes, and have come to feel 
that I have really mastered my audience, 
and that we have gotten into full and com- 
plete sympathy with each other. It seems to 
me that there is rarely a combination of 
mental and physical delight in any effort 
as that which comes to a public speaker 
when he feels that he has a great audience 
completely within his control. There is a 
thread of sympathy and oneness that connects 
a public speaker with his audience, that is 
just as strong as though it was something 
tangible and visible.® 

By hearing the experiences of great 
speakers, students can be made to real- 
ize that there is nothing pathological 
about their excitement before speaking, 
and thus to understand and master the 
emotion. 

Many students may be helped in the 
classroom situation if the instructor will 
devote the first few minutes of each 
speaking period to group exercises in 
relaxation, breathing, and bodily action, 
or vocal control. These exercises release 
tensions and give the student a better 
start on his speech. Of these, only deep 
breathing can be used by the student 
as a preliminary to an actual speaking 
situation, but the student may find ways 


* Booker T. Washington, Up from Slavery (190%), 
PP- 242-43- 
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of using some of the others before he 
appears on the platform. 


vil 

Finally, students should have it im- 
pressed upon them that they must think 
constantly about the idea they have to 
convey and the people who comprise 
the audience, rather than about them- 
selves. Hollingworth quotes the fable of 
the centipede: 
A centipede was happy quite 
Until a frog in fun 
Said “Pray, which leg comes after which?” 
This raised her mind to such a pitch, 


She lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run.?° 


The speaker who thinks primarily 
about himself rather than about the 
audience and his subject will have a 
similar experience. A student in a col- 
lege night-school class failed utterly to 
respond to any of the devices mentioned 
here. Time after time she would get up 
to speak, and leave the platform, some- 
times in tears and always in obvious 
distress. After trying all the conventional 
approaches, the instructor finally in un- 
academic anger told the girl that she 
was a disagreeable, self-centered little 
nuisance, and that she would do him.a 
favor by following her expressed desire 


*H. L. Hollingworth, The Psychology the 
Audience (1935), p. 206. 
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to get out of the class. The girl, however, 
returned the following week and com- 
pleted her first speech of the course. 
Thereafter she had no more instances 
of hysteria. This is an obviously patho- 
logical case, and the instructor’s method 
of dealing with it unorthodox and of 
dubious general application, This writer 
does not recommend it. But we can often 
learn much from a study of the ex- 
tremes, for the more moderate forms of 
emotional distress are often related in 
kind to the pathological varieties. A stu- 
dent who remains objective in his ap- 
proach to his subject and his audience 
will not experience unbearable stage 
fright. 

Some of the newer high-school texts 
do not mention stage fright at all. Per- 
haps this is just as well. If the course is 
well planned and carefully taught, there 
may be little serious stage fright among 
students. Calling attention to it in print 
may merely magnify the universal ten- 
sions of speakers, rather than alleviat-\ 
ing them. What stage fright of a serious | 
nature does occur can be handled by 
conference with the instructor. mn, 
while the emphasis can be put upon 
the positive suggestion of confidence and 
self assurance, and upon the objective 
attitude. Intelligent teaching is the real 


_secret of freedom from stage fright. 


WHAT IS A SPEECH TEST?* 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 
State University of lowa 


INTRODUCTION 


HE parallel development of pro- 
grams of speech education and the 
science of educational measurement dur- 
ing the last 25 years has aroused the 
interests of many teachers of speech in 
the possibilities of measuring achieve- 


* An article ——— by the Secondary School 
Committee, Karl F. Robinson, 


Chairman. Ep. 


ment in speaking. There is a steadily 
growing body of research literature 
which reflects these interests. A consider- 
able body of this literature has been well 
reviewed by Gilkinson.* These research 
reports, however, are primarily devoted 
to the analysis of a series of specific 


1 Howard Gilkinson, “Experimental and Statistical 
Research in General THe QUARTERLY 
JouRNAL oF SprEcH, XXX (1944), 95-102, 180-186. 
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problems, and often presume a body of 
knowledge about testing methods and 
principles which the typical classroom 
teacher does not possess. The number of 
inquiries about speech testing received 
by the writer over a period of years has 
convinced him that teachers are inter- 
ested in these principles. It is with the 
hope of throwing some light on the 
application of the principles of testing 
to speech education that this article is 
written. 
Test VALUES 

Testing is a fundamental part of edu- 
cational method. In the typical class- 
room, a test is administered at the end 
of a unit of instruction to enable the 
examiner to evaluate the extent of learn- 
ing. It is commonly assumed, although 
sometimes erroneously, that students 
who do best on the test have learned 
most in the course. A preferable educa- 
tional procedure involves comparing re- 
sults on a pretest with an end test. The 
pretest is occasionally used as a method 
of determining the nature of the in- 
struction to be given in the course. In 
some cases where the course objectives 
and content are rigidly prescribed, stu- 
dents are excused from required work, 
or given course credit without taking the 
course, when they demonstrate by test 
achievement that they can meet the 
standard, Testing is also a necessary 
technique for the study of the compara- 
tive values of teaching method. When 
properly done, it is conductive to the 
development of more responsible teach- 
ing. It contributes to clarification of our 
knowledge about speaking, to refine- 
ment and validation of objectives, and it 
may operate as an incentive to learning. 
An incidental value to the field may be 
found in the persuasive significance of 
program recommendations when couched 
in relatively exact and quantitative 
terms. The basic purpose of all testing 
is to increase the accuracy of evaluation 


and description by refining measure- 
ment. The general importance of this 
aspect of teaching method is certainly 
sufficiently great to warrant careful study 
of its principles. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 


The teacher of speech who sets out to 
measure achievement in speaking is at 
once confronted with many difficulties, 
Speech is admittedly a complex activity. 
The individual speaker's proficiency in 
all processes which contribute to the 
total success of his speech is seldom if 
ever consistent. The values of the vari- 
ous processes for accomplishing different 
purposes may not be the same. The 
effects of speech will vary with the ability 
and standards or tastes of listeners. The 
level of achievement in various processes 
influences the effect as a whole in a dif- 
ferent manner from speaker to speaker 
and situation to situation. That is, at 
times skill in some processes may operate 
to offset defects in other processes, and 
at times skill in several processes may be 
completely negated by a single fault. 
Since speech operates primarily as a 
means of social interaction, social re- 
sponses are of great significance as test 
results, and listeners commonly respond 
to the speech act as a whole. Although 
the teacher should learn to respond 


‘analytically to the performance of the 


student, it must be remembered that this 
type of response is not characteristic of 
the average listener. Are these inherent 
difficulties insurmountable in speech 
testing? Perhaps we can answer this ques- 
tion more accurately after we have re- 
viewed briefly some of the main charac- 
teristics of good testing. 

Up to this point we have used the 
word “test” in the broad and rather gen- 
eral manner of its popular interpreta- 
tion. As we shall see later, that is prob- 
ably the best way to use the word. The 
more common use of the word in educa- 
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tion implies a paper-and-pencil project 
to which a specific grade or score is 
assigned by a test scorer. The student 
thinks of this mark as indicating that he 
passed or failed the test. But all tests are 
not of this paper-and-pencil type. Speech 
tests in the classroom and clinic, or in 
life, commonly are speaking projects. 
The Bible gives us a record of a type of 
speech test used in early times: 


If he said, Nay; Then said they unto him, 
Say now Shibboleth: and he said Sibboleth: 
for he could not frame to pronounce it right. 
Then they took him, and slew him at the 
passages of the Jordan: and there fell at that 
time of the Ephraimites forty and two thou- 


sand. 
—Judges XII:6 


Early tests in the field consisted pri- 
marily of outlines for classroom criticism. 
The teacher decided on the basis of 
whatever criteria appealed to him 
whether the student passed the test. No 
one knows how many Ephraimites have 
fallen by their judgment. 

A test, defined in its simplest terms, is 
a prescribed activity attempted under 
controlled conditions. Some tests func- 
tion as measuring instruments, and some 
do not. For a test to serve as measure- 
ment its results must be subject to exact 
and quantitative description. One must 
understand that the mere attachment of 
numbers to a test does not make it a 
measuring instrument, for numbers are 
merely abstract symbols that must be 
interpreted, and they do not always mean 
what they may seem to mean. Scratching 
numbers from 1 to 12 On a short stick 
does not make it a foot ruler. Neither 
does the arbitrary assignment of num- 
bers to a test paper. Because most 
achievements in speech vary in amount, 
as do other products of learning, a very 
practical problem in speech testing is 
that of converting tests into useful meas- 
uring instruments. As we proceed we 
shall discuss this problem in greater de- 
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tail in connection with various others. 

Some tests that can be used success- 
fully for purposes of measuring general 
achievement do not operate successfully 
as instruments for diagnosis. Diagnostic 
testing, on the other hand, may provide 
at the same time a basis for testing 
achievement. If garden peas do not grow 
successfully in my garden I have evalu- 
ated that soil for garden peas. I have not 
diagnosed (or analyzed) the soil to learn 
why peas do not grow successfully. Like- 
wise, a short speech performance under 
standardized conditions may not secure 
a desired response, but in this case the 
little learning that any intelligent person 
may have about speech often leads him 
to jump to conclusions about the causes 
of failure. Teachers interested in exact 
analysis of speech problems, on the other 
hand, will use testing procedures that 
enable them to diagnose difficulties as 
well as to evaluate achievement. The 
manner of handling this problem is, in 
fact, one of the most important differ- 
ences between the well-trained and the 
untrained teacher of speech. 

Diagnostic testing is concerned with 
secondary or contributing processes, and 
requires much more detailed analysis 
than does achievement testing. When 
only a’ general evaluation is needed, the 
achievement test more quickly serves the 
purpose. The teacher must have a very 
clear idea of what the process measured 
by the diagnostic test contributes to the 
activity as a whole, and avoid unwar- 
ranted interpretation of such tests as 
tests of speech. They may be realistically 
identified only as tests of speech proc- 
esses. Tests of oral English, articulation, 
organization, and social attitudes illus- 
trate the type of test to which we refer 
as diagnostic in nature. 


Test CRITERIA 


The first step in the use of a test is 
the evaluation of the test itself, for test 
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results can only be interpreted in terms 
of what is known about the test as such. 
On any test, the first criterion is reliabil- 
ity. And reliability is that quality in a 
test which enables us to measure con- 
sistently whatever we measure, If a rater 
scores the speeches on a set of records 
one way at one time and differently at 
another time, the extent of his unre- 
liability as a judge may be determined 
by computing the index of reliability of 
his ratings. When the scores of two raters 
are averaged, the degree of agreement be- 
tween raters may be used as a basis for 
determining the reliability of the com- 
bined rating scores. Ambiguously de- 
fined speech processes or skills produce 
ratings of low reliability. 

Specifically defined processes may be 
rated with a high degree of agreement. 
Reliabilities are always relative, and for 
this reason scores based on small samples 
of processes tested, and secured under 
conditions where differentiation is difh- 
cult because of a narrow range of 
achievement, are ordinarily less reliable 
than scores based on a larger sample and 
secured from individuals representing a 
wide range of achievement. So-called ob- 
jective tests with a few items are ordi- 
narily less reliable than tests with a 
larger number of items because of the 
differences in the number of samples 
used to measure achievement. This i¥ 
another reason why achievement testing 
in speech is such a difficult problem. 
There are many processes to be meas- 
ured, and each process must be sampled 
with enough items or observational time 
to produce a reliable index. Unless suf- 
ficient time is taken to secure such sam- 
ples the score is worthless. To take the 
needed time often violates another prac- 
tical principle, that of demanding econ- 
omy of time in testing. 

A second important criterion of a test 
is its validity. If tests of speech achieve- 
ment do not actually measure speech 


achievement, they are invalid. For this 
reason it is particularly important to 
avoid confusion of part with the whole. 
This is not to deny the value of part 
tests in their own right and when given 
proper consideration for their place in 
the act of speaking as a whole. In fact, 
it is only by reliable measurement of 
such part-processes that we can deter- 
mine their contribution in the total act. 
Of course, one may evaluate speech strict- 
ly in terms of achievement in a particu- 
lar process. If one teaches a speech 
course in which language skill is the sole 
objective of training, then by definition 
speech is merely the use of language. But 
then if speech: fails as a result of some 
other limitation, the teacher must accept 
the responsibility for his unrealistic 
analysis of speech. 

Tests are sometimes validated by cor- 
relation with an existing test of the same 
skill. If the tests agree, the value of the 
new test must still be determined on 
other grounds. Why create a new test if 
an available one provides an acceptable 
index? If the tests do not agree, the 
validity of either or both tests may be 
called into question. On the other hand, 
the tests may produce comparable scores 
although neither is a valid test of its 
objective. The correlation of the ratings 
of one speech critic with another does 
not make the ratings valid if both are 
highly biased. The most important meas- 
ure of validity is the ability of a test to 
differentiate individuals or groups al- 
ready known, from objectively derived 
data other than test scores, to be char- 
acterized by differences in the trait or 
process being measured. To find such 
indices in a field such as speech is not 
easy. Often a process of item analysis is 
used to eliminate the items from a test 
that do not contribute to the differentia- 
tion desired in the composite test score. 
This process of test analysis is known as 
item validation. 
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Tests are also evaluated in terms of 
their purposes or significance. A poor 
measure of an important process is better 
than a good test of something trivial. 
The importance of what is tested can be 
determined by factor analysis of the 
part it plays in the complex speech 
pattern. 

Tests should be given only when they 
serve an important purpose. When tests 
are given their scores should be used. 
Other things being equal, the more eco- 
nomical the test in original cost, student 
time, and time necessary for scoring and 
interpretation, the better the test. More- 
over, the test must be useful for the 
evaluation of the population to which it 
is administered. In most cases this means 
that it must facilitate the differentiation 
of the members of the population 
studied. It must not be too easy or too 
difficult. In either case it will fail in its 
function of differentiation. 

In administering and interpreting test 
scores, a standardized procedure should 
be adopted. In student speaking, for 
example, the same time, testing environ 
ment, and type of speaking or test m 
terials should be used for all subjects. 
Raw scores on a test should be converted 
into percentile scores, and the percentile 
scores should be based on a representa- 
tive sample from a comparable popula- 
tion. Only by using such means of evalu- 
ating raw scores are the abstract numeri- 
cal terms given am exact meaning. 


OBSERVATIONAL TESTS 


There are four major types of testing 
procedures used in speech education. 
The order in which they are listed here 
has no special significance. 

The most commonly used method of 
testing may be called the method of ob- 
servational evaluation. “Observation” in 
the sense used includes hearing as well 
as seeing. This procedure may be used 
both for general evaluation and diag- 
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nosis. Symonds? has indicated that effec- 
tiveness of observational evaluation if 
influenced by such characteristics of the 
observer as efficient sensory capacities, 
capacity for alertness and concentration, 
knowledge of what to look for, and the 
capacity to make fine distinctions. Other 
needed qualities inqdude freedom from 
strong bias or prejudice, freedom from 
fatigue and other distractions, the ability 
to interpret what is observed, and the 
ability to record observations quickly. 
Observational evaluation may be car- 
ried out introspectively, by an ordinary 
listener or listeners who pool ratings, and 
by an expert. critic. While self-analysis 
of achievement is an important aim in 
teaching, considerable skill is necessary 
in order to attain a useful degree of 
objectivity in self evaluation. We must 
not confuse a series of introspective check 
questions with objective evaluations. 
Where such questions are used to assist 


in formulating educational goals a well- , 


trained critic should assist the student in 
his self-analysis. The evaluation ren- 
dered by an expert is more apt to be 
reliable than the evaluation of the un- 
trained critic. However, since the func- 
tion of the critic is to evaluate perform- 
ance in terms of known standards de- 
manded by discriminating listeners, he 
should occasionally validate his evalua- 
tions, against the critical standards of 
others. The larger the number of typical 
listener ratings averaged to determine an 
evaluative index of performance, the 
more reliable such ratings are apt to be. 
Economy of effort in evaluation warrants 
limiting the number of raters in any 
project to that number above which the 
adding of additional raters does not ap- 
preciably increase the index of relia- 
bility. 

Three ways of rendering observational 
evaluation are the intuitive, the analyti- 


* Percival Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Con- 
duct (1931), Chapter One. 
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cally systematic, and the instrumented. 
Although the intuitive method is often 
hasty, biased, and whimsical, it may be 
as accurate for general evaluation if 
carried out by socially and intellectually 
sensitive persons as is the more analytical 
type. The diagnostic values of such 
evaluation are seldom dependable. 

The more analytical and systematic 
type of observation is usually carried out 
with the use of a rating scale, or check 
list. There is no evidence that experi- 
enced observers improve their evalua- 
tions by use of such scales. They serve 
such purposes as a guide for the training 

‘of inexperienced observers, a convenient 
form for recording judgments, and a 
record of the observational evaluation 
rendered. They also provide a useful 
means of studying evaluational judg- 
ment and analyzing speech performance. 
Much of the criticism against such scales 
as evaluational instruments, as we shall 
explain later, should be more properly 
directed against the process of rating by 
the person using the scales. It is essential 
that the rater thoroughly familiarize him- 
self with any scale before attempting to 
use it in test situations. If the scale is 
to work well, the rater must use it easily. 
If he cannot do this, the accuracy of 
recorded evaluation is bound to suffer. 

To enable the rater to use a scale con- 
veniently it should not contain too many 
items. The total number of items will 
depend upon the length of the observa- 
tion. Moreover, terms used in the scale 
must be precise and meaningful to the 
observer. The rater should not attempt 
to discriminate more than five to seven 
degrees of difference in traits rated. The 
attempt to diseriminate finer degrees of 
difference results in a false sense of re- 
finement in the process of observational 
evaluation. 

No attempt will be made here to 
present a comparative evaluation of vari- 
ous types of scales in use. Most of them 


provide weighted scores for various items, 
and some add an overall item of General 
Effectiveness on the assumption that the 
evaluation of the performance as a whole 
demands consideration both of achieve- 
ment in the separate processes and in 
the coordinated total performance. The 
whole cannot be more or less than the 
sum of the parts if the whole is evaluated 
as one of the parts. Graphic scales permit 
the drawing of speech profiles. Check 
lists are seldom used to provide numeri- 
cal records of performance. The rater 
checks the item if it is to him significant, 
and omits the check if it is not pertinent. 
The publication of norms for a rating 
scale add little to the usefulness of the 
scale as such. 

The objectivity of observational evalu- 
ation is entirely a matter of the objec 
tivity of raters. Although the standards 
of evaluation in this process are osten- 
sibly subjective it remains a fact that 
such judgments may be accurate or even 


_ more accurate than an arbitrarily as- 


signed score derived from items on an 
objective paper and pencil test. The 
conscientious rater will remain constant- 
ly alert to factors that influence the qual- 
ity of his judgments and make every 
effort to exercise them with care. The 
halo effect in rating involves the tend- 
ency to generalize about speech achieve- 
ment as a whole in terms of the critic's 
reaction to one or more of its factors. 
This tendency in rating, when ratings are 
used merely for general evaluation, is not 
wholly to be deprecated. Since listeners 
ordinarily react to a speech performance 
as a whole, the critic should not always 
studiously avoid the influence of the 
halo. However, if ratings are to be diag- 
nostic, then the best of discriminative 
judgment is needed. 

Ratings on the average tend to fall 
above a theoretical average, although 
there are marked differences among 
raters in the central tendency of their 
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ratings to be above or below the mean. 
Raters also differ in the range of their 
scores, although there is a general tend- 
ency to avoid use of the extremes on a 
scale. There is also a danger, in observa- 
tional evaluation, that optimism or pessi- 
mism will cause the finding of achieve- 
ment, or lack of it, because one looks for 
it or would like to find it. Some studies 
of comparative method in teaching 
where observational evaluation has been 
used have not guarded against this source 
of error. 

The intuitive and systematized obser- 
vational methods of evaluation are both 
based on direct observation. An indirect 
method of observation in the form of 
recordings, films, and laboratory records 
is also available. This method may im- 
prove evaluations under some circum- 
stances. These devices preserve records 
of performance for repeated and more 
detailed observation, they may vary the 
form of the stimulus under observation 
as is done when the language of a speech 
is written down, and they enable the 
separation of some parts or processes 
from others for more specialized analysis. 
Although such an analysis is useful for 
diagnosis and for research, it should be 
remembered that what is evaluated 
under these circumstances is not a com- 
plete and realistic reproduction of 
speech, but only certain remains of it. 
The analysis of particular processes in 
this manner is never complete until they 
are also evaluated in relationship to 
other processes and to the whole dynamic 


act of speech. 


Osjective TESTING 


Objective type tests of processes which 
operate in, or influence, the speech act 
may be likewise used as instruments of 
evaluation. In this classification we may 
include those tests of the student's knowl- 
edge of facts and principles about speech, 
which form the content tests for most 


academic courses. But such tests are not 
strictly tests of speech achievement. They 
may be useful tests of speech-course 
achievement. To evolve a test of speech 
achievement, it would be necessary to 
combine tests of many speech processes 
in a battery, and to determine an appro- 
priate unit score. Assuming that test 
scores on adjustment tests, language tests, 
information tests, reasoning tests, voice- 
usage tests, etc., could be combined to 
form a unit score we still should have 
only a score on certain speech processes. 
Each of these tests should be reliable and 
valid as independent tests. This means 
they should be tests of substantial length. 
No doubt many other specific processes 
thant those named should be included in 
such a battery. 

The conclusion taust be that such a 
battery would be far too expensive and 
time consuming for practical purposes. 
Moreover, they still test only speech proc- 
esses, and not the living integrated act of 
speech as such. One may even make the 
point that such tests are not necessarily 
objective tests. Somebody selected the 
items for the test, somebody decided how 
the items are to be scored. The con- 
clusion is that the so-called objective 
speech test has many limitations. Its chief 
values lie in its use for purposes of 
special diagnosis, the validation of ob- 
servation, and as an instrument of re- 
search in speech education. The values 
of such tests for these purposes are not to 
be minimized. 


PRAGMATIC TESTS 


Another type of test by which speech 
achievement may be evaluated is th 
test of the effects of speech upon the 
listener. No one can deny that if a speech’ 
accomplishes its purpose, it is an effective 
speech. We can measure listener compre- 
hension, retention, attitude change, and 
some changes in his activity. Group bal- 
loting, ratings of the speaker, audience 
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meters, audience photography, and ob- 
servation or ratings of the audience may 
also be used as indices of the achieve- 
ment of the speaker. Tests which meas- 
ure speech achievement by this method 
are primarily instruments of evaluation 
rather than diagnosis. If the speech suc- 
ceeds, we may not know why. If it fails, 
it may have been the result of various 
causes. Moreover, reliable tests of this 
type are exceedingly cumbersome for 
classroom use, and even less adapted to 
general audience use. For practical class- 
room purposes it imposes an exceedingly 
dificult standard upon the student 
speaker. He may learn far more from 
work with a speech upon a difficult sub- 
ject and for a complex purpose than 
from work with an easy subject in a 
simple situation. If this test were used 
exclusively it would discourage explora- 
tory or experimental activity on the stu- 
dent’s part. Again, the value of such tests 
as measuring devices is primarily in what 
they contribute to our knowledge about 
speaking. 


EVALUATIONAL TECHNIQUES 


For years psychiatry and clinical psy- 
chology have worked with the method of 
clinical diagnosis. Observation in stand- 
ardized test situations, case histories, and 
interviews have provided the basis for 
evaluations. Modern educational science 
has developed the techniques of con- 
structing, using, and interpreting spe- 
cialized tests. The modern personnel 
worker has combined the best of these 
methods and added others of his own 
devising to produce the personnel meth- 
od for evaluation and diagnosis of 
achievement. This method of testing 
speech achievement makes use of data 
for all three other major types of speech 
tests that we have discussed in this paper. 
All possible pertinent data are collected 
from every available source. Such data are 
usually placed on an accumulative record 


form and are then carefully studied to 
note their consistency and supporting 
evidence as well as their inconsistencies. 

The evaluation of the student's 
achievement becomes a matter for expert 
interpretation and a critical judgment 
on the student’s achievement. In a cOm- 
plex activity such as speech this tech- 
nique has much to recommend it in 
preference to any of the methods pre- 
viously reviewed. A unit score on 
achievement is thus attained without the 
difficulty of attempting to combine 
scores. To the charge that such evalua- 
tion is subjective it can be said that it 
need be no more subjective than the 
evaluations and diagnosis of the doctor 
of medicine. 

The teacher who makes such an evalu- 
ation is in a position to counsel the stu- 
dent and direct his educational activities 
in a personal manner. To be sure, the 
teacher must have more comprehensive 
and exacting education than is needed 
to hand out a test score. But the task is 
not insurmountable, and the difficulties 
of the task are not an excuse for failure 
to use the best possible methods. 


CONCLUSION 


What is a speech test? Our answer is 
that it is the expert use of a great variety 
of data derived from sound tests, obser- 
vation of speech performance under con- 
trolled conditions, and a review of rec- 
ords of interests and achievements to 
formulate a critical judgment on the 
speaking proficiency of the student. To 
be a speech test, it must measure the 
achievement of the individual in many 
speech processes and the integrated use 
of these processes in functional speech 
activity. None of the processes must be 
confused with the whole, and the test 
should be diagnostic as well as evalua- 
tive. To accomplish such results is more 
than can be expected from any paper- 
and-pencil device or laboratory gadget. 
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It requires knowledge of speech, testing 
methods, a mature sense of speech stand- 


ards, and the ability to coordinate all 
these factors in an objective evaluative 
judgment. This concept of the speech 


test is offered as a realistic and practical 
one because of its similarity to and 
scientific refinement of the method in 
use by the layman in his everyday reac- 
tion to the speech of his associates. 


As no air-pump can by any means make a perfect vacuum, 
so neither can any artist entirely exclude the conventional, the 
local, the perishable from his book, or write a book of pure 
thought, that shall be as efficient, in all respects, to a remote 
posterity, as to contemporaries, or rather to the second age. Each 
age, it is found, must write its own books; or rather each genera- 
tion for the next succeeding. The books of an older period will 
not fit this. 

Yet hence arises a grave mischief. The sacredness which at- 
taches to the act of creation, the act of thought, is transferred 
to the record. The poet chanting was felt to be a divine man: 


henceforth the chant is divine also. The writer was a just and — 


wise spirit: henceforth it is settled the book is perfect; as love 
of the hero corrupts into worship of his statue. Instantly, the 
book becomes noxious: the guide is a tyrant. The sluggish and 
perverted mind of the multitude, slow to open to the incursions 
of Reason, having once so opened, having once received this 
book, stands upon it, and makes an outcry if it is disparaged. 
Colleges are built on it. . . . Meek young men grow up in 
libraries, believing it their duty to accept the views which Cicero, 
which Locke, which Bacon have given; forgetful that Cicero,, 
Locke, and Bacon were only young men in libraries when they 
wrote these books. 
Hence, instead of Man Thinking, we have the bookworm. 
RALPH WALDO Emerson, The American Scholar (1837) 
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EDITORIALS 


THE PAST THREE YEARS 


The present Editor's responsibility for 
the JouRNAL ends with this issue, and a 
new Editor now takes over. No inference 
is intended to the recent national elec- 
tion when we say that our Association 
wisely permits an Editor to serve one 
term of three years, and makes him in- 
eligible for reelection. From the Editor's 
personal standpoint, three years are 
enough. His editorial work necessarily 
must be done over and above the de- 
mands of a full-time occupation: at 
nights, on week-ends, and during mo- 
ments sandwiched into regular hours; 
and at the end of his term, he should be 
able to look back without regret at the 
hours of leisure given up and the books 
left unread. He should still be able to 
feel that the endless reading of manu- 
* scripts, the tedious processing of copy for 
publication, and the stream of corres- 
pondence that somehow never fell below 
a hundred letters a month, have been 
their own reward. 

The Editor’s personal concern is inci- 
dental, however, and we call attention 
to it only in passing. Primarily, the one- 
_ term limitation is wise (and we are still 
referring to editorial terms, not U.S. 
presidential terms) because of the wel- 
fare of the Association. Three years al- 
lows each Editor to give special emphasis 
to movements, trends, or contemporary 
problems in speech education on which 
he is particularly qualified to render 
service. Having done that, he ought to 
turn the editorship to another person, 
one perhaps with a different background, 
one probably with a different outlook, 


one certainly who is challenged to take 
a new inventory, make a new assessment, 
and promote a new emphasis. 

During the past three years the 
emphasis of subject matter was not 
chosen deliberately by the Editor; it was 
chosen for him by events. These have 
been the War Years. The bombs fell on 
Pearl Harbor within a week after our 
first issue was sent to the printer, and we 
have been obligated ever since to cover 
war problems that related to our pro- 
fession. In doing this, we could not con- 
vert the magazine into a weekly news 
sheet or a monthly educational review. 
We could not even issue special supple- 
ments ahead of schedule, as we especially 
wanted to do with the symposium on 
“Speaking Instruction in College Mili- 
tary Units” that belatedly appeared in 
the issue of December, 1943. We were 
forced to let all such material follow 
the slow pace of regular publication, 
because, aside from finances, we could 
not get the paper. 

Indeed, through these three years, 
down to this last issue, getting paper has 
been a problem always serious and some- 
times acute. The first reductions in paper 
allotment were anticipated and met by 
adopting the present double-column 
page in place of the former single 
column; and a later reduction was met 
by resorting to a lighter weight of paper. 
Consequently, the magazine is much 
thinner in appearance than in prewar 
years; but we are happy to say that its 
contents have not been reduced even by 
a single line. 
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EDITORIALS 


And this maintenance of the prewar 
word space has enabled us to carry a 
heavy emphasis on educational aspects 
of the war without, we hope, too much 
neglecting those fundamentals that tran- 
scend war and peace. ° 

To the incoming Editor, Karl R. Wal- 


lace of the University of Virginia, we 
bequeath the numerous problems to 
come in the backwash of war. He will, 
in the next three years, escape the mo- 
notony that comes from too much 
leisure. 

W. N. B. 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF 


On the inside front cover of the 
JouRNAL appear the names of the Edi- 
torial Staff; and in this issue a few words 
should be said of their services, and of 
the services of others who have helped 
to produce the twelve issues since 1941. 

Loren Reid, Book Review Editor, has 
obtained the 133 reviews that have ap- 
peared in the JouRNAL since he took 
office in October, 1942. His has been the 
responsibility of securing the list of 
titles, of making final selection of publi- 
cations to be reviewed, of naming the 
reviewers, of reducing the copy within 
the space allotment, and of preparing it 
for the printer. 

Doris G. Yoakam, in compiling the 
section “In the Periodicals,” has com- 
muted regularly to Chicago and there 
covered the periodicals found in the 
Northwestern and University of Chicago 
libraries, the Chicago Public Library, the 
John Crerar Public Library, and the 
Newberry Library: a formidable assign- 
ment. We hesitate to estimate the total 
number of articles she has thus read and 
digested, but it will easily exceed 1500. 

Ruth P. Kentzler, at first from the 
Central High School in Madison, Wis- 
consin, and later from the Madison USO, 
has gathered the items for “News and 
Notes” partly from summer travel and 
partly from extensive correspondence. 

Lionel Crocker has not only compiled 
biographical data for the 257 contribu- 
tors of the past three years, but has as- 
sumed responsibility for seeing that re- 


print order blanks were supplied to each 
of them. 

Magdalene Kramer secured all of the 
articles published during the last three 
years in elementary-school speech, al- 
ways a difficult field in which to obtain 
good articles. Most of hers were, in fact, 
secured by solicitation. 

Franklin H. Knower, together with 
Karl F. Robinson, Chairman of the 
Secondary School Committee, guided the 
writing, revising, and editing of 12 high- 
ly significant. articles on general teach- 
ing methods and secondary school edu- 
cation. 

Sara Stinchfield Hawk, despite most 
of the potential contributors on speech 
correction having entered the armed 
forces, supplied 10 of the articles pub- 
lished in that field—including the rare 
discovery on, “Voice and Speech Dis- 
orders in the German Army,” that ap- 
peared in the issue of October, 1944. 

James H. Parke, until he left for 
North Africa, reviewed practically all of 
the articles published on theatre and 
drama. After his departure, John Dol- 
man, Jr., and A, M. Drummond—without 
their having exactly been told about it— 
joined the Editorial Staff as special con- 
sultants on theatre and drama. Professor 
Dolman not only reviewed six manu- 
scripts before publication, but wrote two 
articles himself; and Professor Drum- 
mond, directly or indirectly, secured 
five of the articles on theatre that ap- 
peared during 1944. 
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Three other persons have also been 
relied on so heavily for editorial as- 
sistance that their names might properly 
have been listed as Associate Editors: 

Bower Aly, in addition to himself 
having been a frequent contributor, 
opened avenues through which came six 
articles on public address. 

Russell H. Wagner, Editor of Speech 
Monographs, for the entire three years 
has forwarded all manuscripts coming to 
him that seemed to be more properly 
suited to the purpose of the JOURNAL. In 
fact, publication in this issue of the 
especially significant article on, “Diag- 
nosis and the Treatment of Eighty-four 
Cases of Nasality,” by Arleigh B. Wil- 
liamson was made possible by Professor 


Wagner's courtesy. The article was.sched- 
uled for publication in the Monographs, 
prevented by lack of space from being 
published this year, and was released to 
the JouRNAL rather than being held over 
for the next ‘annual issue of the 
Monographs. 

Finally, Wendell Johnson, Editor of 
the Journal of Speech Disorders, has re- 
peatedly supplied the JOURNAL with 
articles on speech disorders, not to men- 
tion having frequently himself written 
articles. The furnishing of articles from 
his editorial supply was a courtesy that 
unhappily we could not reciprocate, but 
which we appreciated, and from which 
our readers benefited. 

W.N. B. 
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NEW 


BOOKS 


LOREN D. REID, Editor 


Training the Voice for Speech. By C. Ray- 
Mond VAN Dusen. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1943; pp. ix + 222. $2.00, 

This work is the third of the McGraw-Hill 
Series in Speech under the editorship of 
Clarence T. Simon. About half the book is 
devoted to textual material, and the other 
half to exercise material. About one-third of 
the textual material concerns basic considera- 
tions of the machinery used in voice produc- 
tion; the other two-thirds of the textual ma- 
terial is devoted to basic theory of voice 
training. The exercise material is divided 
about equally between technical vocal exer- 
cises and literary borrowings (most of them 
poetical) intended as practice material for 
the student. 

The book is intended for the use of those 
who have had little previous voice training 
or who have had incorrect vocal training. 
Though the author does not so state, one 
gathers from the illustrations and exercises 
that the work is intended for adolescents and 
adults. It is intended as a class text or as a 
manual for individual use. 

The basic considerations of voice science 
are presented simply and stated as accurately 
as the complex factors of vocal anatomy, 
physiology, resonance, and acoustics can be 
presented when they are simplified. 

The body of material on basic theory of 
voice training is a well-balanced portion of 
the book, apparently written with great care 
after diligent study of the literature of the 
field. 

The technical exercises included in this 
book are varied, sound, and sensible. This 
material avoids as much as possible (and 
more than most voice books) the special 
pedagogical tricks and inventions that de- 
pend for their effectiveness upon the per- 
sonality of the teacher who originated them. 

Some of the books on voice training now 
offered to the public consist largely of glean- 
ings from literary sources tied together by 
inadequate and sketchy paragraphs of textual 
material. They. remind one of a motion pic- 
ture production in which some musical artist 


displays his talents in the framework of a 
“plot” so thin that if the operator got the 
reels mixed the audience would not discern 
the difference. Van Dusen has devoted less 
than one-fourth of his pages to this material 
from literary sources. There are those who 
may charge that with most of this material 
there is no uniqueness of application—that 
the passages selected for practice in one sec- 
tion could as well be used with another— 
and that the student could easily find in 
standard collections of literary gems ma- 
terial as useful for his purpose as that offered 
by Van Dusen. In short there are those who 
might claim this material to be “padding.” 
But since it is obvious that this book has a 
sturdy and well designed chassis, perhaps we 
should allow Van Dusen to adorn it with his 
favorite and tasty upholstery. 
Rosert WEST, 
University of Wisconsin 


The Theatre Book of the Year: 1942-1943. 
By Georce JEAN NATHAN. New York: A. 
Knopf, 1943; pp. vii + 296. $3.00. 
Although the theatrical season of 1942- 

1943 was, on the whole, a very poor one, 

George Jean Nathan chose it as the starting 

point for “a projected series [of books] whose 

aim is a statistical record and critical inter- 
pretation of the plays produced annually in 
the American theatre.” This prospectus, by 
the way, wants prompt annotation. The 

“American theatre” turns out to be those 

theatres which are in the Broadway area of 

New York City, plus a few, a very few, lo- 

cated in other parts of Manhattan, but all 

within the borough. The “statistical record,” 
which includes tables, dates of opening in 

New York, casts, and the usual program 

time-and-place notes of the act divisions, is 

not full enough to establish the book as a 

competitor to those of Burns Mantle. Stu- 

dents of theatrical history may also be in- 
terested in his “Honor List,” citing what he 
deems the best full-length American play, 
the best short American play, the best farce, 
musical show, revival, male acting perform- 
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ance, female ditto, director, scene-designer, 
and the other items common to such lists. 
For good measure, he throws in another list, 
headed “Especially Interesting Perform- 
ances.” 

What we have here is another book of 
criticism by George Jean Nathan, the twenty- 
second according to the list of previous works 
published on the fly-leaf. It is a collection of 
essays, running from two to three pages each 
in length, discussing productions which ap- 
peared in New York in the season of 1942- 
1943, On things relating to the theatre and 
suggested to the author by one or another 
of these productions. In his foreword to this 
first volume of the series (the second will also 
have appeared some weeks before this re- 
view), Mr. Nathan assures his readers that 
the essays therein are not simply reprints of 
his current reviews published throughout the 
year, although some of that material has been 
used where it fitted the purpose and char- 
acter of the book and where revision was 
therefore needless. 

The book will do nothing to lessen Mr. 
Nathan's reputation as a severe and exacting 
critic. For every play or performance which 
wins approval, there must be ten or twenty 
others that are thoroughly and with veteran 
skill reduced to dust. This characteristic of 
the work prompted one commentator to pro- 
test that the theatre could not possibly be as 
bad as Mr. Nathan made out, or nobody 
would go to it. Discounting a certain amount 
for the vehemence of Nathan’s Early Amer- 
ican Mercury style, and, if you will, a fairly 
consistent indifference to any sociological 
bases for criticism, the conviction mounts 
that he is right in the substance of his judg- 
ment and in the principles upon which this 
judgment is based. The book is one long 
protest against shoddiness, shabbiness, pre- 
tensions either physical or intellectual, lack 
of imagination, stereotyped work, bad crafts- 
manship in any of the divisions of produc- 
tion. He resents such tendencies as the 
shameless capitalization of patriotism to 
cover artistic deficiencies. In essence this vol- 
ume, like all others, is a persistent demand 
for certain qualities: intelligence and hon- 
esty in the treatment of material and tech- 
nical expertness in handling the medium. 
This demand motivates at once such sound 
thrashings as that given to Yours, A. Lincoln, 
or The Morning Star, or the careful winnow- 
ing of virtues and faults in the discussion of 


The Patriots, or his approval of This Is the 
Army. 

Ross SCANLAN, 

College of the City of New York 


Debating in the Colonial Chartered Colleges, 
an Historical Survey, 1642 to 1900. By 
Davip Potter, with a foreword by George 
A. Kopp. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 899. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1944; xiv + 158. $2.25. 

Before a definitive history of speech train- 
ing in America can be written, our graduate 
departments will have to complete a score 
or more of carefully prepared topical mono- 
graphs such as David Potter’s Debating in 
the Colonial Chartered Colleges and previ- 
ous studies by Guthrie, Fritz, Robb and a 
few others, 

This study is much broader both in the 
number of colleges and in the period of 
time considered than Ota Thomas's, for ex- 
ample, yet the scope is narrow enough to 
permit detailed topical discussion of data 
from each of the nine colleges. The author 
has surveyed debating in its broad sense as 
the oral discussion of controversial problems 
as it evolved in four forms: syllogistic dis- 
putation, forensic disputation, the literary 
and debating society, and intercollegiate de- 
bating. Each form is studied in roughly 
parallel topics concerned with the back- 
ground and origin of the form, the pro- 
cedures, the subjects and subject-matter de- 
bated, together with the factors involved in 
the decline of each of the first three forms. 
The origins, procedures, and subjects are 
presented in detailed comparisons not hither- 
to found in one volume. In the chapters on 
syllogistic and forensic disputations some 
confusion results from failure to arrange il- 
lustrative lists of theses so that the quantita- 
tively dominant trend in types of thesis-sub- 
ject appears as clearly to the reader as to 
the author, The discussions of factors in the 
origin and decline of disputations and of the 
debating societies are broadly conceived but 
neither unexpected nor new. 

The accounts of the origins of forensic 
disputations in English and of the debating 
societies and their practices are the most 
coherent that have been published. The au- 
thor notes especially interesting conflicting 
trends in the later eighteenth and early nine- 
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teenth centuries toward both written, 
memoriter-delivered disputation and extem- 
pore preparation and delivery. The former 
trend may yet be seen in Yale debating. At 
Harvard in 1831 extempore meant im- 
promptu whereas at Dartmouth it meant at 
least one or two weeks’ notice of the proposi- 
tion to be debated. Similar differences could 
have been observed in the intercollegiate 
debates of the two colleges as late as 1942. 

It is easy for histories to be supercharged 
with “great men.” In the opinion of the 
reviewer, this study leans over backwards in 
minimizing or omitting consideration of the 
influences of personalities upon the forensic 
disputation and the debating society. In part 
this tendency in the study is due to a wise 
elimination of courses, textbooks, and for- 
mal teaching from the main area of research. 
And the author does point to apparent stu- 
dent pressures for more varied debating. But 
evidence exists to suggest that Franklin, 
Witherspoon, Wythe, Johnson, and perhaps 
many others actively encouraged the forensic 
disputation in English and helped speed up 
its wide use in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century. Later, Dr. Royce’s influence 
at Harvard, apparently in the direction of 
more carefully written argumentative essays, 
is rather lengthily presented, yet on page 
62 the author states “By 1828 Yale was stress- 
ing the importance of ‘extemporaneous’ as 
well as written disputes, as was Dartmouth 
in 1836... .” Did Professor Chauncey Good- 
rich have anything to do with this change at 
Yale? What, if any, was the influence of 
Professor Charles Haddock, Webster's 
nephew, on Dartmouth’s forensics? The au- 
thor has personalized the rise of intercol- 
legiate debating much more fully than the 
history of either the forensic disputation or 
the debating society. 

As a result of study of college newspapers, 
catalogs, and brochures on debating, the 
chapter on intercollegiate debating presents 
a clear comparison of its origins in the nine 
colleges. Potter found record of an inter- 
society debate between teams from Rutgers 
and New York University in 1881. Is this 
the earliest instance of a team visiting an- 
other campus to debate? Formal “intercol- 
legiate” debating began in these colleges 
about 1892. 

The texts of four examples of speeches 
delivered in commencement disputations are 
printed as appendices to the volume. 


The study has been carefully prepared 
for publication with full annotation, a 
bibliography, and an appropriate foreword 
by Professor Kopp. On the whole, the work 
is an important addition to our monographic 
studies of speech education in America. 

Grorce V. BOHMAN, 
Dartmouth College 


Practical Voice Practice. By GRANT Fair- 
BANKS. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1944; pp. Vi + 84. $1.00. 

Practical Voice Practice is just such a book 
as the title would lead the casual reader to 
expect. It is concise but relatively complete. 
As is the case with any book of its size, each 
reader will wish that certain sections were 
more complete. The readers will not agree 
upon which sections should have been en- 
larged. The book will prove most helpful to 
individuals who attempt to improve the use 
of their voices with no outside assistance from 
one trained in the field. 

The main criticism of the book centers 
around a consistent inflexibility in the matter 
of diction and pronunciation. Had the book 
been written after the publication, in 1944, 
of A Pronouncing Dictionary of American 
English, by Kenyon and Knott, much of this 
criticism might have been avoided. This dic- 
tionary will have a profound effect upon 
general attitudes toward pronunciation. Dic- 
tionaries “record” but do not “dictate” 
pronunciation. There are many indications 
that the author of Practical Voice Practice 
has not fully considered this principle. 

Throughout the book there is also a lack 
of specificity in indicating errors. For ex- 
ample, on page 13, this statement appears: 
“Omissions of sounds or syllables are com- 
mon in these words.” The list follows but 
with no indication of the sounds or syllables 
that are commonly omitted. When the list is 
examined, the word “diamond” is discovered. 
This reader assumes that three syllables are 
implied. The two-syllable pronunciation is 
commonly heard and is listed as standard by 
Kenyon and Knott. “Asked” is another word 
in this list. Although not told what the au- 
thor had in mind, this reader assumes that it 
is the “k” sound which is commonly omitted. 
The fact is that the “k” is so commonly 
omitted that “ast” is listed by Kenyon and 
Knott as a standard American pronunciation. 
These are merely examples. 

Most of the practice material is standard 
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and usable. The reader may wonder why no 
final sound is given in sentences 1, 5, 16, and 
24 on pages 6 and 7; why no medial sound 
is given in sentences 12 and 15 on the same 
pages; and why no final sound is given in 
Exercise 6 on page $1. 

On the pronunciation of phrases the text 
is indefinite and contradictory. In Exercise 
2 under Lesson 5 the reader is told, “These 
phrases, commonly used in everyday speech, 
are often mispronounced. Substitutions and 
omissions resulting from carelessness are the 
most frequent errors. Use reasonable care in 
speaking such phrases. However, don’t be 
pedantic.” A group of 24 phrases follows. 
The reader is, again, not told what substitu- 
tions or omissions are common. Neither is 
he told what is meant by the use of “rea- 
sonable care” in speaking these phrases nor 
what is meant by “pedantic.” One of the 
phrases is “last night.” It is reasonable to 
suppose that this was included because of 
the American habit of omitting the “t” in 
“last.” It is commonly done. Not to do it 
would be “pedantic.” Kenyon and Knott 
give it as a pronunciation “often” heard. Yet 
on page 8 of Practical Voice Practice we read, 
“A speaker mispronounces a word when he 
. . . leaves out sounds (‘lass’ for ‘last’).” These 
are, again, but examples. A careful discussion 
of strong and weak forms would have helped. 

The book lacks an earthy approach to 
standard American English. It is an excellent 
drill book for the type of voice training that 
is being done throughout much of the 
United States. 

ArTHuR Secorp, Brooklyn College 


The Speech Personality. By ELwoop MurRAyY. 
Revised edition. New York: J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1944; pp. xii + 565. $2.75. 

Whether you will like this book or not 
depends on your philosophy of speech edu- 
cation. If you believe that an orator is a 
good man speaking well, you still must an- 
swer the question: Is it the privilege and/or 
the duty of the speech teacher to be as much 


concerned with the creating of “ ” men 
(and women) as it is with teaching men to 
speak well? 


If you agree with Professor Murray, with 
Professor West in his presidential address last 
December to the NATS, and with this re- 
viewer, you will accept the challenge that the 
speech teacher must deal equally with both. 

Many are the speech books that attempt to 
teach people to speak well, but few make 


a direct and functional attack on the prob- 
lem of helping develop “good” men and 
women. Whether you agree with the ap- 
proach used in The Speech Personality or 
not, you must commend it for its attempt 
to get at the heart of speech training: the 
student and his attitudes. 

Some have wondered whether the book 
should be so frank in its dealings with the 
student. In both Professor Murray's classes, 
which this reviewer has observed, and in his 
own classes, less than normal chagrin has 
been noted. Students have, in fact, welcomed 
such a direct approach. . 

The consideration of speech in the stu- 
dent’s daily living is very good. Indeed, it 
would be better if even more emphasis were 
placed there and less on great public speak- 
ers. Too long have we been primarily con- 
cerned with speech training for specialized 
situations in the fundamentals class. 

In these days when there is a patriotic 
appeal to conserve paper, it is regrettable 
that the publisher did not take this oppor- 
tunity to put the 126 pages devoted to a 
case history and 14 blanks to be filled in 
after various projects into a separate bind- 
ing. As it stands now, a valuable, well-bound, 
well-printed book, on good paper, comprising 
577 pages, must be discarded after a single 
semester because 124 pages of blanks have 
been used. 

Those who have used The Speech Person- 
ality in its earlier edition will find this revi- 
sion worthy of use again, and those who 
have not tried this text in their fundamentals 
classes should give it serious consideration. 
Without prattling about the hard road to 
personal improvement, this book sets up 
projects and exercises which attempt to bring 
about such growth. The Speech Personality, 
revised, if used correctly, offers excellent op- 
portunities for the integrated growth of both 
person and speech. 

The author says: “The chief developments 
of concern to the speech personality since 
this textbook was originally published have 
come from general semantics. Included in 
this edition are a supplementary chapter and 
assignments based on some of the formula- 
tions from this field. . . . Other additions in- 
clude new suggestions for instructors and 
10 scenes for extemporaneous dramatization. 
Professor Cable has done an excellent job 
of correcting the sections on phonetics. 

W. Dow, 
Massachusetts State College 
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Encyclopedia of Child Guidance. Edited by 
RaAvpH B. Winn. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1944; pp. 455. $7.50. 

Here is a volume which, in spite of cer- 
tain short-comings, should appeal to parents 
and teachers as a handbook of contemporary 
thought and information on the problem of 
intelligently bringing up children. From this 
point of view such listings as those on “Class- 
room Guidance,” “Classroom Teaching,” 
“Education,” “Family Guidance,” “Family 
Morale,” “Parent-Child Relations,” “Learn- 
ing,” “Lying,” “Play,” “Punishment,” 
“Quarreling,” “Radio and Motion Pictures,” 
and the excellent presentation of “Religious 
Beliefs,” are clear, enlightening, and for the 
most part helpful. Others such as “Binet 
Test,” “Color Blindness,” and “Condition- 
ing,” are informative, although the first two 
and a number of other similar expositions 
are not written in a way that will make easy 
reading for the layman. 

Two subjects in the field of speech are in- 
cluded. James Carrell presents in 7 pages a 
lucid essay on “Speech Development,” cov- 
ering the topic briefly but adequately for 
such a volume as this. The presentation is 
divided into three periods: (a) the pre- 
linguistic, (b) the true linguistic, and (c) 
the period of vocabulary growth and pro- 
gressive mastery of complex grammatical 
forms. The style commends itself to the 
speech specialist and should be easy reading 
for parents, 

The article on “Speech Disorders” by 
Augusta Jellinek does justice neither to the 
author nor to the subject: Not too care- 
fully written or edited, it compresses the 
material on about a dozen different titles 
into the space of three pages. The several 
items touched upon are “Mutism,” “Hard of 
Hearing,” “Audimutism,” “Aphasia,” “Re- 
tarded or Delayed Speech,” “Dyslalia,” 
“General Dyslalia,” “Abnormal Nasaliza- 
tion,” “Hyporhinolalia,” “Dysarthrias,” “Stut- 
tering,” and “Vocal Disorders.” Four of 
these, “Hard of Hearing,” “Aphasia,” “Hy- 
porhinolalia,” and “Dysarthrias,” are dis- 
posed of in fewer than 12 lines, while the 
exposition of “Retarded or Delayed Speech” 
is confined to approximately 100 words. 

The book has an alphabetical table of con- 
tents. It needs a good index. There are the 
usual cross-references following certain 
items, but these did not make it possible for 
the reviewer to locate any comments on 


speech which did not appear in the two spe- 
cial articles. Combining certain of the items 
under one general head would have avoided 
considerable duplication and repetition; for 
example, in the three articles, “Acceleration,” 
“Gifted Child,” and “Superior Child.” 
Careful editing or proofreading would have 
eliminated such obvious errors as “adopting” 
for adapting, and “preceding” for preceded. 

Incidentally, there is no mention of speech 
in the article on “Personality,” by A. D. 
Mueller. 


H. J. HELTMAN, Syracuse University 


Say What You Mean. By Joun B. Oppycke. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
1944; pp. xx + 681. $3.75. 

Mr. Opdycke has produced a most prac- 
tical compilation of material on English 
usage, valuable as a reference work not only 
for the man in the street but also for in- 
tellectual workers. 

The book is definitely on language, i. e., 
use of words. There is a short section on 
pronunciation, but other aspects of speech 
are omitted. The outline of chapters indi- 
cates the scope of the work: Chapter 1, 
“Don’t Overuse Words”; chapter 2, “Don’t 
Underuse Words”; chapter 3, “Don't Misuse 
Words”; chapter 4, “Don’t Abuse Words”; 
chapter 5, “Don’t Confuse Words”; chapter 
6, “Don’t Misspell”; chapter 7, “Don’t Mis- 
punctuate.” Teachers of speech will regret 
that the treatment of pronunciation is not 
more complete—that the timely warnings 
against suppression and omission of syllables, 
for example, do not include a discussion of 
the phonetic law of gradation instead of the 
casual remark that an obscure vowel is more 
likely to be mispronounced than an accented 
one. We have little right, however, to criti- 
cize the author for not enlarging the scope 
of his work. 

Mr. Opdycke states his purpose as follows: 
“Expressional trouble begins—and ends— 
with the difficulties involved in using words 
exactly and with putting them together with 
syntactical precision. This implies grammar 
as corrective. . . . This book is calculated 
to meet these two difficulties wherever and 
whenever they present themselves. . . .” 
Teachers of speech will not agree that prob- 
lems of expression begin and end with gram- 
mar and syntax, but they can agree that the 
book is an excellent piece of work in the 
field of language. 
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In material and method the author is 
accurate but not technical, sound but not 
labored. “Corrective treatment of specific 
error comes first and foremost—live and us- 
able models are placed on the table for dis- 
section. After this is done—only after this 
is done—corrective rule or principle is set 
down.” More than 2500 faulty everyday ex- 
pressions are listed and revised. Abundant 
exercise material is provided in the form of 
“contests” or competitive games in correcting 
samples of faulty usage. The last section of 
each chapter presents some linguistic and 
historical backgrounds of the practical tech- 
niques discussed. An extensive and detailed 
index, in addition to precise labelling of 
sections throughout the book, makes it 


an exceptionally useful reference work. 

Mr. Opdycke is to be especially com- 
mended for his judicious combination of 
principle and detail. The logic or, if you pre- 
fer, the common sense, of the rules is ex- 
plained. The author is both a libertarian 
and an evangel of accuracy and precision in 
the use of words. He condemns the soft 
pedagogy which has attempted to push the 
terminology of grammar and even grammar 
itself to one side, and reminds us that the 
illiterate and the vulgarian achieve not lib- 
erty, but license. His book is for all who would 
achieve true liberty under the laws of Eng- 
lish usage. 


Horace G. RAHSKOPF, 
University of Washington 
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IN THE PERIODICALS 


DORIS G. YOAKAM, Editor 


RHETORIC, PUBLIC ADDRESS, 
AND RADIO 
ARMBRUSTER, GorvoN H., “An Analysis of 

Ideologies in the Context of Discussion,” 

The American Journal of Sociology, L 

(September, 1944), 123-133. 

The analysis of discussions serves as a help- 
ful method in the pursuance of the study of 
the multiple sources of attitudes and thought 
processes, 


BenvER, JAMES F., “i200 Years of Broad- 
cast Announcing,” Broadcasting (Septem- 
ber 11, 1944), 13. 

A review of the requirements of an- 
nouncing, and the inducements and prob- 
lems involved. 


Conty, Rosert, “The Promise of Tele- 
vision,” The American Mercury, LIX 
(July, 1944), 58-63. 

The radio editor of Newsweek presents a 
discussion on the status of television, and 
tells of the many technical and financial 
problems yet to be solved. 


Exus, Ray C., “Radio in Russia,” Electronic 
Industries, Il (July, 1944), 76-77, 182, 
184, 186, 188, 190. 

The scientific aspects of radio in Russia are 
described. The author believes that the 
United States and Russia can be of great 
mutual help to one another in solving post- 
war radio problems. 


Fieminc, D. F., “Radio in a Democracy,” 

Highroad, Ill (July, 1944), 7-9. 

The radio listener is far from defenseless. 
He is free to set up his own criteria for 
judging the commentators to whom he 
listens. It is the intelligent citizen’s responsi- 
bility to exert his influence in raising the 
standards of radio programs. 


FRAKES, MARGARET, “The Use of Radio by 


the Church,” Highroad, (September, 

1944)» 7-9 44- 

Religious programs vary in quality from 
the very good to the “simply regrettable.” 
The author of this article offers criticisms of 
the various programs. 


FRAKES, “Trends in Radio,” 

Highroad, Ill (August, 1944), 5°8. 

Radio is still in its formative period. If it 
is to realize its greatest possibilities certain 
trends now incipient should be fully de- 
veloped. 


HALLOWELL, JOHN H., “Politics and Ethics,” 
The American Political Science Review, 
XXXVIII (August, 1944), 639-655. 

The author analyzes the statement com- 
monly made that political scientists should 
leave ethics to the philosophers and concern 
themselves primarily with a description and 
analysis of political behavior. 


Jounson, Acvin, “The Issues of the Coming 
Election,” The Yale Review, XXXIII 
(Summer, 1944), 577-585. 

The 1944 election should be determined 
with an eye to the future and not to the past 
records. The issues are “all American issues.” 
They can not be ordered in the old scheme 
of Republicans versus Democrats. 


Liesnotz, G., “Public Opinion,” The Fort- 
nightly, No. 932 n. s. (August, 1944), 107- 
113. 

The individual characteristics of public 
opinion, and the factors of its historical de- 
velopment, furnish the explanation of why 
so many attacks have been made on it from 
quite different points of view. 


MacDerwor, H. E., “Goldsmith as a Talker,” 
Queens’ Quarterly, LI (Summer, 1944), 
184-198. 

Goldsmith's recorded conversation is any- 
thing but poor. He has suffered injustice 
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as regards his conversational powers because 
Johnson judged him by standards requiring 
a seriousness in talk which Goldsmith never 


possessed. 


McKeon, RicHarp, “Discussion and Resolu- 
tion in Political Conflicts,” Ethics, LIV 
(July, 1944), 235-262. 

The manner in which facts, ideals, and 
concepts are simplified or confused under the 
influence of favorite modes of expression is 
one factor in the definition of practical is- 
sues, and one problem in the resolution of 
practical problems. 


MATTHEws, JOHN F., “Your Chance in Ra- 
dio,” Highroad, 111 (August, 1944), 18-20. 
The radio business is a strange mixture 

of fun and futility. Be sure that you know 

its possibilities and limitations before you 
decide upon radio as a vocation. 


Stott, Roscoz Gi-more, “What Should the 
Church Render unto Caesar?” Christian 
Herald, LXVII (September, 1944), 21-23. 
What is the proper relationship of Church 

and State? How should the Church deal with 
politics? The pulpit is more of a “trend 
maker” than is church journalism. It should 
be outspoken and positive in upholding the 
ideals of democracy. 


Wricut, Basit, “The Film in Propaganda,” 
The English Speaking World, XXVI 
(June-July, 1944), 104-111. 

The author discusses the documentary 
film movement, its purpose and its achieve- 
ment. The documentary film is designed for 
the people who have inquisitiveness about 
things and people, and a leaning towards 
discussion and argument. 


DRAMA AND INTERPRETATION 


DuNKEL, Witsur Dwicut, “Milton Still 
Speaks,” Theology Today, I (July, 1944), 
218-233. 

In the poetry of Milton can be found 
answers to many of the questions and many 
of the doubts men will be asking and think- 
ing as they return from war. 


FALLON, GABRIEL, “Theatre Cross-Roads,” 
The Irish Monthly, LXXII (July, 1944), 
286-291. 


The Irish theatre suffers from a dearth of 
plays and from too great an interest in the 
box office. Suggestions are made for restoring 
the theatre to health, beauty and creative- 
ness. 


Havens, Georce R., “Voltaire and English 
Critics of Shakespeare,” The American So- 
ciety Legion of Honor Magazine, XV 
(Summer, 1944), 177-186. 

Voltaire frequented the London theatre 
during his visit to England. This article is 
concerned with his reactions and attitudes 
toward Shakespeare. 


Herskovits, MELVILLE, “Dramatic Expression 
Among Primitive Peoples,” The Yale Re- 
view, XXXIII (Summer, 1944), 683-698. 
The type of expression we call dramatic 

can assume innumerable forms. If primitive 
folk are considered as ordinary folk who 
merely failed to devise ways of writing, the 
manifestations of the dramatic urge of primi- 
tive societies present revealing characteris- 
tics. 


KAPLAN, Mitton A., “Radio and Poetry,” 
Poetry, LXIV (August, 1944), 270-279. 
Radio verse is enjoying a renaissance that 

is granting the poet an audience he had 

almost despaired of ever reaching. 


Gretta, “Act Your Troubles Away,” 
Coronet, XVI (September, 1944), 14-17. 
The author explains the purpose and 

characteristics of the psycho-drama, and tells 

how it helps both normal and sick people. 


Davin, “Texas Poetry Week,” The 
Texas Outlook, XXVIII (August, 1944), 
25-26. 

The president of the Texas Poetry Society 
tells of the plans for the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Texas Poetry Week Celebra- 
tion, to be held in April, 1945. 


Tutetr, Netrie S., “Poet of the Present 
Crisis,” The Sewanee Review, LII (Sum- 
mer, 1944), 367-380. 

The war world of today has need of such 

a poet as Wordsworth, for his poetry seems 

peculiarly fashioned for the present crisis. 


UNTERMEYER, Louis, “So You Think You 
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Don’t Like Poetry,” Good Housekeeping, 

CXIX (September, 1944), 24, 97. 

“Forget all you have had to ‘learn’ about 
poetry,” is one of the suggestions of the 
author of this article. He explains reasons 
for dislike of poetry and suggests ways of 
overcoming them. 


Vest, WaAtter E., “William Shakespeare, 
Therapeutist,” Southern Medical Journal, 
XXXVII (August, 1944), 457-464. 

After an analysis of Shakespeare's plays, 
the author, a physician, comes to the con- 
clusion that Shakespeare “knew and _ por- 
trayed medicine in the way that he knew and 
portrayed all nature and all life, as its mas- 
ter.” 


SPEECH SCIENCE 
Anonymous, “Milwaukee’s Radio City,” 
Electronics, XVII (July, 1944), 94-99- 
A description of the physical plant of Mil- 
waukee’s Radio City. 


Anonymous, “Sound Tricks of the Movies,” 
Popular Mechanics Magazine, LXXXII 
(September, 1944), 56-61. 

Sound equipment could produce realistic 
war scenes, but the result would be a theatre 
full of shell-shocked spectators. Sound tricks, 
both for pictures and news-reels, must be 
planned in terms of audience reception and 
appreciation. 


CARMICHAEL, CoLin, “Vibration and Noise— 
Causes and Cures,” Machine Design, XVI 
(August, 1944), 85-90, 176. 

The nature of vibration, sound and noise, 
the response of the ear to the various fre- 
quencies, and the localizing of sources of 
vibration comprise the contents of this ar- 
ticle. It is the first of a series planned to 
discuss how vibration and noise can be elim- 
inated or at least reduced to satisfactory new 
low levels. 


Moopy, Wittarp, “Theatre Acoustics,” Ra- 
dio News, XXXII (August, 1944), 29-31, 
126, 128, 130, 144. 

The acoustics of a theatre may be deter- 
mined by the engineering design. The the- 
atre plan and the sound reinforcement equip- 
ment must be considered as an entity. And 


‘tinuous recording periods up to seven hours 


no matter how good the acoustics, the voice 
of the performer is not going to sound well 
unless that performer has mastered the tech- 
nique of talking into microphones. 


Pocock, L. C., “Microphones and Receivers,” 
Electrical Communication, XXI, No. 4 
(1944), 218-232. 
The construction of microphones here is 

considered with special reference to speech 

communication. 


Queen, I., “Microphones,” Radio Craft, XV 
(September, 1944), 723-724, 749- 
An increase in the home use of micro- 

phones is to be expected in the postwar 

period. It is important, therefore, to study 
the characteristics of the different types of 

“mikes” so that the most suitable one can be 

used. 


SoNBERGH, GILBERT, “Recording Sound on 
Film,” Electronic Industries, 111 (August, 
1944), 98-101, 190, 192, 194, 196. 
This article explains factors concerned in 

the selection and design of equipment for 

recording and reproducing television motion 
picture sound. 


STANTON, WILLIAM L., “Wire Recording,” 
Northwestern Engineer, I11 (June, 1944), 
15-17. 
New, improved magnetic wire sound re- 

corders may be as light as six and one-half 

pounds and as heavy as forty pounds. Con- 


are possible. The wire recorder has several 
advantages over all other sound recorders. 
Recording is not affected by vibration and it 
can easily be erased. Continuity in playing 
is possible without record changing. Back- 
ground noises in music recordings are lower. 


Turnsuit, W,, “Pitch Discrimina- 
tion as a Function of Tonal Duration,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
XXXIV (August, 1944), 302-316. 
The author reports on experiments aimed 

to show the relationship between pitch dis- 

crimination and stimulus duration. 


WasMAnsporFF, CARLTON, “Reducing Radio 
Noise,” Electronic Industries, III (July, 
1944), 80-83, 170, 172, 176, 178, 180. 
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This article presents an analysis of various 
methods which may be used to help elimi- 
nate man-made and natural interferences in 
radio reception. 


PHONETICS AND SPEECH USAGE 
ALEXANDER, Henry, “Has Basic a Future?” 

Queens’ Quarterly, LI (Summer, 1944), 

124-129. 

Speedy international travel enhances the 
need for “debabelization.” The author de- 
scribes the strength and weakness of Basic 
English in the picture of international com- 
munication. 


Anonymous, “Science Comes to Languages,” 
Fortune, XXX (August, 1944), 133-135, 
236, 239-240. 

The neighborliness of the world in the 
postwar period will depend greatly on lan- 
guage. The new methods being used in teach- 
ing languages to the armed forces are show- 
ing that America knows how to teach and 
how to learn languages. 


BERGMANN, Gustav, “Pure Semantics, Sen- 
tences, and Propositions,” Mind, LIII 
(July, 1944), 238-257. 

An exposition on the nature and function 
of pure semantics as it has been developed 
in Carnap’s recent Introduction to Seman- 
. tics is given and criticized. In conclusion 


some suggestions are offered about the na-. 


ture and function of epistemological prag- 
matics. 


BonFAanteE, G., and Tuomas, A. Seseox, “Lin- 
guistics and the Age and Area Hypothesis,” 
American Anthropologist, XLVI (July- 
September, 1944), 382-386. 

The general principles of linguistic geog- 
raphy should be of aid to the ethnologist and 
to the social anthropologist in their own 
fields of study. 


Gocarty, Otiver St. Joun, “The Wonder 
of Words,” Tomorrow, IV (September, 
1944), 45°49. 

Words are the “messengers that bind the 
human race together.” Words have dignity, 
charm, and importance. They are the sym- 
bols that transmit thought. 


MAcLetsn, ARCHIBALD, “The Word and the 
Fact,” The Atlantic Monthly, CLXXIV 
(July, 1944), 52-55- 

Only the people can give life to language. 
The great abstractions used throughout 
American history must be reinterpreted if 
they are to maintain potency of meaning. 
The author believes that “if even now, even 
at this late last moment, the great abstrac- 
tions of democracy can take their honest 
meanings and have their truthful way, more 
than a war will have been fought and won.” 


Mites, JosepHine, “The Sweet and Lovely 
Language,” The Kenyon Review, VI 
(Summer, 1944), 355-368. 

The author describes the word usage of 

Gerard Manley Hopkins, a champion and 

great master of epithet, and a “word paint- 


ing poet.” 


NURNBERG, MAXwELL, “How We Got Our 
Family Names,” Good Housekeeping, 
CXIX (September, 1944), 37, 74-75- 

The names of places, colors and animals 
played an important part in England in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries when family 
names began to be adopted for purpose of 
identification. 


Park, Joe, “An Analysis of the Verbal Ac- 
companiment to Classroom Sound Films,” 
The School Review, LII (September, 
1944), 420-426, 

A study of the verbal accompaniment to 
educational films reveals that the majority of 
words used are below the 6,000 word level 
of the Thorndike list, and do not take into 
account grade placement. The average sen- 
tence length is long when compared with 
themes written by students, but is average 
when compared with selected textbooks. 


Tinker, Epwarp Larocgue, “Will Babel Be 
Beaten?” The American Scholar, XIll 
(Summer, 1944), 322-328. 

If an international auxiliary language is 
ever adopted it will be of great assistance 
to the world of tomorrow. Many dangers of 
misunderstanding lurk in language use. A 
means of facile international communication 


is important. 


Yu-SHan Han, “Chinese Proverbs: A Demo- 
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cratic Heritage,” The China Monthly, V 

(July-August, 1944), 22-24. 

Chinese proverbs have almost become a 
language in themselves. Anyone who wishes 
to understand China should study her 
proverbs. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
OF SPEECH 
Arterr, ALEX J., and Leo A. Kapitan, “Cere- 
bellar Type of Ataxia Associated with 

Cerebral Signs,” The Journal of Nervous 

and Mental Disease, C (August, 1944), 

135-141. 

The authors report on five cases in which 
diseases not familial or hereditary produced 
a cumulation of signs and symptoms of 
cerebellar ataxia, dysarthria, intention tre- 
mor, involvement of the pyramidal tracts 
and at times dementia and convulsions. 


Barsky, ARTHUR J., “Psychology of the Pa- 
tient Undergoing Plastic Surgery,” The 
American Journal of Surgery, LXV 
August, 1944), 238-243. 

In the many articles appearing recently on 
plastic surgery little has been said on the 
psychological factors involved. These are im- 
portant and must be taken into considera- 
tion by the surgeon if he is to be of real aid 
to patients seeking plastic surgery. 


Benper, JAMES F., “Do You Know Someone 
Who Stutters?” The Scientific Monthly, 
LIX (September, 1944), 221-225. 

The characteristics and causes of stuttering 
are reviewed. Cases are presented in the dis- 
cussion of therapy. The author advises the 
stutterer to consult a speech correctionist, 
and concludes that the problem of stuttering 
can be alleviated “if only the stutterer will 
give himself the opportunity, and progressive 
communities will make that opportunity pos- 
sible.” 


Campsett, Paut A., “Aerosinusitis—Its 
Cause, Course, and Treatment,” The An- 
nals of Otology, Rhinology and Laryngol- 
ogy, LITT (June, 1944), 291-301. 

The entity of aerosinusitis is discussed in 
this article, and a report on five cases is pre- 
sented. 


Cuess, Sretta, “Developmental Language 
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Disability As A Factor in Personality Dis- 

tortion in Childhood,” American Journal 

of Orthopsychiatry, XIV (July, 1944), 483- 

49°. 

The author believes that language disabili- 
ties should be looked upon as a clinical en- 
tity of primary nature, and that this should 
be considered in the differential diagnosis 
of childhood disorders and neurotic and psy- 
chotic states. Seven selected cases of children 
with behavior problems, who were also 
found to have language disability and per- 
sonality distortions, are discussed. 


Coak.ey, WALTER A., and JosepH M. BAKER, 
“Fractures of the Jaw,” The American 
Journal of Surgery, LXV (August, 1944), 
244-247. 

An analysis of the causes, involvements, 
treatment, and sequelae of fractures of the 
jaw is presented from a study of 212 cases 
ranging in age from three and one-half to 
seventy-four years. 


Coxuins, E. G., “Injury to the Ears Among 
Battle Casualties of the Western Desert,” 
The Journal of Laryngology and Otology, 
LIX (January, 1944), 1-15. 

The author was impressed with the num- 
ber of patients complaining of deafness or of 
discharging ears at the end of the first battle 
of Libya. So he studied the casualties arriv- 
ing at a base hospital from the second battle 
of Libya and in this article presents his find- 
ings. 


Daviporr, EuGeNeE, Georce M. DOoo.irT 
and Vincent I. Bonarepe, “Psychiatric As- 
pects of Epilepsy,” The Journal of Nerv- 
ous and Mental Disease, C (August, 1944), 
170-184. 

Chronic epilepsy is a disorder of the total 
personality. Defective personality integration 
“appears to take precedence over purely ana- 
tomical and circumscribed physiological fac- 
tors in influencing the development of 
chronic epileptic psychoses and deteriora- 
tion.” 


Davinson, G. M., “The Final Common Path 
of the Total Personality,” The Psychiatric 
Quarterly, XVIII (July, 1944), 459-476. 
The purpose of the author is to outline a 

program for a uniform study of psychiatric 

disorders, and to attempt to create a basis 
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upon which all workers in psychiatry can 
build in harmony, each from his own angle. 


Deutscn, Fevix, “Civilian War Neuroses and 
their Treatment,” The Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, XIII (July, 1944), 300-312. 
Civilian war neuroses appear to be family 

neuroses par excellence. 


Everts, WILLIAM H., and BARNES WOODHALL, 
“The Management of Head and Spinal 
Cord Injuries in the Army,” The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
CXXVI (September 16, 1944), 145-148. 
The number and types of head and spinal 

cord injuries are stated, and the procedure 

followed in treating patients is outlined. 


FELDMAN, FreD, and D. Ewen CAMERON, 
“Speech in Senility,” The American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, CI (July, 1944), 64-67. 
When the speech of twenty-eight psychotic 

senile patients was analyzed grammaticaily 
and was compared with that of seventeen 
normal adults and children it was found that 
the most prominent differences were in the 
use of pronouns, nouns, verbs, and adjec- 
tives. 


Gauss, Harry, “The Neurotic Patient. A 
Discussion of the Causes and Treatment of 
Neurosis,” The American Journal of Di- 
gestive Diseases, XI (August, 1944), 248- 
251. 

The symptoms and involvements of neuro- 
sis are delineated. Recommendations are 
given concerning diagnosis and therapy. 


GeLiHorn, Ernst, “The Effect of Muscle 
Pain on the Central Nervous System at 
the Spinal and Cortical Levels,” The Jour- 
nal Lancet, LXIV (July, 1944), 242-245. 
The author reports upon investigations to 

determine the influence of experimentally 

created muscle pain on muscular coordina- 

tion. He states the belief that “afferent im- 

pulses, particularly those originating in the 

muscle have a profound influence on the re- 
flex activities of the spinal cord as well as 
on cortically induced movements.” 


Grant, T., “The Clinical Diagnosis 
of Cerebellar Injuries,” California and 
Western Medicine, LX (April, 1944), 204- 
209. 


When a part of the cerebellum is de- 
stroyed, the remainder is capable of early re- 
education. This is possible because of the 
diffuse and multiple arrangement of the 
connections of the cerebellum. Although the 
tendency is to recover rapidly, disturbing 
symptoms may remain. Good examination is 


necessary. 


Cuarces C., “The Army Rehabili- 
tation Program for the Blind and the 
Deafened,” Archives of Physical Therapy, 
XXV (August, 1944), 478-481, 506. 

This article explains the army rehabilita- 
tion program for the blind and deafened and 
mentions the instructional facilities for train- 
ing in residual hearing, lip reading and 
proper speech control. 


HARROWER-ERIcKSON, M. R., “The Rorschach 
Test,” Journal of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, XIX (July, 
1944), 193-201. 

Who was Rorschach and what is this per- 
sonality test that bears his name? The author 
of this article attempts to answer this and 
other questions concerning the Rorschach 
test. 


Howes, W. E., and M. Piatau, “Carcinoma 
of the Larynx,” Archives of Otolaryn- 
gology, XL (August, 1944), 133-138. 

The most significant prognostic factor in 
laryngeal cancer is the exact site of the 
origin of the lesion. This will largely deter- 
mine the rapidity of the growth and the 
effectiveness of therapeutical procedures. 


Jupcr, Arnotp F., “An Unusual Foreign 
Body of the Larynx,” Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, XL (July, 1944), 60. 

Loss of voice and other symptoms are dis- 
cussed in this case report of a soldier who 
had a penetrating missle lodged in his 
throat. 


LAuRENCE, Epwin A., and AsHLEY W. OucHT- 
ERSON, “Carcinoma’ of the Lip at the New 
Haven Hospital, 1921 to 1940, Inclusive,” 
The Gonnecticut State Medical Journal, 
VIII (June, 1944), 353-357- 

Case reports on 113 patients with cancer of 
the lip are reviewed. 
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Levinson, ABRAHAM, “Neonatal Neurologic 
Disturbances,” Quarterly Journal of North- 
western Medical School, XVIII (Summer 
Quarter, 1944), 91-103. 

An attempt is made in this study to 
group the symptoms of neonatal neurologic 
disturbances, and to correlate them with 
other pathological conditions. 


Licut, Siwney, “The Other Hand,” Occupa- 
tional Therapy and Rehabilitation, XXIII 
(June, 1944), 119-120. 

An analysis of the strains encountered in 
the work done by the nondominant hand 
is essential to an understanding of involve- 
ments which may otherwise be considered 
hysterical in nature. 


MaAcKenzigz, CHARLES M., “Facial Deformity 
and Change in Personality Following Cor- 
rective Surgery,” Northwest Medicine, 
XLIII (August, 1944), 230-231. 

Patients with facial deformities usually 
exhibit, the so-called “shut-in” personality. 
Corrective surgery may result in remarkable 
changes of personality. 


McKissen, Sterta, “The Situation Versus 
the Condition—Congenital Spastic Para- 
plegia,” Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
VIII (May, 1944), 83-88. 

A spastic paralytic presents a discussion on 
the subject from the personal approach. 


Morcan, S., and Joun J. B. Morcan, 
“An Examination of the Development of 
Certain Adaptive Behavior Patterns in In- 
fants,” The Journal of Pediatrics, XXV 
(August, 1944), 168-177. 

A study was made at The Cradle, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, of eighteen infants during the 
first ninety days of life. This report tells of 
the development of certain reactions and 
abilities. 


New, Gorvon B., and Epwarp L. Foss, “Tu- 
mors of the Nose and the Throat,” Ar- 
chives of Otolaryngology, XL (August, 
1944). 142-149. 
The authors describe symptoms and 

therapy of tumors that appear in the areas 

of the esophagus, trachea, oropharynx, hypo- 
pharynx, larynx, lips, mouth, nose, and 
accessory sinuses. 


NoRTHINGTON, Pace, “Otolaryngologic Prob- 
lems of Aviation,” New York State Journal 
of Medicine, XLIV (August 1, 1944), 
1655-1660. 

This article has to do with such medical 


problems as those connected with aerial 


equilibration, and alterations caused by al- 
titude, by ascent and by descent. 


Parez, JaAmMes W., ‘Structures and Mecha- 
nisms Underlying the Cerebral Functions,” 
The American Journal of Psychology, 
LVII (July, 1944), 291-326. 

A realistic structural basis for many of the 
more highly integrated functions of the 
brain is suggested. 


Pottock, Lewis J., James G, GouseTH and 
Atex J. Arierr, “The Use of Discontinuity 
of Strength During Curves in Muscle in 
Diagnosis of Peripheral Nerve Lesions,” 
Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, 
LXXIX (August, 1944), 
Electrodiagnosis is demonstrated to be use- 

ful in diagnosing processes of nervous de- 

generation and regeneration. 


Riese, W., “The Principle of Compensation 
of Nervous Function,” The Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease, C (Septem- 
ber, 1944), 263-274. 

Definition and description of the principle 
of compensation and pseudo-compensation 
are presented. 


Rosinson, J. MATHEWS, “Lymphangitis of the 
Mucosa of the Paranasal Sinuses,” Texas 
State Journal of Medicine, XL (July, 1944), 
193-199. 

This disorder of the lymph spaces may in- 
clude affections of the nose and ears. 


Rornstein, Emit, and H. B. “Tra- 
cheotomy for Tuberculous Laryngeal Ste- 
nosis,” The American Review of Tubercu- 
losis, L. (August, 1944), 176-178. 
Laryngeal stenosis may result from the for- 

mation of dense scar tissue in the process of 

healing of tuberculous lesions of the larynx. 

Tuberculosis of the larynx is frequent as a 

complication of pulmonary tuberculosis. 


STERNSTEIN, H. J., and J. B. McGrecor, “The 
Effect of Nasal Ventilation Upon Tubal 
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Equalizing Efficiency in Flying Personnel,” 
The Journal of Aviation Medicine, XV 
(August, 1944), 244-257- 

Nasal resistance of low magnitude in the 
non-obstructed nose produces a_ relatively 
high index of tubal equalizing efficiency with 
little or no susceptibility to aero-otitis media 
in the low pressure chamber. 


STROMMEN, Einar, “Statistical Trends Among 
Hearing Aid Users,” The Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, XV 
(April, 1944), 211-222. 


The results of a study of 10,000 case 
records of hearing aid users are presented. 


Taytor, H. MARSHALL, “Traumatic Deaf- 
ness; Problems of Prevention,” The La- 
ryngoscope, LIV (July, 1944), 362-373. 
Adequate acoustic insulation would be of 

great aid in alleviating traumatic deafness. 


Wavorop, Giapys R., “Physical Therapy De- 
fined,” The Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, XV (June, 1944), 321, 351- 
353- 

The author outlines the characteristics and 
qualifications of a good physical therapist. 


Wacker, Cuartes C., “The Hard of Hearing 
and Hearing Aids,” The Journal of the 
Iowa State Medical Society, XXXIV (July, 
1944)» 274-276. 

Otologists should assume an active part in 
giving scientific advice to hard of hearing 
patients on the value and use of hearing 
aids. 


Weiser, H. 1. “Treatment of Bronchial 
Asthma by Intensive Breathing Therapy,” 
Archives of Physical Therapy, XXV_ (Au- 
gust, 1944), 461-468. 

Asthmatic patients may alleviate dyspnea 
by learning how to control the breathing 
process. 


WituraMs, Henry L., “Intrinsic Allergy as it 
Affects the Ear, Nose and Throat: The 
Intrinsic Allergy Syndrome,” Transactions 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
“Otolaryngology, (July-August, 1944), 379- 
412. 

Allergy rather than infection may be the 
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cause of many head pains associated with 
nasal and aural disease. 


ZeITER, WALTER J., “Practical Application of 
Physical Therapy in Medicine,” Southern 
Medical Journal, XXXVIII (July, 1944), 
378-382. 

Physical therapy in_ rehabilitation is 
assuming increasing importance. Many sim- 
ple types of treatment can be prescribed in 
addition to those carried out in the hospital. 


SPEECH PEDAGOGY 
ARMFELT, R. M., “Britain Teaches by Ra- 
dio,” The Nation’s Schools, XXXIV (Au- 
gust, 1944), 47-48. 
This article tells of the work done by the 
British Broadcasting Company since 1923 in 
presenting school programs. 


Bapenocn, NENA W., “Lifting a Handicap,” 
Hygeia, XXII (July, 1944), 498-499, 559: 
Much can be done to aid the handicapped 

by teaching them skill in the crafts. 


Boome, E. J., “The Scope of Speech 
Therapy,” British Medical Bulletin, Ul, 
No. 6 (1944), 121-122. 

The author sheds light upon the speech 
reeducation program of Great Britain. 


JOHN MaAntTLe, “Better Writing 
Through Better Talking,” The New York 
Certified Public Accountant, XIV_ (Au- 
gust, 1944), 521-529. . 

Suggestions are made to accountants for 
improving the communicative skills. 


Coutts, ALAN, “Speaking of Speech,” Ladies 
Home Journal, LXI (August, 1944), 5- 
Parents are advised in this article concern- 

ing procedures to follow in aiding children 

with speech difficulties. 


D'Amico, Victor E., “Theatre As A Teach- 
ing Tool,” Theatre Arts, XXVIII (July, 
1944). 406-409. 

The realization of the major objectives of 
today’s education is to be found in well- 
planned school dramatics. 


Ecinton, Daniet P., “Checking List for 
Analyzing the Voice,” The Texas Outlook, 
XXVIII (July, 1944), 47- 
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IN THE PERIODICALS 


Discussion is given on the importance of 
a good voice and on methods of voice im- 
provement. A check list is offered to help the 
individual evaluate his needs and_ his 


progress. 


RAyYMON, “Marionettes,” The 
National Elementary Principal, XXIII 
(July, 1944), 65-69. 

The principal of the Lawrence School, 

Brookline, Massachusetts, evaluates a 10-year 

program of marionette shows. 


Fox, Mone, “Rhythmic Self-Expres- 
sion by Third-Grade Pupils,” The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal, XXIII (July, 
1944), 79°85. 

Children of the third-grade level were 
given an opportunity every day to engage in 
creative rhythms, including expression of 
original ideas through body movement. A re- 
port on their creations over a half-year period 
is given. 


Frank, Caro, “Occupational Therapy for 
Children with Cerebral Palsy,” Occupa- 
tional Therapy and Rehabilitation, XXIII 
(June, 1944), 103-114. 

Occupational therapy can be of much help 
if planned to fit the special needs of children 
with cerebral palsy. 


GotpsTeIn, Kurt, “Special Institutions and 
Rehabilitation of Soldiers with Brain In- 
juries,” Occupational Therapy and Re- 
habilitation, XXIII (June, 1944), 115-118. 
The author outlines essential features of 

the procedures used in the last war in the 

rehabilitation of soldiers afflicted with brain 
injuries, and gives advice on training to 
follow this war. 


HANSEN, RuTH, “Coddling or Training for 
the Cerebral Palsied?” The Training 
School Bulletin, XLI (June, 1944), 61-68. 
Case histories of two children “suffering 

from coddling” form the basis of this discus- 

sion on the evils of coddling the weak or 
handicapped. 


Harris, Frep E., “What Emphasis Should Be 
Placed on Emotions?” The Elementary 
School Journal, XLIV (June, 1944), 590- 
598- 


Teachers should recognize, analyze, and 
treat individual emotional problems. Emo- 
tional unity is a motivating factor in educa- 
tion. 


HENRICKSON, FLoyp E., “Radio and the Edu- 
cation Program of the Future,” The School 
Executive, LXIV (September, 1944), 66-67. 
Equipment “musts” are included in this 

analysis of the potential uses of the radio in 

the schools. 


Hussarp, RutH M., “The Psychologist Work- 
ing with Crippled Children,” Mental Hy- 
giene, XXVIII (July, 1944), 397-407. 

The author depicts the part the psycholo- 
gist plays in the formulation of plans for 
satisfactory living for the crippled child. 


Jennincs, Grorce, et al., “Radio Programs 
Lead to Creative Activities,” The National 
Elementary Principal, XXIII (July, 1944), 
91-98. 

The acting director of the Radio Council 
of the Chicago Public Schools tells how radio 
contributes to creative activities in the class- 
room. 


Knapp, Ropert H., “Are We Overlooking 
Personality?” The Nation's Schools, 
XXXIV (September, 1944), 26-27. 

The nation’s need and the school’s re- 
sponsibility for developing well-integrated 
personalities has been shown to be para- 
mount by the present war, a result of power 
in the hands of maladjusted men. 


McGener, Frances, “An Experimental Study 
of Voice Recognition,” The Journal of 
General Psychology, XXXI (July, 1944), 
53-65. 

Audience reaction to recorded voices serves 
as the basis of the study reported upon in 
this article. 


Mastow, A. H., “What Intelligence Tests 
Mean,” The Journal of General Psychol- 
ogy, XXXI (July, 1944), 85-93. 
Intelligence tests tell only what is the case. 

They do not reveal how this situation came 

to pass, nor why. 


Morris, EMMETT, “Interclassroom Radio 
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Broadcasts,” The National Elementary 

Principal, XXIII (July, 1944), 150-151. 

The principal of the Irving School, May- 
wood, Illinois, tells of the effectiveness of us- 
ing the public address system as a medium 
for practice in putting on school “radio” 


programs. 


Patriz, Frank A., and BRANDT 
Knicut, “Why Does the Speech of Stut- 
terers Improve in Chorus Reading?” The 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XXXIX (July, 1944), 362-367. 

An experiment in having the stutterer 
read before a small audience in unison with 
a voice heard by him over the telephone is 
reported upon in this article. Twelve subjects 
were used in different situations. 


RoseNzweic, SAuL, et al., “An Elementary 
Syllabus of Psychological Tests," The 
Journal of Psychology, XVUII (July, 1944), 
9-40. 

The purpose of this article is to explain 
the purpose, materials, instructions, scoring 
methods and interpretation of a representa- 
tive group of psychological tests. 


Suarro, Mary, “Pupil-Planned Assemblies,” 
The National Elementary Principal, 
XXIII (July, 1944), 183-186. 

The machinery for program planning, the 
nature of the programs presented, and the 
creative opportunities offered in assembly 


programs planned by students are explained 
:n this article written by a teacher of Bradley 
Park School, Neptune, New Jersey. 


SmitH, ALLAN A., “College Teachers Evalu- 
ated by Students,” Sociology and Social 
Research, XXVIII (July-August, 1944), 
471-478. 

The purpose of the study reported upon 
is to obtain new light on what students con- 
sider to be good teaching under present 
social conditions. 


TRUEX, Epwarp H., Jr., “The Rehabilitation 
Service for the Hard of Hearing at Deshon 
General Hospital, Butler, Pennsylvania,” 
The Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, XVI (July, 1944), 71-74- 

The acting Chief of Service at Deshon 

Hospital tells of the work being done there 

for and with the hard-of-hearing. 


‘TSCHECHTELIN, S. M. AMATORA, “A 22-Trait 
Personality Rating Scale,” The Journe! of 
Psychology, XVIII (July, 1944), 3-8. 

The author presents a personality rating 
scale to be used by children of grades four 
through eight. 


VILLARREAL, JESSE J., “Short Cuts in Teach- 
ing English as a Second Language,” The 
Texas Outlook, XXVIII (July, 1944), 11-13. 
The speech laboratory serves as an adjunct 

of the language program at the University 

of Texas. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RUTH P. KENTZLER, Editor 


(Hereafter please send items of interest for this department to the incoming Editor of News and 
Notes: Ota THOMAS, HUNTER COLLEGE, New York Crry.) 


Miami University has begun a daily radio 
broadcast, Mondays through Fridays, over 
Station WMOH of Hamilton, Ohio. Mon- 
days will be devoted to “service programs,” 
and will cover subjects such as Income Tax 
Advice and Selecting Children’s Books, on 
which the University can render a particular 
service to citizens in its area of the state. 
Tuesdays will be devoted to music under the 
title, “Music You Should Know.” Wednesdays 
will introduce information drawn from the 
broad fields of the natural sciences. Thurs- 
days will be given to the liberal arts through 
the “Curious Student” programs. Fridays will 
end the weekly broadcasts with a summary 
and comment on the week's news. 

Harry M. Williams, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, is Chairman of the Univer- 
sity Radio Committee, which is in charge of 
the programs. Hortense Moore, Assistant 
Professor of Speech, is the University Studio 
Manager. 

Mrs. Marie Bergin Kraft, formerly with the 
Extension Department of Brown University, 
is now a member of the Department of 
Speech in Miami University. 

Walter B. Emery, on leave from Ohio 
State University, has recently been appointed 
Editor of Personnel Administration, the offi- 
cial magazine of the Society for Personnel 
Administration in Washington, D.C. The 
magazine goes to about 700 governmental 
officials in Washington in addition to having 
coverage in the educational field throughout 
the country. Professor Emery is with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in Wash- 
ington, and recently has been promoted to 
Special Assistant to Commissioner Paul A. 
Walker. 


Mrs. Inez Norman Brilty, a former assis- 
tant in the Department of Speech of Ohio 
State University, has entered Columbia Uni- 


versity to undertake further graduate work 


in speech. 


Mrs. Dorothy Siedenberg Hadley of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, is now Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Speech in Ohio State University. 


Mrs. Sarah Huntsman Sturgess, Assistant 
Professor of Dramatic Art in the University 
of California at Berkeley, retired last July 1. 
She had been with the University for over 
20 years. 

Annie H. Allen, Associate in the Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking at the University of 
California at Berkeley, and an occasional 
contributor to the JOURNAL, retired Septem- 
ber 1, after 38 years of service with the 
University. 

* 

Barnard Hewitt has returned to his duties 
as Assistant Professor in Brooklyn College 
after serving 14 months as Managing Editor 
of the Evening News of the Tonawandas, 
North Tonawanda, New York. 

Other news items from the Department of 
Speech in Brookyln College are as follows: 

On leave of absence: Margaret M. Mc- 
Carthy and Louise J. Rietz. 

Returned from leave: Marvin G, Bauer, 
Mrs. Catherine N. Myers, and Mrs. Loretta 
A. W. Smith. 

Loretta A. Wagner is now Mrs, Smith. 

Mrs. Mary Cardozo is now at the Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital, Montreal, Quebec. 

Mrs. Hinze is at the State University of 
Iowa. 

New additions: Mrs, Hilda W. Silverman 
and Flora Schreiber. 


Sara Stinchfield Hawk, Associate Editor of 


the Journat, has recently been appointed 


visiting Associate Professor of Psychology in 
Scripps College, Claremont, California. She 
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is teaching mental testing and elementary 
psychology, and is training upperclass girls 
in speech correction for the nursery school 
and local work in the vicinity. 


Wilbur E. Gilman, now on leave from the 
University of Missouri, is spending the year 
on the staff of Queens College. Last summer 
Professor Gilman taught in Brooklyn College. 


James A. Winans, Professor Emeritus of 
Dartmouth College since 1942, has been ap- 
pointed to serve in Wilbur-E. Gilman's place 
at the University of Missouri during the 
latter’s leave of absence. 


Katherine King, who was a member of the 
faculty at William Woods College last year, 
has now joined the staff of the University of 
Missouri. Miss King took her master’s degree 
in the University of Missouri in 1943. 


Frederick H. Koch, Kenan Professor of 
Dramatic Literature in the University of 
North Carolina, died on August 16, shortly 
before reaching his sixty-seventh birthday. A 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan in 1900 and of 
George Pierce Baker's 47 Workshop in 1909, 
Professor Koch was one of the pioneers in 
American educational theatre and especially, 
in his later life, of folk plays. From 1905 to 
1918 he was on the faculty of the University 
of North Dakota, and there founded the 
Dakota Playmakers. On going to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1918, he at once 
founded the Carolina Playmakers. He was 
the originator of rural community drama by 
cooperative authorship, founder of the native 
folk-playing movement in North Carolina, 
editor of nine volumes of folk plays, and 
author of five volumes on community drama. 

His activities were not confined to the two 
states in which he lived during the last thirty- 
nine years of his life. Almost continuously 
from 1920 until 1941 he served as visiting 
professor on the summer school faculties of 
other institutions: California, Southern 
California, Colorado, Columbia, New York 
University, Northwestern, and Alberta. . At 
various times he had also served as honorary 
president of the Canadian Playmakers, as 
associate editor of the Little, Theatre 
Monthly, and as dramatic editor of the 
Southern Literary Messenger. 


The Reading Clinic Staff of the School of 
Education, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, is sponsoring 
two important meetings on reading problems 
during 1945: 

The Annual Seminar on Reading Disabili- 
ties will be held from January 29 to February 
2, 1945. Demonstrations and discussions on 
a differentiated program for analyzing and 
typing, or classifying, reading disabilities will 
be conducted by the Staff of the Reading 
Analysis Unit of the Reading Clinic. 
Remedial techniques will be demonstrated 
and discussed by the staff of the Reading 
Clinic Laboratory School. A number of visit- 
ing speakers and demonstrators have been 
included. The program has been planned to 
interest remedial teachers, school psycholo- 
gists, speech teachers, neurologists, otologists, 
and vision specialists. 

From June 26 to June 29, 1945, the Read- 
ing Clinic Staff will conduct the Annual 
Conference on Reading Instruction. This 
Conference deals with classroom problems. 
The activities are differentiated for elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, college teachers, 
special class teachers, speech teachers, and 
school psychologists. 


Rosetta V. Ramsey, formerly of the Mon- 
roe, Michigan, High School and of Alma 
College, is now on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. Her schedule includes 
work in the speech laboratory, and classes 
in freshman composition and in adult edu- 
cation. 

George J. Peavey, who was last year on the 
faculty of Stanford University, is now super- 
vising the teaching of speech and English 
for the Department of Public Instruction of 
the Territory of Hawaii. 


William C. Craig, after serving thirteen 
years as Chairman of the Department of 
Speech in Capital University, returned this 
fall to his alma mater, the College of 
Wooster, as professor of speech. He succeeds 
Emerson W. Miller who died in October of 
1943. His courses at Wooster include Funda- 
mentals of Public Speaking, Radio, Speech 
Correction, Play Directing, Acting, and Play 
Production. Professor Craig is President this 
year of the Ohio Association of College 
Teachers of Speech. His book on The 
Preacher's Voice, written in collaboration 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


with R. R. Sokolowski of Capital University, 
has just appeared from the press. 


Robert T. Oliver, recently on leave from 
Bucknell University as Senior Administra- 
tive Officer in the War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington, D.C., is now Asso- 
ciate Professor of Speech in Syracuse Uni- 
versity in charge of rhetoric and public 
speaking. 

Allwin Monson, who last year taught geog- 
raphy in the Army course, has returned to his 
position as instructor of speech in Syracuse 
University, 

Wynett Barnett, who was in Brooklyn Col- 
lege last year, is Assistant Professor of Speech 
in Syracuse University. She is in charge of 
instruction in the speech arts, and replaces 
Editha A. Parsons, who is now on leave of 
absence, to be followed by retirement. 


Janet Bolton is an instructor in individ- 
ual instruction and speech correction in 
Syracuse University. 


Claude Kantner has resigned from Louisi- 
ana State University to become speech cor- 
rectionist in the Crippled Children’s Divi- 
sion of State Department ef Oregon. His 
headquarters are in Portland. 


Jeanette O. Anderson, formerly of Purdue 
University, replaces Professor Kantner at 
Louisiana State. She is Director of the Speech 
Clinic and Associate Professor of Speech. 


Adeline McClelland of the Dearborn, 
Michigan, public schools succeeds Jeanette 
O. Anderson at Purdue. Miss McClelland is 
a graduate of Slippery Rock (Pa.) State 
Teachers College, has a Master's degree from 
Pennsylvania State College, and is taking 
further graduate work in the University of 
Michigan. 

Ernest H. Reed, on leave of absence from 
Indiana State Teachers College, is now a 
lieutenant colonel in the Army. He is in 
general charge of academic training for sol- 
diers under the command of the Adjutant 
General's School. 


Howard C. Hansen, formerly instructor in 
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Kent State University, Ohio, is now Assistant 
Professor of Speech in MacMurray College. 


A. C. LaFollette and Charles B. Watts are 
new members of the speech staff in Ohio 
University, the former coming from Murray 
State Teachers College, Kentucky, and the 
latter from work with the USO. 


Sidney Stone, formerly of Iowa State Col- 
lege, is now Director of Radio in Bowling 
Green State University, Ohio, He will teach 
beginning speech and radio courses, and di- 
rect the university broadcasting schedule over 
station WFIN. 

Lieutenant Upton Palmer, on leave from 
Bowling Green, has been made Director of 
Orientation for the Santa Ana Air Base in 
California. 

R. R. Sokolowsky, Speech Pathologist in 
Capital University, Ohio, died of cerebral 
hemorrhage on June 25. Formerly a practicing 
physician in the city of Kénigsberg and Pro- 
fessor Extraordinarius in the University of 
Kénigsberg, he left that University in 1934, 
came to this country, and joined the faculty 
of Capital University in 1940. He was known 
throughout Germany as one of its eminent 
authorities on speech correction, and was au- 
thor of more than thirty articles in American 
and European journals. His latest publica- © 
tion was a book on The Preacher's Voice, of 
which he was co-author with William C. Craig. 


Lieutenant Eugene F. Hahn, USNR, on 
leave from Wayne University, died of pneu- 
monia at Newport, Rhode Island, on October 
29. Lieutenant Hahn received his Ph.D. in 
1941 from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and was Associate Professor in Wayne. 
He was author of an outstanding book on 
therapy for stutterers, and had been contribu- 
tor to various professional magazines includ- 
ing the JourNAL. In the Navy he was lec- 
turer in its War College at Newport. Earnest 
and diligent as a teacher, exact and original 
in research, his untimely death is a loss to 
the profession. 

After being out of the field of speech for 
two and a half years, Kathryn Howard Makeig 
is now teaching in George Washington Uni- 
versity. From May, 1942, until March, 1943, 
she was a USO Director in San Francisco. She 
then resigned to be married to a naval officer 
and for the next six months travelled across 
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country with him. After he was sent to sea 
duty again, Mrs. Makeig, on October 18, be- 
came an instructor of speech in George Wash- 
ington University. Her work there includes 
courses in voice and diction, public speaking, 
and foreign dialect. She will also take over 
responsibility for the speech clinic, formerly 
handled by Verna Finger Torgerson before 
the latter's resignation. 


Carroll P. Lahman is on leave during 1944- 
1945 from Albion College, and is living at 1228 
Center Street, Redlands, California. The pur- 
pose of his leave is to take his wife into a 
warmer and drier climate because of her ar- 
thritis. 

During Professor Lahman’s absence, Miss 
Beulah Champ is acting as Chairman of the 
Department; and Harry B. Gough, Past Presi- 
dent of the Association and Emeritus Pro- 
fessor from DePauw, is taking over Professor 
Lahman’s classes and extracurricular work. 


Ruth P. Kentzler, an Associate Editor of 
the JourRNAL and formerly a Director of the 
USO at Madison, Wisconsin, is now a USO 
Director in Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii. She took 
up her duties there on September 23. Kauai 
is the northernmost island in the Hawaiian 


group. 


At Ohio University, Athens, Charles B. 
Watts, formerly of Oregon State University, 
has filled the place in dramatics and theatre 
management previously occupied by Joseph 
D. Batcheller. Professor Batcheller is now 
teaching at the University of New Hampshire. 
A. C. LaFollette, who formerly taught at Mur- 
ray State College, Murray, Kentucky, replaced 
Lyman M. Partridge in speech pathology. Pro- 
fessor Partridge is now located at the Wash- 
ington Central College of Education in Ellens- 
burg, Washington. Earl C. Seigfred, Dean of 
the College of Fine Arts, is again acting head 
of the School of Dramatic Art and Speech in 
the continued absence of Robert Gates 
Dawes, who is in the service. 
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AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


LIONEL CROCKER, Editor | ; 


Karl R. Wallace: A Glance Ahead at the 
Field of Speech (A.B., M.A., Ph.D., Cornell), 
is Chairman of the School of Public Speak- 
ing in the University of Virginia and Editor- 
elect of the JourNAL for the term, 1945-1948. 
He was a member of the Editorial Committee 
that recently brought out Studies in Speech 
and Drama in Honor of A. M. Drummond, 
and is author of Francis Bacon on Communi- 
cation and Rhetoric. 

Lt. Argus J. Tresidder: Speech in the Mili- 
tary Program (A.B., M.A., Ph.D., Cornell), 
now Educational Officer in the Navy V-12 
Unit of the University of Louisville, is in 
civilian life Professor of English in Madison 
College, Virginia. He is the author of Read- 
ing to Others, co-author with Charles Jones 
and Leland Schubert of Writing and Speak- 
ing, author of the chapter on diction in 
Sandford and Yeager, Principles of Effective 
Speaking, and is a contributor to Studies in 
Speech and Drama in Honor of Alexander 
M. Drummond. 

Lou LaBrant: Speech For Americans 
(Ph.D., Northwestern) is Professor of Eng- 
lish Education, New York University, and is 
author of many articles and monographs on 
the teaching of English, language growth 
and the relation of language to other aspects 
of the curriculum, and of several books and 
chapters on these topics. Formerly a mem- 
ber of the Ohio State University faculty, with 
assignment in the laboratory school, Profes- 
sor LaBrant has also taught summers at 
Northwestern, Mills College, University of 
Arkansas, University of Kansas, University 
of Texas, Harvard University, and Tulane 
University. 

Paul A. Walker: Postwar Communications 
and Speech Education (Ph.B., Chicago; 
LL.B., Oklahoma) is a member of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, now serv- 
ing his end term. He taught speech for 3 
years in the University of Oklahoma, served 
as Chairman of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, and was appointed a member 

. of the Federal Communications Commission 
in 1934. 
Walter B. Emery: Postwar Communica- 


tions and Speech Education (A.B. Oklahoma 
Baptist University; LL.B., Oklahoma; Ph.D. 
Wisconsin) is on leave from Ohio State Uni- 
versity and is now serving as Special Assist- 
ant to Commissioner in the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. He was recently 
appointed Editor of Personnel Administra- 
tion, official journal of the Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration in Washington. He 
was also recently admitted to practice before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

C. M. Wise: The Language Problem of 
German-Speaking Refugees . . . (A.B., North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College; M.A., 
Chicago; Ph.D. Wisconsin), Head of the De- 
partment of Speech in Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, is the author of Dramatics for School 
and Community; A Book of Dramatic Cos- 
tume (with Edith Dabney); Bases of Speech 
(with G. W. Gray); Foundations of Speech 
(with J. M. O'Neill, Editor, et al.); and nu- 
merous plays and articles. 

Morris Cohen: The Language Problems of 
German-Speaking Refugees . . . has done 
graduate and special work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Northwestern University, and the 
University of Southern California. Mr. 
Cohen has his own studio in Hollywood 
which he hopes will become a school of 
s 


Loren D. Reid: The Perils of Rhetorical 
Criticism (A.B., Grinnell; M.A., Ph.D., Iowa) 
is Professor of Speech in the University of 
Missouri, a member of the Executive Council 
of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
oF SPEECH, an Associate Editor of the Quar- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, and past president 
of the New York State Speech Association. 
He has contributed several articles-and re- 
views to this JOURNAL. His latest article, “Pri- 
vate John Allen: A Humorist in Politics,” was 
reprinted in the Journal of the Mississippi 
Historical Society. 

Wayne C. Eubank: Benjamin Morgan 
Palmer, Southern Divine (B.S., West Texas 
State College; M.A., Northwestern; Ph.D. 
Louisiana) wrote his Ph.D. dissertation on 
the subject of this paper. He formerly taught 
in Amarillo College, and was a graduate as- 
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sistant in Louisiana State University. He is 
now a.lieutenant in a tank-destroyer division, 
and is aide-de-camp to the commanding gen- 
eral at Camp Hood, Texas. 

Dallas C. Dickey: Benjamin Morgan 
Palmer, Southern Divine (A.B. Manchester; 
M.A. South Dakota; Ph.D. Louisiana) is As- 
sistant Professor of Speech in Louisiana State 
University. His recently completed biogra- 
phy of the famous Whig orator of Mississippi, 
Seargent Smith Prentiss, is now in press. 

Marie Hochmuth: William Ellery Chan- 
ning, New England Conversationalist (A.B., 
M.A., Pittsburgh) is an Instructor of Speech 
in the University of Illinois. 

F. L. Whan: The Speech Profession Jilts 
Radio (A.B., Kansas State; M.A., Illinois; 
Ph.D., Iowa), of the University of Wichita, 
is president of the Wichita Radio Council, 
Vice President of the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio, and chairman of the commit- 
tee assisting the Peabody Awards Committee. 
He is author of eleven published studies of 
state-wide radio surveys and contributed an 
article to the last issue of the JOURNAL on the 
speech training of airplane pilots. 

Kenneth G. Hance: Adapting “The Teach- 
ing Cycle” to Debate (A.B., Olivet; Ph.D., 
Michigan), Associate Professor of Speech in 
the University of Michigan, is co-author 
(with James H. McBurney) of The Principles 
and Methods of Discussion, and is the au- 
thor of articles in the field of public ad- 
dress. 

J. W. Curvin: Realism in Early American 
Art and Theatre (A.B., M.A., Ph.D., Cor- 
nell) taught English and Public Speaking at 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges from 
1934 to 1940 and taught dramatics in the 
summer school of Cornell, 1939-1942. Since 
1941 he has been Assistant Professor of 
Speech and Drama, Chairman of the De- 


partment, and Director of the University . 


Theatre in Vanderbilt University. In April, 
1944, he was appointed lieutenant (jg)D-V 
(S), USNR. 

Wendell Johnson: The Indians Have No 
Word for It (A.B., M.A., Ph.D., Iowa) is 
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Associate Professor of Speech Pathology and 
Director of the Speech Clinic in the Univer. 
sity of Iowa. He has published several re- 
search papers and monographs on stuttering 
and language behavior, and his recently com- 
pleted book on. the language aspects of per- 
sonality adjustment is scheduled for publica- 
tion. He is Editor of the Journal of Speech 
Disorders, which is published by the Ameri- 
can Speech Correction Association. 

Carl G. Gustavson: A Talisman and a 
Convalescence (A.B., Augustana; M.A., Illi- 
nois; Ph.D., Cornell) is Assistant Professor in 
Modern European History in Miami Uni- 
versity. 

Arleigh B. Williamson: Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Eighty-Four Cases of Nasality 
(A.B., Carnegie; M.A., Columbia) is Profes- 
sor of Speech and Chairman of the Depart. 
ment in Washington Square College of Arts 
and Science, New York University, and Lec 
turer in the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. He is Past President of the Eastern 
Public Speaking Conference, and of the Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH, 
and author of Speaking in Public. The pres- 
ent study is to be followed shortly by an- 
other on hoarse voice. 

Charles W. Lomas: Stage Fright (A.B., 
Carroll; M.A., Ph.D., Northwestern) is at 
present a propaganda analyst with the Office 
of War Information in San Francisco. Last 
year he was Acting Assistant Professor of 
Speech in Stanford University, and from 1935- 
1943 was Instructor in Speech and Director 
of Debate in the University of Pittsburgh. He 
is author of a pamphlet on debate standards, 
a previous article on stage fright in the Jour- 
NAL, and several articles on debate and dis- 
cussion in The Gavel. 

Franklin H. Knower: What Is a Speech 
Test? (A.B., Northwestern; Ph.D. Minnesota) 
is Associate Professor of Speech in the State 
University of Iowa. He has worked on a 
number of AssociATION committees, and his 
articles on speech have appeared in this 
magazine, and in the journals of other edu- 
cational and psychological organizations. 
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Loren D. Rew, University of Missouri 
Rutu Ketso Renrrow, Washington University 

*Paut B. Rickarp, Northwestern University 
DorotHy BENNER Rieke, South Side High School, 

Fort Wayne 

*Paut J. Rirrer, Mary Washington College 
Kart F. Rosinson, State University of Iowa 
Water O. Rosinson, St. John’s University 
Forrest H. Rose, Southeast Missouri State Teach- 

ers College 

*Darrett E. Ross, Indiana University 

*Tuomas A. Rousse, University of Texas 
Lousene Rousseau, New York City 
Howarp L. Runion, University of Maine 
J. P. Ryan, Grinnell College 
Vircinia S. SANDERSON, Ohio State University 
Mrs. Orway Tuomas ScHett, New York City 
Josern T. Scuesincer, New York City 
Rapa N. Scumivt, Upper Darby High School 
ALAN ScHNEIDER, The Catholic University of Amer- 

ica 

Artur ScHOLTEN, New York University 
E. D. Scnonsercer, University of North Dakota 
Crayton H. Scuuc, Pennsylvania State College 
Gustav F. Scnutz, City College, College of the 

City of New York 

Lzona Scott, Arkansas State Teachers College 
Preston H. Scott, Wayne University 

*Hucn F. Seasury, Southwest Texas State Teach- 

ers College 

Artuur E. Secorp, Brooklyn College 
Frances M. Secet, The Nitchie School of Lip 

Reading 

Freprica SHATTUCK, Iowa State 
Craupe L. SHaver, Louisiana State University 
Ciarence T. Simon, Northwestern University 
OSEPHINE SIMONSON, Stephens — 

LOMON SIMONSON, Northwestern University 

E. Ray SKINNER, Wayne University 

Epira WARMAN SKINNER, 
Technology 
Anna May Barat College 


Institute of 


ty 

Georce WILLIAM SmrtH, Russell Sage College 

Smith, Louisiana State University 

Joun F. Smrru, Otterbein College 

Joszrn F. Smrrn, University of Utah 

Marjorie G. Smiru, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich.) 

Mary Noste Smrra, Cortland (N.Y.) State Teach- 
ers College 

MiLton Columbia University 

SHERMAN K. SmitH, Tampa, Fla. 

L. C. Staats, Ohio University 

Desert M. Stacey, The Staley College of the 
Spoken Word 

*Burvetre Stamp.ey, Michigan State College 

Vera-Rutu L. Srernnorn, Chicago, Illinois 

Garrett L. STaRMER, Montana State College 

Mary Lou Srernserc, Hammond, Indiana 

StockweLL, Jackson High School, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

E. Turner Stump, Kent State University 

Ipa Tapuin, Newark (N.J.) Public Schools 

Jane Taytor, Hunter College 

J. Tempe, Brooklyn College 

Cartes S. Tempcer, Hamline University 

Ruta Tuomas, Passaic (N.J.) Public Schools 

wae N. THompson, Bowling Green State Uni- 

ty 

Lester THONSSEN, College of the City of New York 

Frances B. Tissrts, Newark (N.J.) Public Schools 

*Wi.u1aM M. Timmons, Ohio State University 

Georce Torren, DePauw University 

A. FRANKLIN Trask, Priscilla Beach Theatre 
(Plymouth, Mass.) 

“Arcus TREsippER, Madison College 

Joun S. Umaie, Goshen College 

Carotyn Vance, Louisiana State University 

Russett. H. Wacner, Cornell University 

Kart R. Wattace, University of Virginia 

Cuartes H. Wacrters, Butler University 

Dwicat Wartsins, University of California 

A. T. Weaver, University of Wisconsin 

Wensster, The Marjorie Webster Schools 

Conrap F, Wepserc, University of Redlands 

Cuar.otre G. Weis, Mount Holyoke College 

J. Date Wetscn, Coe College 

Epna West, Georgia State College for Women 

Rosert W. West, University of Wisconsin 

Forest L. WHaAn, University of Wichita 

*Mecvin R. Waite, Indiana University 

— B. Warren, Jr., University of Pitts- 


H. A. Cornell University 
—> WicutTMan, Fargo (N.D.) Senior High 
Sch 


WEsLEY WIKSELL, College 

Eart W. Witey, Ohio State University 

*Watter H. Witxe, New York University 

Louse K. American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago 

Harry M. Witu1aMs, Miami University 

B. WiLuiaMson, New York University 

Joan Betre Witts, New York City 

*Howarp W. Witson, Evanston (Ill.) Township 
High School 

Loraine A. Witson, New Albany (Ind.) Public 
Schools 

J. A. Winans, Dartmouth College 

*F. Loren University of Texas 
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= Harter Wirt, Gary (Ind.) Board of Edu- 

ca 

C. M. Wisk, Louisiana State University 

ANNETT WoLteR, The Annett Wolter School of 
Speech and Drama (NYC) 

AnneETTE L. Woop, Louisiana State Normal Col- 
lege 

MAarcaret Woop, Stephens College 

Mrs. Hat Woops, Oklahoma County Health As- 
sociation 

Worrewt, Central College (Fayette, 

0.) 

W. Hayes Yeacer, George Washington University 

Doris G. YoaKkaM, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College 

Joun Wray Younc, Centenary College 

Rosert ForsyTHE YouNG, Williams College 

Jane Dorsey ZIMMERMAN, Columbia University 

Cuartes W. Zoeckter, Shorewood (Wis.) Com- 
munity Auditorium 

AvpHa Pst Omeca (National Honorary Dramatic 
Society) 

Detta Sicma Ruo (National Forensic Society) 

MASQuE AND Gavet (National Honorary High 
School Speech Society) 


NATIONAL Forensic Leacue (High School Honor 
Society) 

NATIONAL THESPIAN Dramatic Honor Society 
For HicH SCHOOLS 

Omeca Upsitton (National Professional Speech 
and Dramatic Sorority) 

Pui Professional Fraternity of 
Music Dramatic Art) 

Pi Kappa Detta (National Honorary Forensic So- 
ciety) 

Zeta Put Eta (National Professional Speech Fra- 
ternity for Women) 

Boston Speech IMPROVEMENT CLASS TEACHERS As- 
SOCIATION 

DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH, Kansas State Teachers 
College 

DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 

DEPARTMENT OF SpeEcH, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 

DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH, Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College 

MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 

PENNSYLVANIA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


The School of Speech 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston Chicago, Illinois 


The faculty and staff of the School of Speech welcome the members of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech to Chicago. Ask for the Northwestern Room 


in the convention hotel. 


Aarnes, Hale, M.A. 
Barnhart, L. D., M.A. 
Bierstedt, Jane, M.A. 
Black, Robert, A.B. 
Brittin, Marie, M.A. 
*Carhart, Raymond, Ph.D. 
Crawford, Paul, M.A. 
Crowley, Edward 
Cunningham, C. C., Ph.D. 
Elson, William, M.A. 
Fedderson, Donley, M.A. 
Fuchs, Theodore, M.A. 
Hall, Lucilla, A.B. 
Henning, James, M.A. 
Herndon, Geneva, M.A. 
Hill, Naomi, M.A. 
Hunter, Armand, M.A. 
Jones, Janice, A.B. 
Jones, Mamie, M.A. 
Keys, John, M.A. 
Keltner, John, M.A. 
Krause, Alvina, M.A. 
Landers, Muriel, A.B. 
Lee, Charlotte, M.A. 
*Lee, Irving, Ph.D. 

Lucas, William D., M.A. 
Martin, Leo, M.A. 
McBurney, James H., Ph.D. 


Mills, Glen E., Ph.D. 

* Mitchell, Lee, Ph.D. 
*Moore, Paul, Ph.D. 
Mullendore, James, M.A. 
Newell, Grace, M.A. 
Peacher, Georgianna, M.A. 
*Peterson, Gordon, Ph.D. 
Player, Catherine, A.B. 
Robinson, Karl F., Ph.D. 
Sarett, Lew, A.B., LL.B., Litt.D. 
Schrader, Helen, M.A. 
Scott, Walter B., Ph.D. 
Simon, Clarence T., Ph.D. 
Utley, Jean, M.A. 

Ward, Winifred, Ph.B. 
Westlake, Harold, Ph.D. 
Webster, Claudia, M.A. 
Wood, Mary, A.B. 
*Wrage, Ernest J., Ph.D. 
Zimmermann, Joe, M.A. 
*In military service or war work 


Teaching Fellow in Public Speaking 
Lecturer in Radio 

Instructor in Speech Re-education 

Assistant in Dramatic Production 
Teaching Fellow in Public Speaking 
Associate Professor of Speech Re-education 
Teaching Fellow in Public Speaking 
Lecturer in Dramatic Production 

Professor of Literary Interpretation 
Teaching Fellow in Public Speaking 
Instructor in Radio 

Associate Professor of Dramatic Production 
Assistant in Dramatic Production 

Teaching Fellow in Public Speaking 
Assistant in Dramatic Production 
Instructor in Public Speaking 

Assistant Professor of Radio 

Assistant in Dramatic Production 
Instructor in Speech Re-education 

Research Fellow in Speech Re-education 
Teaching Fellow in Public Speaking 
Assistant Professor of Interpretation 
Teaching Fellow in Interpretation 
Instructor in Interpretation 

Assistant Professor of Public Speaking 
Teaching Fellow in Speech Re-education 
Instructor in Radio 


Instructor in Public Speaking 

Assistant Professor of Dramatic Production 
Assistant Professor of Speech Re-education 
Instructor in Speech Re-education 

Instructor in Dramatic Production 
Clinical Assistant in Speech Re-education 
Instructor in Speech Re-education 
Assistant in Radio 

Assistant Professor of Speech Education 
Professor of Persuasion and Professional Speech 
Teaching Fellow in Public Speaking 
Assistant Professor of Dramatic Literature 
Professor of Speech Re-education 

Research Fellow in Speech Re-education 
Assistant Professor of Dramatic Production 
Assistant Professor of Speech Re-education 
Instructor in Dramatic Production 
Assistant in Dramatic Production 
Instructor in Public Speaking 

Instructor in Dramatic Production 


For information concerning the School of Speech, write to 


Dean James H. McBurney, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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A textbook for these times 


Discussion and 
Debate 


TOOLS OF A DEMOCRACY 


Ewbank and Auer 


Modern and dynamic — emphasizing the role of discus- 
sion and debate as necessary disciplines in a free society. 


“A fresh and significant portrayal of the processes of discussion 
and debate . . . a better integration of the two techniques than has 
heretofore been done . . . exceedingly well written . . . the book, 
in short, is in keeping with the times.” 

—Marvin G. Bauer, Brooklyn College 


“The chapter on Evidence is the best to be found. The chapter on 
Argument is almost as good.” 
—Karl R. Wallace, University of Virginia 


“Sound in scholarship and splendidly arranged for the classroom.” 
—J. P. Ryan, Grinnell College 


“A remarkable book . . . crisply written in a style interesting to the 


student.” 
—W. Norwood Brigance, Wabash College 


The distinctive viewpoint of this book fits the needs of 
today — and tomorrow. Are you among the many teachers 
now using it? If an examination copy is needed, write us 
at once. 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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The University of Southern California 


School of Speech 


Undergraduate Division: Theory and skill courses in Public Speaking, 
Debating, Voice and Dfction, Interpretation, Storytelling, Staging of Poetry, 
Radio Speech, Acting, Directing, Stagecraft, Phonetics, Voice Science and 
Speech Correction. Primary emphasis is laid on the acquisition of skill in the 
various fields. 

Graduate Division: Seminars in Public Speaking and Debate, Interpreta- 
tion, Dramatics, and General Phonetics. Other courses in Rhetorical Theory, 
Public Discussion, Advanced Public Speaking, Interpretation, Dramatics, 
Stagecraft, Phonetics, Voice Science, Speech Correction, and Psychology of | 
Speech. The strictly graduate work presupposes the possession of skill and is 
directed largely toward the understanding of principles and toward research. 


Related Work: Cinema, Art, Music, Literature, and other courses in the 
College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences. 


National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zeta Phi Eta, National Col- 
legiate Players, Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha. National Scholarship 
Honorary: Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi. 


Department of Drama, School of Speech, in charge of Professor Wit- 
LIAM C. DEMILLE who brings to his teaching many years of successful ex- 
perience as a playwright, actor, director and producer in New York and Holly- 
wood. Professor deMille is assisted by an able and experienced staff. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy. 


Three Terms 1944-1945: 
Winter Term, November 2-February 27. 
Spring Term, March 5-June 22. 
Summer Term and Summer Sessions to be announced later. 


Located at the cultural center of the southwest. 
A friendly school, with a personal interest in every student. 


Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session, 
Graduate School, and Circular of Information. 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph.D., Director, School of Speech 


The University of Southern California 
University Park, Los Angeles 
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NEW PLAYS 


Three Act Comedies 


Accents WiLL Happen, by Glenn Hughes 
BocEyMaAN, by Edwin S. Day 
Days Wirnout Dappy, by Albert Johnson 

Do Re Mt, by Alladine Bell 

Jupy PuLts THE Curtain, by Don Elser 

THE MAN FROM Missourt, by Lou Barcin 

SunrIsE BY REQuEsT, by Marcus 

Toucn anp Go, by Raymond Claire 


One-Act Plays and Pageants 


Skin Deep, by Merle Bouton Young 

Sunpay’s CuILp, by Elizabeth Welch 

TELL Dorie Nort to Cry, by Guernsey Le Pelley 
Dw You Say Minx? by Mary Thurman Pyle 
Go Ye To BETHLEHEM, by Albert Johnson 
Hattie, by Phyllis Wynn Jackson 

H1, Nercusor! by Willis Knapp Jones 

Pure Gravy, by Alyce Walker 

SHAKESPEARE STREAMLINED, by Evangeline Lynch 
Sos Sturr, by Evelyn Neuenburg 

Saint Francis Spreaps CuristMas Joy, by Susan Welty 
WESTWARD FROM EDEN, by Albert Johnson 
Woopen Soxpiers, by Phyllis Wynn Jackson 


Forty-Minute Classics 


Dramatized and abridged by Harold G, Sliker 


SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHT 
GOLDSMITH’s SHE Stoops TO CONQUER 


For Junior High School 


Tue GrowTH or OLp Guory, by Amy J. De May 
THe Princess WHo DisapPeaReD, by Geraldine McGaughan 


Send for the new 160-page catalog 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
131 E. 23rd Street 1233 South Hope Street 
New York City 10 Los Angeles 15 
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A Highland Fling 


By MARGARET CURTIS 


Now released everywhere to amateurs 


Especially suited to university and college theatres and Little 
Theatres. Here’s the play that will give your season that flash of the 
unusual you’ve been looking for. It was written with fire and glamour, 
by Margaret Curtis, and stunningly produced by that master show- 
man of a million laughs, George Abbott. It comes to you as written 
and produced in New York earlier—not a line changed, and all the 
breezy business of the original. It’s what Robert Garland called “Just 
what the show-shop ordered, a fresh and funny piece of make- 
believe.” Royalty on application. Price, 75¢. 


If you haven’t yet received our rather handsome new catalog (de- 
scribing this and other plays, such as “The Song of Bernadette’’), 
remember that, like all the best things in life, it’s free. 


—_ 


The Finest Plays Are Published By 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


59 E. Van Buren Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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REPRESENTATIVE 


AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1943-1944 
A Craig Baird 360p. $1.25 


(A Reference Shelf book) 


Thirty-one addresses delivered by 
twenty-nine men and one woman, Clare 
Booth Luce, including: 


BARKLEY 

CHURCHILL RooSEVELT 

Dewey SwInc 
WILLKIE 


Notes introduce each address, comment 
on the speaker’s intent, analyze the speech 
from this viewpoint, and draw a brief pic- 
ture of the speaker. 


Published by 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52 


A FEW QUESTIONS 


Teachers of Speech, do you realize that it is 
essential for pupils handicapped by defective 
hearing to have a definite and simply planned 
text book which they may understand, study 
from, or practice with in order to make more 
rapid progress through their own efforts, to 
master the art of reading spoken language from 
the lips? 


Why are these students not given the means 
to acquire knowledge through their own efforts 
as normal hearing students in every other field 
of education? 


Lip Reading is of vital importance to this type 
of student for it leads to better living. WHY 
NOT GIVE HIM A CHANCE? WHY NOT 
GIVE HIM A BOOK? 


Simplified Lip Reading—A Book For The Stu- 
dent can be taught by almost every teacher of 
speech without special training. “Simplified Lip 
Reading” is based on the fundamentals of speech. 


Published by 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 


LIP READING & SPEECH 


CORRECTION 
523 EAST 77TH STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
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STUDIES 
IN SPEECH 
AND DRAMA 


IN HONOR OF 


Alexander M. Drummond 


THE ESSAYS contained in this volume 
are offered to Professor Drummond by 
twenty-five of his pupils and colleagues, 
past and present, as a mark of their 
respect and admiration for a dis- 
tinguished leader in the field of study 
to which they are devoted. 


In the thirty-five years during which 
Professor Drummond has given to Cor- 
nell University an example of masterly 
teaching both of undergraduates and 
of graduate students, his influence has 
extended to many institutions through- 
out the nation, and in various councils 
his judgment has been of weight. Now 
he may well look back upon a note- 
worthy development of academic in- 
struction and scholarship in Speech and 
Drama. He may reflect that he has had 
no small part in the movement by which 
college studies in these subjects have 
been broadened, teachers strengthened 
through a more vigorous discipline, and 
the best standards of humanistic re- 
search brought to the higher study of 
speech, public address, and the theatre. 


We believe that many interested im 
Speech and Drama will want to know 
of this newly published volume and to 
have it available for everyday use. 
Copies will be sent as orders are re- 
ceived. 472 pp. 6 X 9 Cloth $4.50 


ORDER FROM 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Jwo Important New Books 


SPEAK WELL—AND WIN! 


By Wituram P. Sanprorp, Director of Sales Training for the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 169 pages, 514 x 8. $2.00. 


A new, dynamic method of organizing and presenting a talk, developed and 
“proved by an outstanding coach of effective, speakers, and illustrated by 11 first- 
rate business speeches. It is admirably suited for individual study, short courses, 
and special study groups. Here is a book that deals directly with the essentials 
of effective speaking: how to gain attention and interest, and how to turn it into 
action. The book contains talks by Richard C. Patterson, Jr., James G. Conzel- 
man, Bruce Barton, W. J. Cameron, W. P. Sandford, W. E. Holler, C. L. Mast, 
Jr., Walter S. Gifford, Willard Chevalier, Eric Johnston and Preston S. Ark- 
wright. The twenty “Hints to Speakers” cover the essentials of speech prepara- 
tion, delivery, and special speech occasions. 


EFFECTIVE RADIO SPEAKING 


By Wicuram G. HorrMman, Professor of English and Public Speaking, 

Boston University, and Ratpn L. Rocers, Director of Radio Courses, 

Boston University. 241 apges, 534 x 8%. $2.50 
This is a lively, informative book addressed to the needs of the average rather 
than the professional student. It shows how microphone speaking can be improved 
by techniques that capture and hold attention, and offers helpful advice about the 
use of practical and sincere showmanship in every field of speech. The book 
contains detailed, specific instruction on the psychology, strategy, organization, 
language, and writing and reading of a speech for radio. It offers analyses of 
many speeches recently heard on the air and shows how the principles involved 
may be applied to any speech. 


Send for copies on approval 


| McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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Teachers of 
Speech : Public Speaking - Dramatics 
Radio - Languages - Music 


You need no priorities now to procure MIRROR RECORDING 
DISCS & ACCESSORIES. 


Send for descriptive folder with special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. 


Immediate Delivery. 


Please send name of Institution and Department. 


MIRROR RECORD CORPORATION 
58 WEST 25TH ST., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Worthy of Your Attention! 


AMERICAN SPEECH 


Wilhelmina G. Hedde and William Norwood Brigance 


This outstanding and widely used text offers a comprehensive and practical high 
school course covering all phases of speech training and practice and provides the 
basis for an effective speech program. Specific suggestions are given in the preface 
of the book for adapting the content of the text to fit the particular needs of individual 
speech courses. A large number of exercises are provided throughout the book: 


598 pages $1.80 list price 71 illustrations 


Send for descriptive circular or examination copy 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago - Philadelphia - NewYork - Atlanta 
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FIRST AIDS FOR STUTTERERS 


by H. J. HELTMAN 


Director of The Speech Clinic 
Syracuse University 


What the Critics Say: 


THE JOURNAL OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


“First Aids for Stutterers’” will serve -as guidance for stutterers of all ages. 
. . » Too little has been said and written about the prevention of stuttering in 
childhood, and the treatment of this subject is thought-provoking and worth- 
while. It stresses the necessity of making speaking situations appear to the 
child as useful, adequate, and satisfying experiences. . . . Remedial measures 
and ample practice material for use in the home and school are included for 
pre-school, elementary, adolescent, and adult stutterers. The guidance and 
self-helps for adult stutterers, with emphasis on objectivity toward the disorder 
and the will to maintain good —_— provide good teaching material for 
group classes on the senior high school and college level. 


Harriet M. Dunn, Teacher of Speech Correction 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH 


Professor Heltman is undoubtedly on the right road—and he is farther along 
on it than are most other speech pathologists. This book can be used to ad- 
vantage in s correction classes and clinics for stutterers. Professor Heltman 
would be the first to say, and to insist, that any wise clinician will want to 
adapt it to the specific needs and backgrounds of particular cases to be treated. 
“First Aids for Stutterers” should be read by all students of the subject. 


Wendell Johnson, Director of the Speech Clinic 
State University of lowa 


THE JOURNAL OF SPEECH DISORDERS 


It is refreshing to one who has watched the development of the field of re- 
habilitation of stuttering to see in this book the flowering of a real eclecticism. 
just as medicine has progressed from a divergence of schools such as allopathy, 

omeopathy, and naturopathy to the modern eclectic school, so the treatment 
of stuttering has here emerged from ‘systems’ to individualized and selective 

ractice based upon the contributions of all who have done good work in the 

eld of stuttering. . . . This reviewer gets many inquiries from parents and 
teachers for practical helps in the form of literature that may be read by the 
lay person. At last I have found what I am looking for to which to refer these 
inquirers. 

Robert West, Director of the Speech Clinic 
University of Denver 


Price $3.00 


EXPRESSION COMPANY - Publishers 
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NATIONAL & WORLD 
PROBLEMS 


BUSINESS—LABOR—GOVERNMENT 
EDUCATIONAL—RELIGIOUS 
POLITICAL—ECONOMIC—SOCIAL 
VIEWPOINTS 


Complete text of important speeches by 
National and International 
Moulders of Public Opinion 

Pertinent material for Public Speaking 
classes and Debate Teams 


Issued semi-monthly 
$3.50 a year—$1.25 four months 


Four Months Group Subscriptions—90 cents each for 
10 or more; cents each for 25 or more. 


VITAL SPEECHES 


Or DAY 
33 West 42nd St. New York 18, N.Y. 


“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the stetebet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 6; x 9 x 1 inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G.&C.MERRIAM CO, Springfield 2, Mass. 


THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SPEECH 
of 
WAYNE 
UNIVERSITY 


Degrees offered— 
A.B. and A.M. 


Fields of Specialization— 
Radio 
Dramatics 
Public Speaking 
Interpretative Reading 
Speech Science 
Speech Correction 
Speech Education 


National Honor Societies— 
Delta Sigma Rho 
National Collegiate 

Players 
For information write— 
Dr. Preston H. Scott, Chairman 


Department of Speech 
Wayne University 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
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RESOLVED: 
THAT 18-YEAR-OLDS Town 
SHOULD VOTE MEETING 


TONIGHT 


LOWERING THE VOTING AGE 
250 p. $1.25 


In Georgia 18-year-olds voted for the 
President of these United States. Were 47 
states in the wrong? What should be the 
legal voting age? It is a serious social prob- 
lem with widespread implication. It has 
been recognized as such by the N.U.E.A. 
and other forensic associations that have 
adopted it as their 1944-1945 proposition. 


Lowering the Voting Age. A Reference 
Shelf compilation, with briefs and bibliog- 
raphies, of the most authoritative pros and 
cons that have been pronounced on the 
subject. 


UT 


REFERENCE SHELF /7 Books $6.00 


Subscribers will receive seven books in the 
new Reference Shelf as published. Each 
book will be a compilation of the argu- 
ments, pro and con, that have been pro- 
nounced by recognized authorities on a 
single controversial problem : 

1 Basic English $1.25 

2 International Police Force $1.25 

3 Canada and the Western 


Hemisphere $1.25 

4 Representative American 
Speeches $1.25 
5 Lowering the Voting Age $1.25 
6 Title to be announced . $1.25 
7 Title to be announced $1.25 
On Subscription $6.00 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1943-1944 $2.25 


Constructive and rebuttal speeches given in full and accompanied by bibliographies 
and briefs. Contents are as follows: 


LowWERING THE VoTtiINGc AGE INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION 
THE ACCELERATED COLLEGE PRroGRAM INTERNATIONAL Po.ice Force 
ConTROL OF CONQUERED COUNTRIES Postwar Economic CONTROLS 
AFTER THE WAR PERMANENT GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC 
RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE OF CoNTROLS 
NATIONS 


THE’H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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DIRECT COMMUNICATION 
Written and Spoken 
By DAVIS, FASSETT, GREENE, PACKARD, and SCHORER 


A brief summary of the essentials for a unified course in 
writing and speaking. Designed to give thorough, practical 
training in effective communication. For college or upper high 
school grades. 254 pages. $1.50. Paper, $1.25 


EASE IN SPEECH, Revised 


By MARGARET PAINTER 


Shows high school students how to meet with confidence the 
speech occasions of everyday life, in and out of school. 
Features simple style, student speeches to illustrate princi- 
ples, and lively cartoons. 464 pages. $1.80 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
Leaders in their pield 
Menree’s 


PRINCIPLES AND TYPES OF SPEECH 
542 pages, $2.50 
* * * 175 Adoptions * * * 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH, Military Edition 
190 pages, $1.00 
* * * 140 Adoptions * * * c 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 
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Portable 
Recorder 


wiTHour PEAKS on DEPRESSIONS 


Self-criticism of speech, language or music 
loses the true comparative basis of natural- 
ness — when recorded “peaks” or “depres- 
sions” effect the overtones. For overtones, 
by their strength in relation to the funda- 
mental pitch of each spoken word or 
musical note, determine the “quality” or 
“timbre” of the original sound. 

Overtones that are over-emphasized by 
faulty recording, “peak” or record with 
more-than-natural brilliance. And further, 
by overloading the fundamental pitch and 
lower overtones produce a booming-bass. 
Overtones that are under-emphasized by 
faulty recording produce a reverse condi- 
tion, or “depression”. Such falsity, which 


AND 


INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
88-06 VAN Wyck BLvp., JAMAICA 1,N. Y. * New York Office: 475 TENTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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caricatures the original sound, has no place 
in teaching if the student is to benefit. 

With educational advancement in mind, 
Fairchild sought to eliminate all faulty 
“peaks” and “depressions”. Advanced elec- 
tronic knowledge was combined with ex- 
ceptional mechanical skill — skill long 
practiced in close tolerance production of 
aerial cameras, electronic devices and radio 
direction finders. 

The successful result of persistent re- 
search to record sound with absolute 
naturalness is the Fairchild Portable Re- 
corder. 


Descriptive and priority data available. 
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[hree successful speech texts that 


stress 


practical 


training 


Principles of Effective Speaking 


By William Phillips Sandford, Formerly of the University 
of Illinois; and Willard Hayes Yeager, The George Wash- 
ington University. Fourth Edition of a proved, excellent text- 
book, which has had continuous success for over fourteen years. 
Practical instruction in all phases of speech—the keynote of 
earlier editions which received such wide approval—remains 
the fundamental pattern. 580 pp. $2.75 


Introduction to Public Speaking 


By Donald Hayworth, Michigan State College. For a begin- 
ning course in public speaking this is a well-rounded text based 
on the author’s earlier well-known work and embodies revisions 
devised through a research project in which the progress of 
several hundred beginning students was recorded and evaluated. 
Gives students the practical training so necessary in learning 
to speak effectively and easily in public, Exercises fit the age 
level and ability of students. 432 pp. $2.50 


The Extempore Speech 


By Earl W. Wells and Faul X. Knoll, both of Oregon State 
College. The practicability of this book’s method has been 
demonstrated during development of the text in large classes 
for several years. Combines ample practice in delivery—and 
the carefully balanced progression of subject matter enables 
students to make immediate use of their expanding knowledge 
of effective speaking. 362 pp. $2.50 


—and a widely adopted text: 


READING ALOUD 


By Wayland Maxfield Parrish, University of Illinois 


INCE its publication this text has been adopted in over 125 

schools. Among these are: Pomona College; Columbia Uni- 
versity; Northwestern University; University of Michigan; Cornell 
University; University of California at Berkeley; University of 
Kansas; University of Missouri; University of Nebraska; Adelphi 
College; University of Virginia; etc. 


This book aims to show the student how to evoke a satisfying mental and emotional 
responsiveness to the meaning of a piece of literature and to develop the power to 
communicate this appreciation to others. The 175 selections for reading aloud in the 
book include poetry and prose from nearly a hundred writers. 506 pp. $2.50 


BD 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 
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Just published 
SPEECH PROJECTS 


By Henry L. EwBANK 
University of Wisconsin 


SPEECH PROJECTS is in many respects a revised edition of Ewbank’s 
Platform and Laboratory Projects for Speech I, but so changed as to 
require a new title. Just off the press, it is designed to accompany any 
standard text in the beginning course in speech or in platform speaking. 
It provides 19 platform projects and 14 projects which call for written 
reports, and is intended to organize and systematize the practice work in 
the course and to lighten the burden of the teacher in keeping the members 
of the class busy. We recommend it strongly for the first course in speech. 


$0.80 


Leading texts for voice training 


VOICE AND ARTICULATION 
DRILLBOOK 


_By GRANT FAIRBANKS, University of lowa 


This scientifically constructed drillbook is one of the most popular text- 
books in the voice training field. Some sixty colleges and universities are 
using it during the first semester, among them Northwestern University, 
Columbia University, University of Denver, New York University, Miami 
University, George Washington University, Stephens College, etc. 


$1.50 


PRACTICAL VOICE PRACTICE 


By GRANT FAIRBANKS 


This book, published early this year, differs from the Voice and Articulation 
Drillbook in several respects: (1) it is completely non-technical in its 
approach, although it is as accurate as the earlier text, which is based upon 
the phonetic approach; (2) it is concerned wholly with practical voice 
training—the development of audible, intelligible, and reasonably pleasant 
speech. It is extremely brief and can be used in many courses where only 
a brief time is available for work in voice. 


$1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d St., New York 16 
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TEXTBOOKS 


55 Fifth Avenue 


Speech: Forms and Principles 
By ANDREW T. WEAVER, University of Wisconsin . 


For the beginning student who wishes to orient himself in a wide field of 
speech in which subsequently he may elect to do advanced and specialized 
work, this text presents both the forms of speech—conference, discussion, 
debate, public address, interpretive reading, radio speaking—and the principles 
and techniques for perfecting these forms. Sound in content, giving no un- 
necessary details but including all essentials, the text is both interesting and 
stimulating in style. 

437 pages 12 illustrations $2.75 


Speech in Education 
By Oru L. Backus, University of Michigan 


For the student teacher who seeks knowledge of the causes and cures of the 
ordinary speech defects that may appear in his class room—articulatory and 
vocal defects, foreign accent, cleft palate, hearing loss, stuttering, and central 
speech disturbances—this text offers practical techniques and procedures. It 


offers also an introduction to speech improvement and applied speech. Its 


excellent organization makes this text a ready reference book after the course. 
358 pages 11 illustrations $2.75 


Psychology of Persuasive Speech - 


By Ropert T. OLiver, Syracuse University 


For the speaker in action—before an audience, debating, discussing, convers- 
ing with a friend or a prospective customer—this text gives the psychological 
underpinnings of speech; the psychology of the occasion, the audience, and 
the speaker. It considers methods of developing and using persuasion, the 
problems peculiar to persuasion, and persuasion in practise as shown in various 


types of speeches and interviews. 
389 pages 21 illustrations $2.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
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FOR THREE NEEDS 


New York 3, N.Y. 


| 


The Department of Speech 
of 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


offers courses leading to the B.A., M.A., 
and Ph.D. degrees in Speech 


Spring quarter: March 9-June 2 
Summer term: June 7-August 11 


Prospective students are invited to write for information or to confer with 
members of the faculty present at the forthcoming Social Construction Con- 
ference of the National Association of Teachers of Speech in Chicago, 
December 28-30. 


FACULTY 
C. M. Wise, Ph.D. Phonetics, Dialect Geography 
G. W. Gray, Ph.D. Voice Science, Speech Psychology 
C. L. SHAVER, Ph.D. Drama 
JEANETTE O. ANDERSON, Ph.D. Speech Pathology and Correction 
D. C. Dickey, Ph.D. Rhetoric, Oratorical Criticism 
EpirH DaBNey, M.A. Costume Design 
ARCHIBALD McLeon, Ph.D. Drama 
JOHNNYE AKIN, Ph.D. Speech Fundamentals 
Harriett IDO, Ph.D. Speech Fundamentals, Interpretation 
Nora LANDMARK, M.A, Radio 


Address all communications to C. M. Wise, Head, Department of Speech, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. 
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“Speech is altogether the most important 


activity of man’s social existence.” 


Speech Correction on 
the Contract Plan, Rev. 


By R. B. Manser 


This successful method of speech correction 
. permits the student to set his own pace. It 
breaks up correctional procedures into short, 
teachable units of objective, procedure, prac- 
tice material, and tests. The student knows 
his goal and has all the necessary tools for 
achieving it. “My students find it invaluable 
in the Speech Correction Clinic.” Marie K. 
Mason, Ohio State University. 
416 pp. College List, $3.00 


Effective Speaking 
for Every Occasion 
By W. H. Yeager 


Explains in clear-cut fashion the important 
fundamentals of effective speaking, and 
shows how these fundamentals can be ap- 
plied to more than twenty common types of 
speech. Sixty model speeches for all oc- 
casions from the files of successful public 
speakers serve as models for analysis and 
study. The early chapters discuss the basic 
audience psychology upon which the prin- 
ciples of effective speaking are based. 

444 pp. College List $2.60 


Speech Correction 
By C. Van Riper 


A practical, usable guide for the speech cor- 
rectionist and classroom teacher. Covers 
every one of the speech defects, their na- 
ture, causes, and treatment. Helpful exer- 
cises, games, and suggestions are given, 
while charts and diagrams offer further aid 
to the reader. ... “I join my students in de- 
claring it the best book of its kind available 
to date.” Ernest C. Fossum, Director of 
Speech Clinic, University of Missouri. 

434 pp. College List, $2.50 


Foundations of Speech 


By Wise-McBurney-Mallory- 
Strother-Temple 


Edited by J. M. O'Neill 


This scientific work is really five books in 
one, each by an authority. Particularly help- 
ful to the teacher and student is the minute 
analysis of pronunciation in relation to 
phonetics and of the position of the articu- 
lators for each class of sound and each par- 
ticular sound. U. S. dialects receive special 
emphasis. Major divisions: Pronunciation 
and Phonetics, Speech and Hearing, Voice 
Improvement, Public Speaking, Speech Cor- 
rection. A synthesis of more than 100 years 
of teaching experience gained in 14 colleges 
and universities located in all sections of 
the United States. 

454 pp. College List $2.50 
Everyday 
Business Speech 

By Huston and Sandberg 

For the many speech teachers who wish they 
could make more practical application of 
the principles of speech they teach. Devotes 
most space to the business conference as 
the most extensively used type of public 
speaking. Realistic assignments. Lively, 
personalized style. 
“Excellent!” . . . “A remarkably usable 


book,” are typical comments. 
302 pp. College List, $2.75 


Speech Handbook 


By H. ©. Barnes 
The many thousands of copies in use from 
coast to coast (including such schools as 
University of Iowa, University of North 
Carolina, Stanford University, University 
of Minnesota) substantiate the opinion of 
Horace G. Rahskopf, University of Wash- 
ington, that this is “Without doubt the best 
short handbook on general speech available 
today.” 138 pp. College List, $1.00 


© For approval copies address 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York City ll 
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DEPARTMENT 5 


OF SPEECH 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts Master of Science 
Doctor of Science Doctor of Philosophy 


Courses Public Speaking and Rhetorical Criticism: Fundamentals of 

Speaking, Public Speaking, Argumentation (two courses), Speech 
Composition, Advanced Public Speaking (two courses), Directing of Forensic Activities, 
British and American Oratora, Ancient, Medieval and Renaissance Orators and Theories 
of Speech (two courses) © Interpretative Reading: Essentials of Oral Interpretation, 
Oral Interpretation of Shakespeare, Oral Interpretation of Modern Drama, the Lecture 
Recital, Theory of Oral Reading, Studies in Reading and Dramatics © Dramatics: In- 
troduction to Dramatic Interpretation, Elements of Pluy Production (two courses), Ele- 
mentary Stagecraft (two courses), Acting (two courses), Intermediate Stagecraft (two 
courses), Advaneed Dramatic Production (two courses), Stage Make-up and Costuming 
(two courses), Advanced Stagecraft (two courses), Seminar in Dramatics (two courses) 
@ Radio: Fundamentals of Broadcasting, Radio Speaking, Stage and Radio Diction, 
Radio Dramatics, Production of Radio Programs, Writing for Radio, Broadcasting Spe- 
cialization, Wartime Radio Program @ Speech Science: Mechanisms of Speech Produc- 
tion, Biolinguistics, Phonetics (three courses), Individual Differences, Development of 
Speech Specificity, Voice and Speech, the Study of Speech Disorders, Clinical Methods 
in Speech Correction, Diagnostic Procedures in Speech Pathology. Classroom Techniques 
in Speech Correction, Science of Speeck Improvement, Anatomy and Function of Vocal 
Organs, Seminar in Phonetics, Seminar in Voice Science, Seminar in Speech Correction 
(two courses), Clinical Studies in Speech Pathology, Internship in Speech Correction (at 
National Speech Improvement Camp), Lip-Reading for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
(two courses) @ Speech Pedagogy: The Teaching of Speech. 


Li ctivities ‘@ Dramatic Production—eigh: full-length plays in regular session 
and six in summer session with four performances each © Speech 
Correction—an endowed speech clinie operating ful) time in both sessions hundling six 
hundred clinical cases and conducting surveys throughout the state ® Radio—a fully 
equipped radio studio with daily broadcasts over WJR and other commercial stations in 
Detroit @ Debate and Oratory— intercollegiate contests in debate and oratory. 


Dates 1944-1945 Fall Term—November 2 to February 24 
1944-1945 Spring Term—March § to June 25 : 


G ? For the 1944-1945 Undergraduate Announcements or the 
information Graduate Announcement of the University, address Ira M. 


Smith, Registrar. For the 194$ Summer Session Announcement of the University (eyail- 
able May 1), address Dr. L. M. Eich, Seeretary of the Summer Session, Letters in regard 
to courses, requirements for degrees, and other departmental matters should be sent to 
Professor G. E. Densmore, Chairman of the Department of Speech, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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of the war devastated world.” 


NEW ORATIONS. 


Below are mentioned only a few oj the many new orations 
we are listing this year. 


Dangerous Trends. Hon. Sam Rayburn. 
“Anything calculated to bring about disunity 
among us and those allied with us is dangerous 
talk.” 50c 


For What Do They Die? Dr. D. F. Fleming. 
A strong, dramatic plea that this time we do 
not fail those who are dying to free the world 
from tyranny. 50c 


Foxhole Pillows, From the oration that won 
Nebraska and Western Collegiate Contesis (Wom- 
en’s Div.) 1944. 50c 


Freedom Is Not Enongh, Kenneth L Brown, 
Pres., Denison Univ. The freeing of mankind is 
“simply the clearing of the grownd for the op- 
portunity of building a braver and better world.” 

50¢ 

Greater an:! Freer America, A. Claire Booth 
Luce. From her thrilling and dramatic speech 
before the Republican Convention. 


Greater Conquest. F. J, Lausche. Mayor of 
Cleveland. “I congratulate you young men. Yours 
is the task of winning the war, winning the 
peace, and building a better society on the ashes 
50c 


How Did We Get This Way? Ennis P. Whit- 
ley. “For long centuries men and nations have 
accepted and applied mechanical and scieniific 
troths . . . and have never fully tried the ac- 
ceptance and application of moral and philo- 
sophical truths.” 


In Answer. Won Michigan Collegiate Contest 
(Women’s Div.) 1944. 50e 


Dept. Q 


50c - 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 


Is the War Real to You? Ralph W. Carney. 
From address before Executive Club in Chicago, 
Touchingly depicts death on the battlefields, 


Our Priceless Heritage. Eric A. Johnston, ~ 


Pres., U. S, Chember of Commerce. “We can- 
not all participate in the reconstruction of 
devastated world; bat we can teke direct part 


in better government in our own commmmities.” 
50c 


Qualities of the Early Americans. Geo. W. 
Maxey, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. “The statzs- 
men who founded this government never intended 
it to he a giant welfare institution.” 50c 


Strength and Threat of Japan. Ralph W. 
Carney, an American who is known in Canada 
as “the man who stirred the Empire.” From a 
speech that wag given Dominion-wide hook-up 
on three different occasions, and was prblished 
in London Daily Express and many other Jead- 
ing Empire Publications. 


Taps and Reveille. Won Michigan Collegiate 
Contest, 1944. Dramatically patriotic, 


There'll Always Be Beauty. Won first in Hk 
nois and third in National Collegiate Contest 
(Women’s Div.) 1944. 


What Is America? Ralph W. Carney. Here 
is a thrill for every true American. An oration 
that will, without doubt, be one of the year’s big 
winners. 


What Makes America Great. Col. Willard 
Chevalier. “Those who today see clearly that the 
thing that makes America great is in fact equel- 
ity of opportunity, will have taken the first step 
forward to theit own success.” Ste 


Sioux City 20, lowa 
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